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ETROPOLITAN life in winter is many-sided, 
and presents a wonderful variety to all sorts 
and conditions of people. There is in the 
great city an ever-changing round of attrac- 
tions. That is what makes the metropolis 
so fascinating to the uninitiated, so enjoyable 
to the pleasure secker, so satisfactory to the 
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rich, so compensating to the poor, who can look 
on, even if they do not participate in, the gay 
parade and passing show. 

Few unadulterated pleasures there are in the 
nietropolis in the summer. In grilling weather, 
with the mercury in the nineties, the pavement un- 
der one’s feet is hot as a live coal; the walls and 
polished stones blind the eyes with dancing waves 
of reflected heat. It is then that the prisoners of 
poverty steam and swelter in lofty tenements, 
where families are packed in rooms like dogs in 
Most of the places of amusement have 
for the season. The halls+the halls of 
dazzling light—know the people of “ our set ” no 
On Murray Hill, Fifth Avenue and else- 
where you find curtains drawn, blinds closed and 
front doors boarded up. The butterflies of fashion 
have gone, they have fled—to seaside and mount- 
ain slope. People who are left ‘‘in town” over 
summer usually remain from necessity, not from 
choice. 

But the delights of the metropolis in winter 
demand little argument or explanation. ‘* Good 
wine needs no bush.” At no time of the fleeting 
year-does. the face of the city wear a more inviting 
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more, 
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aspect than at the approach of the 
social season, which may be said to 
begin just before Thanksgiving, and 
which ends in Lent. 

The great annual gathering of the 
claus takes place in November. The 
leaders come from different places— 
Europe, Newport, Bar Harbor, Lenox 
Great The Sum- 
mer Girls time ago, 
and are now maturing plans for the 
winter. The the belles 
come back later—with their dogs and 


and sarrington. 


returned some 


buds and 


their maids, and their bandboxes and 
their bags and their mammas—ready 
for the winter campaign. 

The change is in the air, about as 
noticeably as it is on Fifth Avenue 
and in the shops. ‘he shopper feels 
she the ad- 
vertisement of fall and winter ** bar- 


it when seductive 


SbCCS 
gains”; the clubman feels it when he 
around again; the 
vivant? feels it when 


sees the * boys” 
he sees the 
the 
He who runs may read that 
ping season is ut hand, 

Of the many places of interest in 
New York, the ‘‘ shopping district” 
comes near to being the most inter- 
esting. This region extends, roughly 
stated, from Ninth Street to Twenty- 
third Street along Broadway; from Fourteenth 
Street to Twenty-third Street along Sixth Avenue. 
There are, of course, some houses outside of these 
limits, for example, on Fifth Avenue and on 
Forty-second Street. The shopping grounds of 
the great East Side populace are Grand Street and 
the Bowery. This district is the great Vanity Fair 
of the town. It is the stamping ground of all 
the shopping women who live within two hours’ 
railway ride of the city. The total amount of 
dry-goods, dressmaking, jewelry and notion busi- 
ness done in the district in the year cannot be 
far from 500,000,000. Nowhere else in the 
United States, in the same space, is there so 
much retail traffic done in fabrics, in articles of 
wear and ornament. 

On a winter Saturday, Fourteenth or Twenty- 
third Street is really a sight worth seeing, Take 
a peep at the shop windows. See the wonderful 
profusion and variety of color. There is a crowd 
of women in sealskin cloaks, fur capes and dia- 
mond earrings in front of almost every window. 
Late in the afternoon the big shops are bathed in 
a blaze of light. Many people linger long and 
longingly before the jewelry shops. The spark- 
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the shop- 
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ling gems and exquisite articles in silver and gold 
have a peculiar kind of fascination for those who 
covet, but have not the wherewithal to satisfy 
their desires. Not less interesting are the Jap- 
anese shops, with their display of quaint bits 
from the Mikado’s land. Bronze dragons grin 
from behind bead screens and portiéres ; the win- 
dow also contains a fantastic collection of tea- 
cups, teapots, vases and fans of quaint designs. 
The toyshops are popular, of course, with the 
young folks. There fairies dance, horses run 
races, soldiers march and sailors row. There, 
too, dolls fearfully and wonderfully made, keep 
open house, give parties and display their kitch- 
ens. 

And the shoppers? They are mostly women. 
There are few men in the moving crowd. How 
out of place, anyway, a man looks shopping, sur- 
rounded by a flock of women! It would seem as 
if the entire feminine population of the metrop- 
olis goes a-fairing and a-shopping on the eve of 
merry Yuletide. Take a walk up Broadway above 
Fourteenth Street any afternoon in the winter 
season, and there you will meet a stream of the 
best-dressed, best-groomed, most stylish, prettiest, 
and least handsome women in the United States. 
It is a dress parade, and the individual who looks 
shabby is out of place. Some “dudes ” and well- 
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dressed tramps “line up” in front of the big 
Broadway hotels and stare at the women as they 
go by. This form of sidewalk admiration, which 
is a feature of Parisian and London life, does not 
by any means add to the pleasure of a lady to 
walk unescorted along the great shopping arteries 
of the city. 

And the shops? Take a big drygoods shop 
during the holidays. Inside there is a loud hum, 
almost a roar. It is a babel of many tongues. 
There is a confusing din of laughter, scraps of 
conversation, tiny shrieks, and sharp-voiced calls 
of “Cash!” There is a surging, pushing crowd 
of eager women, who are determined to reach the 
counters. Truly, it is a motley throng that jostles 
and touches elbows. ‘Tired mothers of families 
buying Christmas presents for the household, for 
stockings must be filled and Christmas trees trim- 
med and decorated. Young married ladies, with 
generous hearts and slender purses, are trying to 
make the most of their money. Here are two 
pretty girls looking at handkerchiefs. “I am 
sure he has plenty,” one says to the other, and 
** What shall I give him ?” is the pathetic question. 
There with their mothers are girls to whom the 
scramble for a place is rather enjoyed. Hands, 
gloved and ungloved, are held out for change, 
arms are stretched across the counters to grab an 
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article for inspection. 
tient women elbow their way out to the swinging 
doors, which send inside blasts of keen, frosty 
air. Carriages stand in front of the shop or 
around the corner, waiting to be called. 

This shopping fever has given rise to a distinct 
type of female character—the Bargain Hunter. 
She is a woman possessed with the desire to 
obtain something—it does not matter what—at 
a ‘‘bargain.” She goes out in the morning, 


Through the mélée impa- 


wanders all day from shop to shop, and returns 
home at night exhausted, with nerves unstrung, 
and perhaps triumphant. 


The Bargain Hunter 


HOLIDAY SHOPPING. 


betrays the inner passion in her face which is set, 
in her eyes which are keen and cold, in her voice 
which is keyed high, and in her actions which are 
You will see the ‘‘ shopping 
look” upon the faces of women hovering around 
shops that announce a ‘‘ sacrifice sale,” or a spe- 
cial bargain counter. 

Another curious feature of metropolitan life 
which the Christmas holidays bring to the front 
is the grand army of street merchants, who talk 
as fluently about their wares as a spellbinder does 
about political issues. The pushing Yankee, the 
keen-witted Israelite, the enterprising Italian, all 


quick and restless. 
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RETURN FROM THE SUMMER VACATION. 


make a market place of the curbstone, to the af- 
fliction of rent payers, and there they peddle 
their stock at ridiculously low prices. Some of 
the street merchants of Gotham have been well- 
known landmarks for years. Who does not re- 
member Smith, the razor-strop man, who stood 
in season and out of season in front of the Sub- 





Treasury building, on Nassau Street ? He ac- 
cumulated a snug little fortune, and even in the 
days of his prosperity he scorned to rent a store. 
He had this singular invitation to buy: ‘ Only 
one more left! The best strop in the world! 


Only one more left !” 
Then there was old King, the needle man, who 
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used to wander 
along Broadway 
from Fulton to 
Chambers Street. 
Ile had a needle in 
one hand and a bit 
of thread in the 
other, and as he 
showed his patent 
threader he ex- 
claimed: ‘*A child 
can do it! A blind 
man can doit! It’s 
like rolling off a 
log! And all for 
fifteen cents.” 

“Well! well! 
Ilere we are again !” 

That was the cry of Jim Moran, and it was the 
foundation of his good fortune. 


FENCING 


The exclamation 
seemed so much like a salutation that many a 
hurrying pedestrian halted, expecting, of course, 
Instead of that, a benevolent- 
looking individual stood on the curbstone, hold- 


to see some friend. 


ing ‘nice fat babies,” made of some elastic ma- 
terial, while from his lips came the ery: ‘ Fat 
Healthy babies ! 
no sickness, no dying, no anything! 
well !” 

Christmas week in Gotham is the harvest time 
of the street merchant, who pays neither toll nor 
tax nor license for the privilege of vending his 
wares on the public highway. Christmas shop- 
pers find it hard to get past all of the different 
venders without 
buying ‘‘ something 
for the children.” 
The peddler caters 
to the overpowering 


babies ! No croup, no measles, 


Well! 
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wants of boys and 
girls, and that ex- 
plains why jumping 
jacks, stem-winding 
watches and toys are 
so temptingly dis- 
played. Toa wom- 
an’s sense of econ- 
omy the peddler 
appeals by offering 

‘*twenty-four sheets 

of fine writin’ paper 

for f-o-u-r cents ”; 

by showing her how 

to decorate her 

home with “gold 

paint ”; by explain- 

ing the virtues of 
which mends broken 
The Italian flower vender is omnipresent, 
and well-dressed ladies and gentlemen are daily 
annoyed by having faded chrysanthemums thrust 
into their faces. The black-eyed, beetle-browed 
sons of Italy monopolize the fruit stands, and 
counts in disguise, or in hard luck, are happy in 
selling ‘‘ hot chestnuts.” 

The street peddler is often a picturesque char- 
acter. He can sing a song, tell a story or spout an 
oration in finestyle. But he must keep his weatl- 
er eye open for the policeman. The fakir is in 
middle of an eloquent harangue. ‘‘ Instead of go- 
ing to a Broadway store and paying five dollars,” 
he shouted, ‘“‘here you have the wonder of the 
age—only——” Here the fellow suddenly lost his 
voice, and hurried 
away as fast as his 
legs could carry him, 

“Come! Come! 


FORM. 


Stickfast’s ‘‘ magic glue,” 
china. 


Move on !” 





FASHIONABLE PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
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The command to ‘move on” was given in a 
loud tone, and the peddler’s spellbound audience 
look around only to see a stalwart, blue-coated 
policeman. 

The three places to see New York fashion and 
beauty during the season are the opera, the drive 
in the park of an afternoon, and the fashionable 
churehes on a Sunday morning. These are the 
three places to which the philosophic observer 
will go for entertainment and reflection. 

The first night at the Metropolitan Opera 
House is year by year coming to have a weighty 
social significance. Above all, it opens the sea- 
sun, A dinner or dance given before that mo- 
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YOUNG LADIES’ 


mentous night does not count. Indeed, one of the 
features of the great opening night is the presen- 
tation of débutanies. A pretty girl who has been 
trained and groomed for years to be a belle is 
now sent to the post to win he.’ maiden race. She 
has many rivals; other girls as pretty as she; 
other girls just as clever and as rich. If at the 
end of the season she has many scalps dangling 
at her belt, you hear pronounced the verdict, 
‘* Miss So-and-So is a success ;” or, perhaps, the 
ominous criticism that Miss So-and-So did not 
‘‘pan out.” These triumphs and failures may 
mean a great deal; they often decide the future 
of society, considering that ten years hence the 





débutanies will be leading and ruling the Four 
Hundred. 

It is the opening night of the opera. The car- 
riages roll sonorously down Broadway in a flash- 
light procession up to the entrance of the Opera 
House. The awning is stretched from doorway 
to curbstone. The eager and the curious gather 
in line to watch the belles, bepowdered and be- 
jeweled, enveloped with opera cloaks, alight. The 
carriage door opens, and there issues a vision in 
white, with head bent down, a hand clutching 
the feathery folds at the throat, the glitter of 
diamonds and — behold !— with a frou-frow of 
skirts and a whiff of perfume, the figure has van- 
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BOWLING CLUB. 


ished. The door is closed with & snap and a 
bang, and the big, rigidly erect driver rattles 
away around the corner. 

There is always a grand display of handsome 
dresses and sparkling jewels in the boxes. If 
you would know the fashions for the winter sea- 
son, you will find them there displayed. It is a 
good place to get “points.” The dressing is not 
as décolleté as of yore, when the exhibition of 
shoulder blades and collar bones was quite re- 
freshing to people in the orchestra chairs. So, 
too, the bouquet fad has disappeared, and seldom 
one sees a belle struggling under a wagon load of 
flowers. 
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The men would not miss the opening night at 
the Metropolitan for a fortune or a farm. It is 
their happy privilege to ‘‘look over” the débu- 
tantes. And so the * fellows,” the jewnesse dorée, 
go the rounds calling; beginning with Gould’s 
box on the right-hand side, they work round the 
horseshoe to the left. ‘They stop a few minutes 
in each box, and so one’s long-delayed calls are 
repaid. The girl who has the most men in her 
box is the belle. That is a pretty fair sign of the 
first triumph of the season. The débutantes al- 
ways sit out well in front of the boxes where they 
can be inspected through glasses. ‘The opera is 
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about the only place where those who are not “in 
it” see the Four Hundred or Six Hundred and 
Eleven on parade. At other meetings society is 
exclusive. 
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MADISON SQUARE GARDEN AND THE DIANA TOWER. 


Thus, following soon the opening night at the 
Metropolitan, the Patriarchs hold their ball at 
Delmonico’s. The buds make their bow to society 
just previous to this ball so as to attend the affair. 
They come sometimes from distant cities—from 
Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore. Later on 
will come the first Assembly ball, which is a ri- 
val attraction. Last year the beautiful ballroom 
in the Madison Square Garden was opened for 
the first time by the Assembly ball. Another 
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exclusive organization known as the ** Cotillons” 
is given to a new set of dancers, and their first 
meeting was held in December, a few nights after 
the Patriarchs’ ball. 

It will thus be seen that dancing is the chief 
form of amusement in New York society during 
the winter season. There are at least a dozen 
dancing classes known by the name of the * Pa- 
called the ‘‘ Saturday Evening 
Dancing Class,” and so forth. Mothers who 
have several daughters to bring out find danc- 
ing to be expensive; for example, one class 
gives two dances, and the subscription is $100; 
another set gives three dances for the same 
amount, 


tronesses,”” or 


Few things, indeed, in the metropolitan pano- 
rama and parade impress the rustic sightseer 
more favorably than the wonderful display of 
elegantly appointed equipages going from morn 
to night. The daily procession of turnouts on 
Fifth Avenue and in Central Park of an after- 
noon is striking testimony to the great wealth 
The Frenchman 
sees the scenes of the Bois de Boulogne over 
the Englishman admits that the spectacle 
furnished in Rotten Row is paralleled on the East 
Drive. Stand at the entrance of the park any 
afternoon between 3 and 5, and there watch the 
splendid procession as it rolls by—an almost un- 


and luxury of our chief city. 


again 3 


broken line of equipages for two hours. 

The height of the driving season is in the 
spring and fall. The millionaires of the metrop- 
oiis take pride in high-spirited, high-stepping bits 
of horseflesh and in gorgeous equipages, decorated 
with their monogram or coat of arms. A stylish 
turnout represents many thousand dollars; so 
that Carlyle’s sarcastic definition of an English 
gentleman—a man who keeps a gig—may some 
day be adopted by Gothamites, as more or less 
accurate. ; 

Nowadays we see Dame Fashion herself hold- 
ing the ribbons. There are scores of New York 
ladies who can handle the reins with judgment 
and skill. It is all the more interesting if the 
fair whip be a person of fon. Hundreds of bold 
men turn out every afternoon to see how Esme- 
ralda conducts herself in the driver’s box. The 
women like it, because they are admired. The 
conscious feeling of being able to make a good 
showing before the opposite sex is always pleas- 
urable. 

As to the phases of New York life presented in 
the fashionable churches, a few words may be 
Everyone in the swim has a pew; some 
own two or three. It is as good a place to see the 
fashions as the opera, for the dressing in the pews 
is generally of the most stylish order. Service 


said. 
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over, at about 12, there issues forth on Fifth 
Avenue a stream of well-dressed, well-groomed 
men and women. They saunter homeward, hav- 
ing attended to their souls, and certainly their 
bodies have not been neglected. The young buds 
linger long enough to exchange a few words with 
the young men. ‘There is a look, a smile and a 
bow, and on Monday evening the young people 
finish their conversation at the dancing class. 

New York abounds in clubs, and they all take 
a new lease of life during the winter season. The 
clubman has become an important factor in met- 
ropolitan life. He is often in the foreground of 
the social world, and he is asked to lead the 
cotillon. That club life is increasing in popular- 
ity year by year in New York is beyond dispute. 
It is surprising to many how large a proportion 
of single men belong to clubs. But it does not 
follow that the majority of clubmen are bachelors. 
On the contrary, married men, whose wives are 
prominent in society, give time and attention to 
club matters; while many bachelors, to be sure, 
are clubmen, and devoted to ladies’ society. 
Thus, there is an interchange of courtesies, with 
the result that during the season the great clubs, 
like the Union League, Century, Union and Al- 
dine, throw open their doors on more than one 
occasion to the ladies. Sometimes the event may 
be a reception, sometimes an entertainment, and, 
again, it may be an exhibition of paintings. 

The New York clubs are often the first to wel- 
come a distinguished visitor from abroad, as wit- 
ness the greeting given to Sir Edwin Arnold by 
the Lotus. The clubmen manage to have a good 
time among themselves. They are continually 
planning some new form of attraction. Thus, 
the ‘‘ story-telling night ” at the Aldine was such 
a success that it had to be repeated. One of the 
features of the Fellowcraft is the sud rosa talk. 
Again, many of the clubs give “‘ smokers” during 
the season. 

No wonder, then, that New Yorkers like the 
freedom of club life. Moreover, the club lodger 
obtains better accommodations at his club than 
most boarding houses afford. He has an electric 
button at hand, and prompt service. He has, 
also, more luxurious drawing rooms than at a 
boarding house ; besides, the use of fine station- 
ary, and access to the magazines, newspapers and 
foreign periodicals. The club table d’héte is su- 
perior to those of equal price at public restan- 
rants. 

Quite different in tone and membership are the 
clubs on the East Side of town. They are gener- 


ally semi-political organizations, and often bear 
the name of some political warrior. 
the social element comes to the foreground. 


In winter 


The 
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event of the season is a ball given by the Murphy 
Association, by the Eighth Ward Pioneers, or by 
the Hickory Club, as the case may be. The 
young fellows save up a week’s wages, and the 
girls are in a flutter of excitement. A hall is 
hired, and decorated with flags, and with stripes 
of red, white and blue. 

It is the eventful evening of the ball in ques- 
tion. The young people arrive by twos and by 
fours. The well-waxed floor of the spacious hall 
shines like the dome of a bald head. The band 
occupies the elevated platform, over which hangs 
a picture of ‘‘our gallant leader.” At intervals 
there are squeaks from the violins, cries from the 
cornets and moans from the ‘cellos. The grand 
opening march is about to begin. 

The daughter, say of the Alderman, clings con- 
vulsively to the arm of her escort. The other 
happy, smiling couples follow in line, and in step 
with the leaders and the music. It is a well- 
ordered procession that winds in and out, that 
marches up and down the hall. No sooner does 
the music die out, and the couples stop marching, 
than the band leader calls out, ‘* Partners for the 
lancers !” There is a rush and a scramble for 
partners, a skipping to and 
fro to find a place. The floor 
is crowded with as many 
‘* sets” as it can comfortably —— 
accommodate. 

Now you have a chance. 
You look at the dancers. 
Young men with hair plas- 
tered over the forehead seem 
ill at ease in storemade 
clothes and starched linen. 
Girls, with heavy, black 
‘‘ bangs,” which seem to have 
been sawed off, are numerous. 
The dresses argue a dress- 
maker at home, though many 
of the costumes are a clever 
imitation of the reigning 
styles. 

There is a pause, and im- 
mediately the command, 
“Salute your partners !” 
Then follow the well-known 
evolutions through the fig- 
ures. There is no dainty, 
distant touching of finger 
tips ; no stately, dignified 
movement across space, as 
one sees at Delmonico’s or 
at Sherry’s ; no careless, list- 
less chat between partners. 
Oh, no' When ‘‘All chassez |” 
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or ‘*Grand right and left!” is called from the 
platform, and the band plays ‘‘ Comrades,” or 
‘‘Maggie Murphy’s Home,” there is a thunder- 
ing chorus, almost a roar, and the hall seems 
filled with waving arms, flying skirts and happy 
laughter. 

No account of metropolitan life in winter would 
be complete without reference to the number of 
‘fads ” that come up, and run their course. At 
one time it may be the mania for amateur theat- 
ricals. Graceful women and strong-limbed girls 
pose in tableaux vivants, which are arranged by 
semi-professional artists. Of late years society 
has favored the notion that to dress magnifi- 
cently, to pose gracefully, to recite a few lines 
and to declaim a little piece is “acting.” And 
so it is, but society actors should not be taken too 
seriously. 

The fad for ‘* physical culture” has been, and 
is now, a prominent feature in the social life of 
the gay metropolis. The Delsarte craze strikes 
deep, and all society goes a-posturing and a-kick- 
ing. I own it was a pretty sight to see a class of 
young misses, clad in skirts barely reaching to 
the knees, going through the motions of grace in 





IN LENT—A READING AND SEWING CIRCLE. 
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SOME NEW YORK NOTARILITIFS ON UPPER FIFTH AVENUE. 


‘‘woven paces and waving hands,” bending and 
swaying their supple bodies. It was a wonder to 
me that more backs were not strained, that more 
muscles were not dislocated. 

But our athletic belles are prepared to take all 
the risks incident to physical culture, provided it 
adds new weapons to the armory of their physical 
attractions. 

The Berkeley Lyceum is the headquarters of 
many swell classes of society women and girls in 
search of physical culture. The riding academies 
near Central Park are well patronized, and the 
same is true of the bicycle schools in the same 
neighborhood. 

The ladies of fashion have their own 
bowling clubs; the number of society maidens 
It is 
surprising how much good this physical-culture 
fad has done for our girls. I have seen thin, 
weedy, sallow-faced damsels start in the fall, and 
by spring they come out with hardened muscles, 
heightened color, rich in avoirdupois, and full of 
bounding spirits. 

Now comes the penitential season of Lent—the 
season of prayer, of fish, of sewing classes and of 
badminton. By common consent the dissipations 
and the hostilities of the winter season cease for 


now 


who can bowl a big “string” is noticeable. 


forty days. 
and 


Everyone needs a rest. The buds 
the belles are danced out. The season has 
left them scraggy, and they are ready to cry 
‘“Quits.” It is the proper thing, you know, to 
observe Lent. 

Not a few of the very good girls go to chureh 
every day, afternoon service, and some flee to 
Tuxedo or to Lakewood. The object is, of course, 
to *‘ brace up” for the Easter campaign, when 
hostilities are renewed with characteristic vim 
and dash. 

So that, when the thirty-ninth day after Ash 
Wednesday comes’ around, Vanity Fair is reju- 
venated, rehabilitated, resuscitated. The near 
approach of Easter Day brings changes in gowns 
and Papa stands respon- 
sible for the bills, and the modistes and milliners 
do the rest. 

On Easter morn, the butterflies of fashion come 
forth arrayed as magnificently as the Queen of 
Sheba in all her glory. As my lady trips down 
the brownstone steps, she looks as if she might 
have walked out of LZ’ Art de la Mode, or Redfern’s 
window. 


cloaks and bonnets. 


She is as fresh as water colors, fine as 
silk and money can make her. 

Those who have not seen Fifth Avenue on 
Easter Sunday morn have missed a sight worth 
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going miles to see. There is the usual showing spring is in the thin, sunny, morning air, and in 
of New York's high-bred women and all the colors the sluggish blood. 

of the rainbow an unparalleled display of lovely ‘0 tins 0 waees Beled Chili, 

dresses and veritable dreams in millinery art. Soak eaten thet Menken seen 

Church bells all over the great city ring out notes When Christ for all shall risen be, 

of warning, which tell us, as plain as words, that And in all hearts new-born!” 
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NATURE'S 


MUSICAL 





INSTRUMENTS. 


TO-MORROW. 


By CHURCHILI 


THere’s a day that is fair to the saddest, 
Though its sun may be hidden in rain, 

And despair of the fiercest and maddest 
Wring the heart with the cruelest pain; 

When Grief takes the plummet of Sorrow 
To fathom the dark depths below— 

Yet the heart will believe that To-morrow 
Will lighten our burden of woe. 


No matter how rugged the way is, 
The Hope that, despite us, will stay 

Ever points to the Exst where the ray is 
Which brightens our dreariest day— 

To the East where the sunlight is gleaming 
Though our hands in our anguish we wring, 

Still we pray for the morning, while dreaming 
Of the peace that To-morrow will bring. 


And the feet that are weary with creeping 
Through the dust of the vale of Despair, 

And the eyes that are blinded with weeping, 
Feel and see that the Light's Over There. 

Over There where the hopes that fled from us 
And the loves that we buried still live, 

And which hang to the rainbows of promise 
The treasures To-morrow will give. 


NATURE'S 

By E. B. 

WHILE examining a limb broken from a pine 
tree, a few days ago, I found in it the burrow of 
the carpenter bee. After cutting off the ends it 
proved to be quite a perfect flute. A distinct 
sound could be produced upon it, and no doubt a 
tune could be played upon it, were holes made in 
it corresponding with those of the flute. Ilere we 
find nature the first inventor of the flute principle. 
It is said that in some forests the holes are so 
abundant in the reeds that the wind, as it passes 
through these thickets, makes a very loud whis- 
tling sound. Then, the cricket is our primitive 
On the under side of the wing covers, or 
‘‘elytra,” as they are scientifically called, there 
are notched ridges which, when examined with a 
moderate power of the microscope, have some- 
thing the appearance of file teeth. 


violin, 


The friction 


of these notches, as they are rubbed together, pro- 
duce the musical sound that we hear in our fields 
and houses, and which is exactly analogous to the 
friction of the bow upon the strings of the violin. 
This is probably one of the most ingenious modes 
of causing musical vibrations. 


MUSICAL 


SOL 


JOHNSTONE. 
There the rift in the lute is soon mended, 
There the things that we never could do 
Are easily done; and how splendid 
Is the sheen of old garments made new! 
There the hills will re-echo no sorrow, 
There the haughty unbend in their pride, 
There the mystical, gracious To-morrow 
Will give what To-day has denied. 


Oh! the dust of the Past hath been watered 
With the tears both of joy and of grief ; 
And the aims of the Present are slaughtered 
And chilled by the world’s unbelief. 
But when we climb over the mountain 
And hail the first flush of the dawn, 
We shall drink of that mystical fountain, 
And our fears and our griefs will have gone. 


There our heaviest burdens will lighten, 
And peace will come after our wars ; 
There our wounds into blessings will brighten 
To the veteran’s honorable scars ; 
And there we will lay aside sorrow 
As the pilgrim his dust-covered shoon, 
And will bathe in the sunshine To-morrow 
In the land of midsummer's high noon. 


INSTRUMENTS. 


The cicada represents the vibrator, or what is 
sometimes called the reed. It is introduced into 
various musical instruments, such, for example, 
as the harmonica, clarinet, oboe, bassoon, and 
various organ pipes. 

The simplest form of vibrator is, perhaps, the 
jew’s-harp, as it is commonly called, although it 
is not a harp, and has nothing to do with the 
Jews, the word being a mistaken pronunciation 
of ‘‘ jaw’s-harp,” because the instrument is held 
against the teeth while its tongue is vibrated 
by strokes of the finger. These vibrations affect 
the air within the mouth, and by expanding or 
contracting the mouth the sound is lowered or 
raised, according to the laws of acoustics. 

On the same principle are constructed the vocal 
organs of the male cicada. If one of these in- 
sects be examined there may be seen on the lower 
surface two curious and nearly circular flaps, just 
at the junction of the thorax with the abdomen. 
It is by the action of these two little vibrators 
that the cicada is able to produce the sound, 


which is so loud that in calm weather it can be 
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heard for nearly a mile. Perhaps the earliest 
music as regards man lies in certain savage races, 
who, as long as they can maintain a rhythmical 
beat on any resonant substance, do not particu- 
larly care what it is. 

However, some tribes are more ingenious than 
others ; so they cut a deep groove upon the up- 
per surface of a log, then hollow it through this 
groove, and upon this rude instrument they ham- 
mer away to their hearts’ content. Then, some 
tribes who are a little more advanced cut off a 
section of a tree trunk, hollow it out, set it upon 
end and beat upon its sides, Then another still 
more advanced tribe finds out that if something is 
stretched over the cavity, and is beaten instead 
of the log, the resonance is much increased ; 
and in consequence of this discovery the real 
drum was invented. 

It is said that the savage tribes of West Africa 
make drums in this way of such power that their 
sullen roar can be heard for miles around, as 
their slow, triple beat summons the tribe to arms. 

With all their advance in drummaking, they 
little knew of the beautiful and complicated in- 
strument in their very midst—nature’s drum, 
that made possible the use of their own crude in- 
struments. ‘The internal ear, or tympanum, as 
it is scientifically termed, has a drum, and it is 
by the vibration of this drum that hearing is 
made possible; the vibrations of the air being 
transmitted to the drum in the ear by means of a 
beautiful bony structure or apparatus, termed the 
hammer and anvil—malleus et incus. Some- 
times the action of the drum is partially checked, 
and then the person is said to be hard of hearing. 
Sometimes it is broken, or its action totally 
clogged, when he is said to be deaf. Our most 
perfect instruments in this line are the bass and 
kettle drums. ‘They seem to be easy to play upon, 
but one can find out his mistake by trying one. 

In vibration of strings the first instruments 
were the vines and runners of the forest, and 
these were played upon as the hurricane swept 
through them. The AMolian harp is one of the 
first examples of this. On this instrument the 
strings are all tuned to the same note, and D 
seems to be the one generally accepted as being 
the most free from false tuning, and less liable 
for the errors of temperament. Several of the 
strings are an octave lower than the others, but 
the tone is always the same. This instrument is 
placed in a curfént of air, as under a raised win- 
dow, and the wind plays over the strings in the 
same manner as it does in the primitive forests 
over the vines and runners. With the Molian 
harp no fingers are needed to touch the strings, 
but the current of air sets them vibrating in the 


most wonderful manner, and they automatically 
divide themselves into the component parts of 
the common chord, and produce octaves, fifths 
and thirds ad infinitum. 

If a string be stretched to two supports, and 
then vibrated with the finger, we have much the 
same effect. Now, if that string be lightly touched, 
or dampened, as it is called, in the middle, it will 
divide itself into two portions, and sound oc- 
taves. All players of stringed instruments know 
how invaluable are these harmonics, without 
which many passages of well-known music could 
not be played, and which are produced by damp- 
ening, and not pressing, the strings. 

Strips of fibre torn from tree or plant often 
vibrate in the wind force, and cause basslike 
notes to be heard in the forests. 

In the instance of the swan we have a most re- 
markable example of the trombone. This won- 
derful apparatus, by which the swan produces the 
far-reaching cry, is the trachea or windpipe. This 
passes down the neck, protected by the bones, 
until it reaches the chest. Then it leaves them 
and enters the cavity of the chest, and contorts 
itself in such a manner as to obtain greater 
length, just as is the case with the trombone and 
other valve instruments. 

The trombone, as we all know, has the ad- 
vantage of being lengthened at will, thus giving 
the performer a fresh tonic, and consequently 
another series of harmonics. Valved and keyed 
instruments have a similar advantage, the one 
acting by lengthening and the other by shorten- 
ing the air. In the brass instruments furnished 
with a mouthpiece, and not with a reed, the notes 
are obtained by vibrations of the inclosed air 
caused by the movement of the lips. As, for 
example, in the bugle we have first the tonic ; 
then, by altering the lips, we get the octave 
above the tonic ; then tle third, which is in fact 
another octave, and so on: the truth of which 
depends on the ear of the player. 

All these notes, then, are obtained by means of 
the lips, which set the column of- air vibrating 
and divide it into harmonics, The apparently 
complicated bugle calls used in the army are 
nearly all formed from four notes—that is, if we 
take C as the tonic—Q, G, C, E, G. 

The hum of the gnat, or the buzz of the bee, 
sounds familiar to us, are all nature’s music, and 
the air is filled with these musicians, which eons 
of ages ago made melodious the primitive earth. 
A very curious instrument has been invented, by 
which we are enabled to measure by the sound 
the rapidity with which a flying insect moves its 
wings. This instrument is culled the “siren,” 
and enables us to measure the vibrations of sound 
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as accurately as the barometer measures the weight 
of the atmosphere, or the thermometer the tem- 
perature. For fear we may be extending our 
article too long, let us recapitulate, so as better to 
understand the science that produces the different 
effects. Musical instruments are classified as 
stringed instruments, wind instruments and in- 
struments of percussion. In some stringed in- 
struments, however, as the pianoforte, the sounds 
are produced by striking the strings by keys ; in 
others, as the harp and guitar, by drawing them 
from their position of rest. In a third class, as the 
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violin, viola and bass viol, the strings are put in 
vibration with a bow. In the wind instruments 
the sound is produced by the agitation of the in- 
closed column of air. Some—as in the case of the 
flute, clarinet, bassoon and oboe, instruments of 
wood, and the trumpet, horn and trombone, in- 
struments of metal—are played by the breath ; in 
the organ, concertina, harmonicon and accordion, 
the wind is produced by other means. 

We see, therefore, according to the few ex- 
amples set forth, that nature was before us in 
musical methods. 
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SAND. 


By EVELYN JERROLD. 


THE biographies of literary genius have not 
often a king’s name on the initial page. The 
present memoir is an exception, and has an indis- 
putable right to begin with a mention of royalty. 





Richelieu in the boudoir and Turenne in the 
field. It is no far-fetched fancy that traces to 
this son, the warrior that Carlyle vilified, many 
of George Sand’s most conspicuous characteristics. 


SS 


DELACROIX’S PORTRAIT OF GEORGE SAND. 


When Augustus Frederick finally succeeded in 
driving Stanislaus from his purchased kingdom 
of Poland he gave himself up to the alchemists— 
who promised him an elixir of life—and the mis- 
tresses who gave him more than three hundred 
children. The most historically important of all 
these light loves was that which connected him 
with Aurora of Kénigsmarck, and which resulted 
in the birth of a son who was destined to rival 
Vol, XXXIII., No. 3—18, 


The Maurice, Count of Saxony, who, when twelve 
years old, ran away to Flanders and took service 
under Marlborough, who restlessly left the Eng- 
lish for the Russo-Polish army before Stralsund, 
who divided his leisure between hard living and 
hard study—Prince Rupert and Vauban by turns 
—he certainly presents some points of resemblance 
to the famous mistress of Nohant. Ailing almost 
unto death, he beat the butcher of Culloden three 
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times ; he was bitter and satirical of humor, de- 
spised a sycophant, and when begged to become 
a member of the Academy refused bluntly in the 
worst-spelt letter that gallant gentlemen of the 
good old illiterate days ever wrote. During his 
youth in France he had for mistress a famous 
tragic actress, and their daughter, Marie Aurore, 
was the grandmother of George Sand. She mar- 
d the Count de Horn, President of the Swed- 
1 Diet, who was deposed for having headed the 
party in the state, and took refuge in 
His the 


Abbaye aux Bois; but convent life did not mean 


] 
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* 
weakest 
France widow retired to convent of 
rigorous asceticism in the merry and miserable 
days of Louis XV., and she gathered round her 
a sprightly court of beribboned wits and too-suc- 
cinetly draped beauties. Her 
freely and irreverently, and it and she finished 
hy fascinating one of those Receivers General who 


tongue wagged 


mutronized the encyclopedists, and she became 
Mme. Dupin de Francueil. Their son Maurice 
1793, became colonel under the 
irst Empire, and was thrown from his horse and 
ed at La Chatre, in He was the father 
of Amantine Lucile Aurore Dupin—George Sand. 
ler patrentage, the traditions and teachings of 
her family, influenced George Sand in mind and 
character and conduct with singular force. She 
had a signal advantage—the supreme one in all 
intellectual educations ; there was no common- 
place individuality about her, there was nobody 
to play chorus—that chorus of common sense 
which first tells us what the world will say—in 
the earlier scenes of her life. Society’s tenth muse, 
our Lady Grundy, had not an interpreter among 
the monitors of her childhood. Her father she 
knew not, but we know of him through her. 
ilis grave and gracious letters, quoted in the 
*- |listoire de Ma Vie.” exhibit a generous mind, 
dreamy and active by fits, the somewhat emphatic 
und theatrical heroism of an age when men called 
children Caius Gracchus, and dreamed of 

the Universal Republic—the positive skepticism 
of Bonapartist parvenus, who had proved pretty 
forcibly that God did not at all protect or in- 
spire the men He graced with sovereignty. Her 
mother was of rather a low social order (Mme. 
Maurice Dupin’s father was a “master bird- 
catcher”); but she did not lack originality, and 
at sixty was keen-witted, caustic and alert as she 
had ever been. Her grandmother was the most 
singular instructor, and did much to mold George 
Sand’s mind and shape her destiny. She was a 
typical figure of the eighteenth century, soft and 
bigoted, brilliant, paradoxical and ‘‘ masterful” 
—proud of her race and preaching equality. She 
was a fanatic of the Jean Jacques religion, which 
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she taught her granddaughter, and which George 
Sand never forgot. The novelist professed a 
vague veneration for her father ; she inherited a 
good deal of her mother’s petulance and playful- 
ness, but it was the old Comtesse de Horn who 
virtually educated her—or, rather, allowed her to 
educate herself, which was the system of culture 
preferred by the powdered professors of natural- 
ism who worshiped Rousseau—and her grand- 
mother, not her mother, recurs again and again 
in all those pictures of her youth which George 
Sand loved to trace and traced so well. 

Brought up between the shadow of Rousseau 
and The very real presence of a stately dame with 
decided philosophic views and a quick tongue to 
expound them, the child grew up as she was 
bound to grow. She dreamed and ran riot, had 
fevers of devotion and agonies of doubt, had 
hardy, healthy country habits, and meditated on 
death on moonlight nights. She was a child 
with the manliness of Mme. de Staél and the 
effeminacy of Byron. All that has been re- 
counted about her early days and all she herself 
has written indicate that at an age when most 
children are simple sensualists in pinafores she 
strove to break from real life and live by the 
imagination. And not only her education, but 
the atmosphere of her home, encouraged such 
yearnings. 

Her childhood was passed—where her life ter- 
minated—in the little hereditary chateau at No- 
hant, near La Chatre, in the most beautiful val- 
ley of the River Indre. Berri is the central prov- 
ince of France, rich in wood and hilly, and there 
the natives believe and aver the old Gallic blood 
is to be found untainted, as assuredly the old 
Gallic names are yet extant unchanged. Berri- 
chon folklore is unfathomable, and George Sand 
drew upon it all her life. As a child she loved 
the rustic poetry of the Gallic province, the wild 
legends of pre-Frankish and Roman periods. 
She grew up listening to the old villagers’ tales 
of horror and tales of love, and doubtless the 
simplicity of construction of all her best romances 
is the result of these early lessons. They occu- 
pied her childish mind despotically. And she 
was not content with them ; she wove stories of 
her own, traveled into strange worlds with im- 
aginary companions, beheld imaginary comedies 
played for her behoof ; lived a curiously vision- 
ary as well as a curiously robus’ life, in fact, 
among her hills by the banks of the Indre. We 
are told that her youth was occupied by one long, 
endless romance which she never wrote, and 
which she remembered vividly in her old age. 
The hero Corambe was half Christian, half pa- 
gan, and with him she communed for hours to- 
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gether, discussing her opinions, telling her dreams 
and fancies—making an ideal judge of her crea- 
tion. But her life was by no means entirely 
given up to such reveries ; she could never have 
been the brave, energetic and self-reliant woman 
she became had she only loved the poetic side of 
her country life. She enjoyed its practical occu- 
pations and pleasures as well. At fifteen she was 
a dead shot, rode without a saddle, fenced well, 
and danced indefatigably. At this time, during 
all her childhood, in fact, she was dressed as a 
boy, and on some oceasions in her after life she re- 
assumed man’s attire for the freedom and protec- 
tion it gave her. She mixed freely and played 
with the peasant children about her, and formed 
in such communion ideas of social equality—of 
communism even—that perfected the originality 
of her intellectual education. Her reading, too, 
harmless as it appears in a day when the works 
of Ouida are on every drawing-room table, was 
heterodox for a young girl of gentle family at the 
happy time of the Restoration. Like the large- 
minded gentlewoman she was, the old comtesse 
left her library doors open, and out of the dusty 
treasurehouse her grandchild brought ‘* Estelle 
et Nemorin ” (an insipidly sentimental love tale 
that was deemed terribly inflammatory at the 
time), and ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ” and * Corinne,” 
the ** Iliad,” ‘‘ Atala,” ** Millevoye,” ‘* Panl and 
Virginia,” and the like. One of her favorite 
books was ‘* Lavater,” and one of her favorite 
occupations, to compare the studies of physiog- 
nomy with the faces of those around her. She 
remarked that the drunkard looked like the 
coachman, the choleric like the cook, the pedant 
like the tutor, genius like the Napoleonic effigy 
on the current coins—and she remained a firm 
believer in Lavater’s doctrine ever after. 

It is evident that such an education could not 
proceed uninterruptedly while there were people 
living within a mile or two who respected Jes con- 
venances as much as the Decalogue. It might 
form a woman of character, but it assuredly 
would not produce a woman of the world ; and 
under the Restoration—as at other times in 
France—as in other regions—character was not 
the quality most prized in the marriage market. 
It was the younger Mme. Dupin who represented 
common commercial sense in the Chateau de No- 
hant. All along there had been a dispute, though 
we may believe a quiet and courteous struggle, 
between grandmother and daughter-in-law, for 
Aurore’s love and trust. This continuous quar- 
rel was the source of all her childish griefs ; she 
leaned toward her grandmother, but she was a ten- 
der and reverent daughter then and afterward. In 
1817 the worldly-wise section of the family pre- 
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vailed. She was sent to Paris, to the Convent of 
the English Augustines, to receive that religious 
education which at Nohant had scarcely even 
been hinted at. The convent rules did not sub- 
due the young Berrichonne savage at first. She 
remained active, independent and daringly specu- 
lative, led every mutiny, and was classed with 
that section of indisciplinable pupils which is 
called in every convent Jes diahles. But she was 
too imaginative, too impressionable not to feel 
the passionate seductiveness of Catholicism at 
last. The religious fervor seized her kneeling in 
the convent chapel and thinking of St. Augus- 
tine’s conversion on the eve of the Assumption. 
In her turn she heard the Tolle leye, and gave 
herself up to the poetry of religion. The devo- 
tional fit was ardent, as was every feeling of her 
nature. She read the New ‘Testament, and it 
touched every democratic and poetic fibre in her. 
She knelt for long hours in mute adoration, liks 
St. Teresa. All the nervous, exaggerated scru- 
ples and terrors a convent life fosters in imagina- 
tive natures, troubled and tormented, might have 
wrecked her mind if her confessor had not 
chanced to be an honest and sensible Jesuit 
father, who lectured and reasoned with her, ap- 
plying to religious excess the moderating frop de 
zéle of an epigrammatist who was not excessively 
religious, though he wore a mitre. After her 
cure she became again the independent diadle, 
and delighted the good sisters by organizing a 
theatre in the convent and playing “ Moliére ”— 
considerably modified and severely expurgated, 
we may be sure. 

She remained three years a convent pupil, and 
in 1820 was back at Nohant. In the following 
year the old Comtesse de Horn died. The young 
girl’s sorrow was passionate, poignant and never 
forgotten. In every crisis of her life it ached 
again like an old wound. 

At Nohant, before and after her grandmother’s 
death, she continued her ehild’s life of vagabond 
activity ; she rode wildly on her old mare Colette, 
followed by a peasant urchin who had assumed 
the functions of her squire. She read vora- 
ciously, and her studies at this period definitively 
formed her character and shaped her style. The 
“Génie du Christianisme ” whoily dispelled the 
potent religious mysticism of her convent days— 
corrected the effect of the ** Imitation of Jesus 
Christ.” She read Mably, and thought the 
Abbé’s ** Rights and Duties of the Citizen” too 
moderate ; though the great Condillac’s brother 
certainly formulated in those pedantic pages a 
theory of government which would not be consid- 
ered reactionary by the present French Assembly. 
Leibnitz gave her a great love of science; but 
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Jean Jacques Rousseau made her. She devoured 
** Emile,” the “ Vicaire Savoyard,” the ‘‘ Lettres 
de la Montagne ”—the ‘‘ Contrat Social ” reduced 
her. That was the full stop of her spiritual 
growth. She held the Genevan philosopher to be 
the true politician, the true Christian. But he 
did not console her. And after her grandmother’s 
death she sorely needed consolation. She had 
quarreled with her confessor, and practiced re- 
ligion no more. She turned to the moralists, and 
they destroyed her illusions one by one. Cha- 
teaubriand’s ‘“‘ René” began ; Byron continued ; 
Shakespeare dealt the last blow. All her code in 
those days was in the ‘‘ Misanthrope ”; suicide 
seemed to her the one escape—and that escape 
she was near to consummating. One day she 
rode her horse madly over a precipice, and was 
saved from death by a miracle. 
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agricultural husband used the dowry to extend his farm- 
ing operations. He filled his sheds with merinos of pure 
race, he bought magnificent bulls, he doubled the number 
of his plows; he was attentive to everything save to his 
young wife—and he could not see that Aurore with her 
seventeen years, her delicate and sensitive nature, was 
dying of ennui in the heart of this prosaic existence.” 


All that she suffered has never been told in de- 
tail, but it is known that she bore neglect and 
ennui with exemplary resignation for several 
years. Two children, a boy and a girl, were born 
to her, and all the softer, homelier aspirations of 
her nature were satisfied. But there came a mo- 
ment when even her motherly dignity was of- 
fended. The bucolic baron slighted her—did 
more than slight, it was said—before her children. 
She fell ill, and was ordered to the Pyrenees. She 
went alone, the baron being engrossed with beeves 














CONVENT ‘‘ DES DAMES ANGLAISES,” WHERE GEORGE SAND WAS EDUCATED. 


The home at Nohant was not a happy or a 
healthy one for so passionate and unquiet a nat- 
ure. Her mother was irritable, angry and plaint- 
ive, and her daughter made little opposition to 
an arranged marriage with M. Dudevant, son of 
a baron of the Empire, and himself a retired of- 
ficer who had taken to farming, and was learned 
in manures and bovine races. The baron’s por- 
trait is traced, and not unflattered, in ‘‘ Indiana,” 
and the sketch is at once an indictment of the 
arrangers of the marriage, and an excuse for 
many of its unfortunate results. The baron was 
a man 


‘* with a bald head, with gray mustaches and fierce eyes— 
a rigid master before whom everybody trembled, wife, 
servants, horses and dogs. Never was a ménage less in 
accordance with the proud yet tender nature of the young 
wife. She brought him half a million of money; the 


and sheep. At Bordeaux, for the first time in 
her life, she mixed in general society, came into 
contact with people of her own rank and educa- 


tion. It was her first glimpse of the outer world, 
and measuring herself with the rank and file, she 
must suddenly have awakened to a knowledge of 
her superiority. The friends she made contrib- 
uted to the awakening. She was warmly wel- 
comed ; she was extravagantly praised ; a court of 
flatterers surrounded her. The quick originality 
of the young Berrichonne was a new and grateful 
element in the polite conversation of the pro- 
vincial town. And withal the Berrichonne was 
beautiful. She had many courtiers, and one of 
the chief shipbuilders of the town loved her pas- 
sionately. But then, at least, no word was 
breathed against her reputation, and she returned 
to her husband, resolved to endure him and her 
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life as dutifully as she could. But the insight 
into the pleasant, friendly and admiring society 
of Bordeaux had not fitted her for the mute re- 
sumption of the unlovely duties of a farmer’s 
wife and the uncomplaining endurance of the 
farmer’s society. She sought for friends wher- 
ever a friend was likely to be found. She opened 
her arms to poetry, to art, to science—to anything 
which might introduce a breath of the outer in- 
tellectual world into the heavy atmosphere of her 
home. A young compatriot, Jules Sandean, then 
a law student, visited Nohant during the vaca- 
tion, and it was he who first set her dreaming of 
literary fame. It was at that time, too, that she 
became acquainted with Néraud, whom she called 
Le Malgache (native of Mada- 
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The intimacy was innocent, but it was original, 
and it led to scandalous consequences. George 
Sand forgot all her life, forgot, in a number of 
her books, that simple friendship between man 
and woman is generally either the residue or the 
seed of a stronger feeling. The young law stu- 
dent, Jules Sandeau, returned to Paris wildly 
but secretly worshiping the mistress of Nohant. 
Néraud remained, and fell in love as well. She 
tells the story of the love in the ‘‘ Lettres d’un 
Voyageur,” throwing a transparent veil over the 
personages. 

A lady in the neighborhood, to whom he sent 
from time to time a bouquet, a butterfly, a shell, 
inspired him with sincere friendship, which she 





gascar, from which island he 
had just returned, brimful of 
science and anecdote), and it 
was indirectly through him 
that she was first cast upon 
the world alone. He had 
been a soldier of the Republic, 
and was then a little man, 
hardy, facetious, caustic and 
eccentric, one of the strongly 
marked exceptional characters 
that George Sand always 
grouped around her. His 
single passion was botany, and 
he had no sooner settled near 
Mme. Dudevant than she be- 
came his pupil—a fervent, 
indefatigable disciple. 


‘“*We used to sally out in the 
morning,” she recounts, * looking 
for field butterflies while the dew 
was yet heavy on their wings. At 
noon we pounced upon the scara- 
beus of emerald and sapphire 
sleeping in the heart of the roses. 
In the evening, when the sphinx 
with ruby eyes buzzed about cer- 
tain plants for love of their smell 
of vanilla, we lay in ambush ready 
to seize the reckless drinker. What 
happy walks we had along the 
banks of the Indre and in the 
damp fields of the Black Valley! 
I remember all one autumn conse- 
crated to the study of mushrooms, 
and another which we devoted to 
the examination of mosses and 
lichens. Our luggage was a micro- 
scope, a book, a tin box—and in 
addition to that, my son, a fine 
baby four years old, who would not 
leave us, and who contracted then 
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never left him.” 
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reciprocated not less sincerely. But a mania for 
twisting words made him call the fraternal affec- 
tion love. The hyperbole neither flattered nor 
offended the lady. She was then a quiet, affec- 
tionate person who had placed her love elsewhere, 
and did not conceal the fact. She continued to 
philosophize with him and accept his bouquets 
and letters, into which he always managed to 
insert a word or two of lovemaking. The dis- 
covery of one of these notes gave rise to some 
violent scenes betwéen Malgache and another 
person who possessed legitimate right over the 
lady. Malgache determined to set out and join 
the Moravian Brotherhood. He started on foot 
with his tin box, his pipe and his microscope, a 
little bit in love, and very sorry to have caused 
unhappiness, but gotting rid of it all with a pun. 
He stopped among the rocks of Vaucluse, deter- 
mined to live and die on the border of the fount- 
ain where Petrarch used to evoke Laura’s image 
on the watery mirror. ‘* But we knew our Mal- 
gache too well to believe his sorrow eternal ; as 
long as there are flowers and insects in the world, 
they will be lost arrows that Cupid aims at him.” 

And effectively the lover returned with a fine 
botanical collection. Aurore ran to him laugh- 
ing, and kissed him on both cheeks ; he shed one 
that tear love was drowned, but 


tear, and in 
friendship survived it. 
But the episode had awakened the husband’s 


suspicions. Thenceforth there were doubt and 
espionage on one side, utter ennui and indomi- 
table pride on the other. Life in common had 
become impossible. In 1831 an agreement was 
entered into by husband and wife, according to 
which the latter was allowed her freedom in ex- 
change for her fortune. She went to Bordeaux 
with her daughter, leaving her husband to apply 
her dowry to the amelioration of agriculture. In 
‘‘TIndiana,” which contains even more autobio- 
graphical details than most of her early romarices, 
she describes a great disappointment that awaited 
her in the capital of the Gironde. Indiana has 
left her husband and arrives at the house of the 
man who had offered her his love a year or two 
before. Raymon has forgotten everything, re- 
ceives her coldly, and announces that he is about 
to be married. He preaches conjugal obedience 
to her, and lightly, when she turns to go, humbled 
and despairing, points out that she is leaving a 
wrapper behind her. The incident may be ex- 
aggerated in the romance, but there is no doubt 
it is substantially true. George Sand’s impulses 
were quick and trustful, and more than once 
they led her to throw herself for sympathy upon 
persons who called themselves her friends, but had 
no idea what friendship meant to her mind. 
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Thus rebuffed, an abandoned wife, she went to 
Paris with her little daughter Solange, and for a 
brief space took refuge in her old convent of the 
English Augustines. But she had outgrown all 
love of the system and ceremonial of the Church. 
Besides, she had to maintain herself, to work as 
she could. She left the convent, therefore, to 
establish herself in a very humble way in the 
Latin Quarter, on the Quai St. Michel. There 
she lived the life of a grisette (the grisette existed 
in those days), a life she afterward depicted in 
very sombre colors in her novel ‘‘ Horace.” Her 
ambition was modest—only to keep herself—no 
more. But she was not long in discovering that 
in @ woman it is an ambition which the world 
does not invariably applaud, and not unfre- 
quently declines to gratify. ‘The author of ‘ La 
Petite Fadette” worked hard and humbly, and 
with small profit. She began by painting birds 
and flowers on snuffboxes, fans, napkin rings, 
etc., in Spa wood ; she painted a portrait here 
and there, and achieved an occasional transla- 
tion: it was the classic starvation of Bohemia. 
In the midst of it all her young guest of Nohant, 
Jules Sandeau, found her out. She was in un- 
disguised poverty, and the young student was 
hardly richer. His father was but a poor employé 
in the Revenue Office, and could only allow him 
& meagre income. But Sandeau was still in love, 
and Aurore had begun to love him a year before. 
For the first time George Sand put into practice 
her then half-formed free-love doctrine, and lived 
with the young student as his wife. For years 
afterward her conduct in this and other /iaisons 
was misrepresented and maligned. Men painted 
her as something little better than Messalina, 
little more decorous than Mile. de Maupin — 
which work appeared at about that epoch. Then 
came stories of wild orgies and wicked saturnalia ; 
every night of the poets and painters and novelists 
who formed her circle was a Walpurgis night. 
The reality was vastly different. The lovers of 
the Quai St. Michel were miserably poor. Theirs 
was a sober life as well as a sober passion. It was 
under the pressure of extreme poverty that George 
Sand made her first effort to write for her bread. 
It may appear singular that she should never have 
thought of literary fame before. The singularity 
is more apparent than real. Until her arrival in 
Paris she had been thrown among people who 
would as soon have thought of winning notoriety 
at a roulette table as of earning reputation at a 
desk. Even the old comtesse, intelligent and 
liberal woman as she was, would have chosen to 
be the literary patron rather than the literary 
professor. But Jules Sandeau as a student was 
almost on the borderland of journalism, and had 
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already used his pen for other purposes than tak- 
ing notes on the benches of the law schools. The 
translations that Mme. Dudevant had attempted, 
above all, their common poverty which could not 
be borne much longer, suggested that they should 
write to a then famous Berrichon, Henri Dela- 
touche, editor of the Figaro. 

One generous principle has always been con- 
spicnous in the management of the Figaro. The 
promoters of that sheet have systematically thrown 
open their doors to the novices in literature, the 
poorest ’prentices in the craft. It has been their 
practice to listen to every applicant—from the 
lad of twenty with his tragedy of ‘‘ Germanicus,” 
to the worn-out old professor with his little trea- 
tise on medieval philosophy. And whoever could 
prove that he possessed a spark of originality, a 
promise of power, was sure of a place in the 
columns of the Figaro. 

True, the plan has ruined many minds ; men left 
the journal exhausted, gangrened, corrupt and 
venal—Figaristes, in a word—the light-hearted 
and supple-kneed gentlemen who gibe at Victor 
liugo, are bored by Balzac, and have conspired 
to give a moment’s notoriety to the inanities of 
M. Xavier de Montépin. At that period, how- 


ever, the Figaro was merely a journal of the very 
lightest literature, liberal in its dealings if not 


in its politics. Nestor Roqueplan edited it with 
Delatouche, but Sandeau and Mme. Dudevant 
preferred to apply to the latter as a countryman 
of theirs. Such provincial ties were very strong 
in those days of laggard diligences and dangerous 
roads. A letter was concocted ; and, true to the 
Figaro principle, M. Delatouche returned a kindly 
answer to the young beginners, and invited them 
to the Vallée aux Loups, where he had a villa 
close to that occupied by Chateaubriand. 

Ife received them warmly, and, when the ill- 
paid paintings on Spa wood were mentioned, de- 
clured at once that journalism was better than 
that—and not much more difficult. It is notice- 
able that Sandeau was the chief personage in 
these early interviews. Delatouche proposed to 
him to become a member of the Figaro staff ; 
and when the young man alleged—with excel- 
lent reason—that he was incorrigibly idle, Mme. 
Dudevant put in, humbly: ‘ Let me help you.” 
Such was the trivial beginning of a collaboration 
which was soon to mystify all Paris. 

After a few newspaper articles, Henri Dela- 
touche, a keen critic, perceived that his new re- 
cruits might make clever chroniqueurs, but would 
assuredly develop into distinguished novelists. 
He advised them to begin on romance—and he, 
whose word was law with most of the contempo- 
rary publishers, would see that the work came 


before the public. In their little room on the 
Quai St. Michel, the Bohemian ménage took up 
their pens, and in six weeks had completed the 
novel ‘‘ Rose et Blanche ”— an essay of which 
both lived to be heartily ashamed. It had a 
sub-title —‘*‘ or, The Actress and the Nun,” and 
was a decidedly irreverent humoristic sketch, in 
the manner of Paul de Kock. It was refused 
everywhere, and even the puissant critic Dela- 
touche had great difficulty in persuading an ol 
publisher to give four hufdred francs for the 
manuscript. In those days, however, and for 
authors so situated, four hundred francs was no 
despicable sum, and the collaborators regardel 
it as a solid encouragement to persevere—also a, 
temptation to remain idle. 

The volume was nearly ready for the booksell- 
ers when a formidable note of interrogation rose 
before the authors’ eyes. What name was to fig- 
ure on the title page ? Both writers were in ex- 
ceptionally delicate positions. In her situation, 
Aurore averred, it was utterly impossible that her 
name should appear. The announcement would 
raise an unappeasable storm of scandal. 

On the other hand, the young student’s allow- 
ance of a hundred francs a month would cease 
directly his father knew that he had had a han! 
in a novel—and that a novel of anything but 
wholesome complexion. 

The difficulty was removed by Delatouche, who 
had by this time become very intimate with his 
compatriots, and who suggested that Sandeax 
should be cut in two; accordingly the book was 
signed Jules Sand. 

It is probable that this first venture was utterly 
unsuccessful ; it is certain the book is now wholiy 
unknown and undiscoverable. The same may be 
said of two or three subsequent works issued from 
the study of the Quai St. Michel, ‘‘ Cora,” ‘‘ Cyp- 
rien” and “ La Prima Donna ”—the last of which, 
however, is to be found in an early number of the 
Revue de Paris. It is impossible, at any rate, 
that the authors could have profited much by the 
first fruits of their collaboration. Jules San- 
deau’s constitutional indolence soon reasserted 
itself after the publication of ‘* Rose et Blanche.” 
He was given to long day reveries, to Oriental 
Keyf ; and when he was roused his preference 
was for talking rather than writing. Indeed, 
neither of the literary partners seem at this time 
to have put forth much energy in the campaign 
against poverty, or the battle for fame. Mme, 
Dudevant again adopted male costume, to enabla 
her to push her way into the cheapest part of the 
theatres—and in the theatres the lovers seem to 
have passed a good deal of their time. They sat 
in the gallery, elbowing blouses and craning over 
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the caps of concierges and grisettes ; and when 
the curtain had fallen they strolled hours to- 
gether, arm in arm, discussing the play seen and 
the novel to come, prolonging their walk for 
hours on moonlight nights from the Pont St. 
Michel to the Pont Neuf. The result of this 
poetic idleness was the common prosaic one. It 
arrived in the grim form of creditors ; it stared 
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them in the face one day in the shape of an empty 
cupboard. It was strongly suggested that Mme. 
Dudevant should return to Berri to arrange a 
separation from her husband, and obtain a grant 
of alimony. But before leaving she drew up with 
Jules Sandeau the plan of a domestic novel which 
was to be the result of their joint authorship. 
The chapters were sketched one by one and di- 
vided between the lovers. Mme. Dudevant car- 
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ried off her share, and made Sandeau promise to 
work hard during her absence. 

That absence was longer than either had ex- 
pected ; but, nevertheless, Jules Sandeau discov- 
ered a much better way of filling it up than work- 
ing. Ie went to sleep. He dreamed the time 
away, and in his dreams he wrote masterpieces— 
and volumes, which the publishers like better. 
But it was all dream 
work, and when Aurore 
returned he met her 
empty-handed, if with a 
full heart. She, however, 
brought back a bulky 
manuscript ; she had 
written ‘ Indiana” her- 
self. Even then she was 
humble ; ignorant of her 
own powers. Sandeau 
was still the chief of the 
community; and to him 
she looked to revise and 
correct the novel. But 
the future author of the 
** Maison du Penarvan” 
was of a frank and gen- 
erous nature, and he had 
scarcely read a chapter ere 
his enthusiasm was ex- 
pressed, and he told her 
that such a work needed 
no revisal ; it was a mas- 
terpiece, came whole and 
perfect from her brain. 
Mme. Dudevant would 
have had it printed im- 
mediately, in the same 
way that the preceding 
fruits of their joint labor 
had been printed. San- 
deau emphatically refused 
to assume a share of the 
authorship—to sign the 
two volumes. There was 
a kindly contest, during 
which Aurore called in 
Delatouche to side with 
her. All her generous 
sentiments rendered her blind to the ‘ point 
of honor” which forbade the young student 
to profit by her genius; but neither she nor 
the old critic could make him yield. At last 
the authoress alleged the material difficulty of 
finding another pseudonym. Here Delatouche 
stepped in, saying: ‘‘ Your first book was signed 
Jules Sand. Sand is your common property. 
Choose another Christian name. And see, here 
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is an almanac; to-day is the 23d of April, the 
day of St. George.. Call yourself George Sand.” 

Thus simply was the greatest pseudonym of 
this century discovered. 

The copyright of ‘‘ Indiana” was bought for 
six hundred francs. It is @ maxim with many 
Paris publishers—though but of few elsewhere 
—that a publisher ought not to know how to 
read. But in this case that liberal and laudable 
axiom was not the only thing on which the pur- 
chasers of ‘‘ Indiana” based their small offer. 
There were weighty judgments on the publisher’s 
side. Delatouche selected three supreme literary 
authorities to sit in judgment on the new work— 
Alphonse Rabbe, the historian (the friend to whom 
Iiugo addressed some of the most stirring, albeit 
vehemently Royalist, verses of the ‘‘ Chants du 
Crépuscule ”), Keratry and Balzac. Keratry, who 
was even then an old beau—though he died in 
1859—sprinkled a good deal of snuff over the 
manuscript, and thought the work to be able as 
to style, but fatally uninteresting in plot, and he 
added severely that a woman ought not to write. 
Balzac made light of all the author’s literary ef- 
forts. There are a hundred notorious examples 
of such egregious errors of judgment on the part 
of authorized writers dealing with unknown 


works ; and that there are many proves a thing 
which scarcely needs proof—that vox populi is 
the sovereign voice, after all. 

The public reversed all private judgments in 
the case of ‘‘ Indiana.” The book was an historic 
event even in those days when Victor Hugo and 
Lamartine were yet in the heat of their early in- 
dustry, and giving to the world songs which are 
yet ringing in the world’s ears. There was a vast 
amount of curiosity mfxed with the popular en- 
thusiasm. There was a question in every out- 
ery of admiration. Whence came the new won- 
der ? Who had begotten it—a man or woman ? 
and not a few added: a devil ? Then low whis- 
pers went about. The author was a woman, al- 
ways dressed as a man—in velvet coat, a stick in 
her hand, shod with top-boots. Boots and a cigar. 
Who knew him ? or her ? and still the Clerical 
writers added: it? Whether he had guessed the 
secret or not, Jules Janin in his notice in the 
Débats added materially to the mystery. He 
wrote purposely: ‘“‘I should like to see him—or 
her. I have seen him—and I said to her—that 
he was the greatest literary artificer of the age.” 
Chateaubriand professed to be afraid of her, 
doubtless as of a writer who must make ‘‘ René” 
pale and “ Atala” wither. 
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At first only a corner of the veil was raised for 
the behoof of a few sympathetic professors in art 
and literature. Needless to say that the high Bo- 
hemian perch had been abandoned : it is ever but 
a resting place for the ‘‘ winter of our discontent,” 
and when the first spring rays fall on a few gold 
pieces on the table the wisest of us leave it. 
Otherwise Bohemia becomes what Murger called 
it—a cul de It was yet Bohemia where 
George Sand first held her court, but a Bohemia 
where you guessed there were gold mines, and 
through which a tributary of Pactolus ran. Here 
she received gracefully and gayly nearly all the 
illustrious in literature and art of that fruitful 
time. Here came Gozlan, then a beginner; Mery, 
whose poems had overturned a ministry; Jules 
Janin, Gustave Planché, and others, their peers. 
She was a kindly, even a jovial, hostess, dressed 
as a man always, smoking inordinately, meeting 
her guests as their equal, even in sex. She was 
delighted with her new name—the name con- 
ferred upon her by her first baptism of fame—and 
she would only allow herself to be called George, 
a practice which she kept up until very late in 
life. Those were, perhaps, the happiest days of 
her youth. Her fame excused her eccentricity, 
her beauty apologized for the fame her rivals in 
literature might have envied. She grew worldly— 
fashionable. She was seen everywhere, a small, 
lithe figure in a well-fitting redingote, a proud 
Bourbonnier face framed in a mass of black hair. 

In the heat of her success she neglected the 
companion of her sadder days, and in bitter grief 
Sandeau left Paris, and traveled to Italy on foot, 
almost penniless. Her regret was poignant and 
lasting. Three years afterward she wrote to the 
democrat Francois Rollinat : “I care little about 
growing old; yet lam grieved to grow old alone ; 
but I have not found the being with whom I 
could live and die, or if I found him I did not 
know how to keep him.” And again, aout a 
picture which Sandeau gave her: “During a 
year the man who left me this portrait sat with 
me every night at a little table, and lived by the 
same work as I. 
sult each other about our work, and we supped 
at the same little table, talking of art, our senti- 
ments and our future. Our future has played us 
false. Pray for me, O Marguerite le Conte ”— 
the name of the faithful lover in the portrait. 

More than any French author of modern times 
(Balzac excepted) George Sand had the faculty 
of continuous labor. A dreamer, and at moments 
a voluptuary, she had withal a fever of fecundity. 
‘« Indiana ” was palpably a first stroke, a keynote. 
The enthusiesm it excited had scarcely lessened 
when ‘‘ Valentine ” appeared, toward the end of 
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1832 ; and six months later ‘ Lélia” was pub- 
lished. There is a strong autobiographical re- 
semblance between the three novels. Critics of 
the Clerical and Conservative parties chose to see 
in them three precise portraits ; and a great cry 
arose. ‘‘ Indiana” had astonished, ‘* Valentine ” 
irritated, ‘‘ Lélia’” maddened. Indeed, even in 
this tolerant period ‘‘ Lélia” still represents in 
the eyes of many honest matrons the acme of all 
that is prurient, profligate and pernicious in lit- 
erature. That reputation was made for it in the 
days when it first appeared—the ‘ bad name ” was 
given. The virulence with which it was criticised 
has never been surpassed since the hearty times 
when men held that the circle could be squared, 
or called their opponents dogs and devils by way 
of argument. ‘‘ Lélia” is the saddest and the 
most violent of George Sand’s novels. In all her 
early literary life she took an intense interest in 
passing events, and felt each public catastrophe 
deeply: ‘* Lélia” was written in profound dejec- 
tion. The Warsaw massacres had just taken 
place, the Paris insurrection had just been sternly 
repressed, and poverty and cholera were rife. 
There came to her shortly, however, some 
happier hours. A year or two before the pub- 
lication of her first novel, a young man, her 
junior by six years, had achieved with somewhat 
affected nonchalance a volume of very youthful 
verse, Which at once made his name famous. The 
poet was Alfred de Musset. His style, his philos- 
ophy, were in utter opposition to all George Sand’s 
tastes and beliefs; yet from the first, we are told, 
his rhymes to Marquise d’Amaquei, his Byronic 
ballads, all the fripperies and falsehoods of his 
work, touched and charmed her. She wished to see 
the poet, and Buloz, the editor of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes (who had just engaged her on his 
staff), invited the author of ‘‘ Indiana” and the 
writer of ‘‘ Rolla” to a great literary dinner at 
Véfour’s. The introduction had the foreseen 
result ; De Musset’s personal fascination was 
irresistible, and had on George Sand a very 
subtle power. A few days afterward he was 
present at a party given by her; and six weeks 
later they left together for Italy, he traveling 
under the somewhat transparent title of private 
secretary. ‘They staid many months in Venice, 
for which place George Sand conceived an un- 
dying passion, and where she made several 
friends. But her companion wearied of her, de- 
ceived her. He returned to Paris before her, 
and she remained to roam in the Tyrol singly, or 
prowl about Venice in the company of her dear 
friends, Dr. Culci, Beppa, and her favorite gon- 
dolier. Her Tyrolese expeditions she looked back 
on as the greatest enjoyment of her life. She 
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started alone, clad in a mountaineer’s rough 
blouse and gaiters, a very peasant lad to all ap- 
pearance. She carried a bundle of bread and 
cigarettes in her haversack, and thus equipped 
she would travel for days in the wildest parts 
of the mountain, sleeping under rocks or on 
rough benches by the hearthstone of a wayside 
inn, where the company was never savory, and 
not always honest. The letters she wrote at this 
period to Rollinat, Néraud, De Musset and others 
are curious compositions—feminine in their vague 
poetry and sensitiveness to every beauty and hor- 
ror in nature; masculine (she always spoke of 
*herself in the masculine gender, even when writ- 
ing to dear friends) in their shrewdness of ob- 
cervation, their humor, and their upright in- 
dependence of character and judgment. Nor 
were her explorations of Venice less original. 
She went where she chose—known everywhere as 
little Zorzi—smoking eternally, and talking with 
monks and gondoliers, noting the native airs (to 
be afterward used in ‘‘ Consuelo”), learning the 
native dialect. She spent nights on the canals, 
listening to the gondolier’s cries of warning, or 
the musicians in some splenetic English lordling’s 
gondola. It was the life of a gypsy ; and reading 
the records of its pleasures, it is easy to conceive 
that she who adored it so, and enjoyed it better 
than anything, should have sighed till her middle 
age for a companion who could share all her tasks, 
understand all her feelings. 


But she was now enrolled in the ranks of those 
militant Jittérateurs who are the slaves of their 
renown, who must produce at all times and at 
any cost, yield their two volumes a year as punct- 
ually as the grapes ripen for the vintage. (George 
Sand returned from Italy—to dream and write of 
it ever after—and published successively the tive 
novelettes, ‘‘ André,” ‘‘ La Marquise,” ‘* Lavinia,” 
“* Métella,” and ‘‘ Mattea.” ‘* André” is a pro- 
found psychological study ; the last three works 
are Italian reminiscences. ‘‘ Jacques,” another 
study of character, was published during this 
year—1834. In the following year she was in 
Berri for a season, and there made the acquaint- 
ance of the Republican advocate, Michel (of 
Bourges), who was destined to exercise a con- 
siderable if temporary influence over her life and 
works. He was of a melancholy,-austere and 
doctrinaire school, preaching vaguely (but in all 
sincerity) the unity of social and religious truth. 
Her Republicanism had been hitherto of a very 
sentimental and speculative kind; under his 
tuition it became hard and positive for a season. 
He treated and taught her loftily, scolding her 
for her weak, repining and indefinable aspira- 
tions, while she sat at his feet an humble and self- 
accusing disciple. 

In 1836 her situation with regard to her hus- 
band had become hopeless, and, persuaded’ by 
several friends, notably by the Republican ad- 
vocate, she assumed her maiden name and title 
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to bring an action against Baron Dudevant, of 
whom she demanded her private fortune and the 
custody of her children. The case was heard at 
the tribunal of La Chatre, and at the Royal Court 
of Bourges. Michel was 
, her counsel, and the ac- 
tion assumed at once the 
proportions of a political 
event and great social 
scandal. All the appel- 
lant’s errors after leaving 
her husband’s roof were 
pitilessly divulged and 
cleverly made much of ; 
but, on the other hand, 
things were proved against 
M. Dudevant which en- 
tirely alienated public sympathy, and showed him 
in the light of a dense and brutal boor. If the 
kick with the heel of a boot, mentioned in “ In- 
diana,” was not proved to have had its parallel in 
fact, it was sufficiently shown that M. Dude- 
vant had upon several oceasions used personal 
violence, even before his children. The agricul- 
turist professed loudly the most sovereign con- 
tempt for his wife’s intellectual endowments, 
and accepted her infidelities with sublime 
philosophy. During her connection with 
Sandeau he wrote: ‘‘I am going to Paris. 
I shall not go to your house, because I don’t 
want to inconvenience you, any more than 
I want you to trouble me.” 

The baron’s case was hopeless, and he 
withdrew his opposition ere the judges gave 
their decision. That decision was entirely 
in favor of George Sand. Her patrimony 
was restored to her, and she was named the 
legal guardian of her children—Solange 
(the name of the patron saint of Berri), 
who was then eight, and Maurice, a boy of 
twelve. Her greatest joy was the return t6 
Nohant as its mistress. 
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““O my household gods,’ 
even as I left you. 


she wrote, ‘*‘ I see you 
I bow hefore you with that 
respect which grows deeper every year in the heart 
of man. Dusty idols at whose feet has stood my 
father’s cradle, and mine, and those of my children 

you who have seen some kinsmen and shall see 
carried to their rest—I hail you, pro- 
tectors unto whom my childhood knelt, friendly 
gods upon whom I have called in the hour of my 
exile, in the heat of fierce passions. 


many more 


To see you 
Why did I leave 
you—you who deal so tenderly with simple hearts, 
you who watch over the little children when the 


again is precious and is painful. 


mothers fall asleep; you who fill the young girl’s 
slumber with dreams of pure love—who give the 
elders sleep and health. 
peaceful Penates ?” 


Do you recognize me, 


GEORGE 








SAND. 


Henceforth George Sand was never long absent 
from Berri; but she had not yet learnt to live 
outside the world, in the torpor of provincial do- 
mesticity. She was yet young, in vigorous health, 
and eager to see and acquire and discuss. In the 
year following her definitive separation from her 
husband she went to Switzerland with her two 
children, journeying in gypsy fashion, dressed in 
a countryman’s blouse and gaiters, and looking 
half a gamin, half a lady. <A considerable per- 
tion of the voyage was performed in the com- 
pany of Liszt, who had also organized a very Bo- 
hemian caravan, in which the young men looked 
like girls, the ladies like peasant lads—the maes- 
tro himself wearing his hair on his shoulders, a 
broken straw hat, and whistling the ‘‘ Dies Ire ” 
frenetically wherever he went. When the civic 
authorities of the little Swiss towns donned their 
scarves and presented themselves in a body to wel- 
come the great pianist, their bewilderment was im- 
mense at meeting a dusty company in blouses, that 
smoked cigarettes unceasingly, played the pranks 
of schoolboys, and talked like mystic philoso- 
phers. George Sand was ever at home in music- 
al society, listened to music, talking of it, trans- 
lating it, as it were, into her own vivid and 
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poetic language. In this year she produced 
‘*Mauprat,” the most powerful work in her 
‘‘ first manner,” and by far the most artistic in 
construction. At this time, too, she wrote the 
** Derni¢re Aldino” (another Italian reminis- 
cence), ‘“‘Maitres Mosaistre,” and ‘‘ Pauline,” all 
being published in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
A month or two after her return from Switzerland 
her mother died. There had never been much 
sympathy between her and George Sand ; hers 
was a lower, coarser nature; and the daughter 
manifested none of the passionate grief she had 
felt at the death of the Comtesse de Horn. 

Up to this date George Sand’s works only ex- 
pressed her personal opinions, described her own 
experiences and reveries. 
Afterward several alien 
influences made them- 
selves felt. The first of 
these was Chopin, whom 
she met in 1838, and with 
whom she spent eight 
years. They went to Ma- 
jorca together, and she 
described the journey on 
her return. At about the 
same time Lamennais be- 
gan to press his theories 
upon her. He had just 
founded the Monde, and 
in that sheet she publish- 
ed the ‘ Lettres 4° Mar- 
cie,” religious rhapsodies 
worthy of a penitent Mag- 
dalen, and teeming with 
heterodox humanitarian 
doctrines. Then a reflec- 
tion of Pierre Leroux’s 
theories was seen in 
“Spiridion,” and the 
** Sept Cordes de la Lyre,” 
half-imaginative, half- 
philosophic works, whereof the fundamental ideas 
seem to be the belief in human perfectibility, the 
necessity of re-establishing the harmony of all 
faculties, broken by systems, and a faith in re- 
turn of souls reborn in other bodies. This same 
inspiration is felt in ‘‘ Consuelo ””—the beginning 
of which, born of Chopin’s influence, is a fine 
essay on the ethics of music—and the ‘* Comtesse 
de Rudolstadt,” two incoherent parts of one ro- 
mance. The heroine of ‘‘ Consuelo” is Mme. 
Viardot (Mlle. Garcia), and many of the inci- 
dents in the novel have their parallel in the early 
life of both M. and Mme. Viardot. Some strong 
socialistic tendencies are foreshadowed in ‘‘ Con- 
suelo,” and they become more distinct—thanks 
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to the author’s democratic surroundings—in the 
‘« Compagnons de Tour de France” (a tale of the 
old trade corporations), the ‘‘ Meunier d’Augi- 
bant,” a wonderful study of French agricultural 
classes, and the ** Péché de M. Antoine.” All 
these were published between 1839 and 1845, their 
number and their artistic excellence showing that 
at forty years of age the author had more than 
the imgination, more than the ardor of her youth. 
And what is rarer still, her juvenile industry had 
not waned. 

But George Sand had not yet entered the 
sphere in which she achieved her greatest tri- 
umphs. She had been a mystic, a Socialist, a 
dreamer of vain dreams and a preacher of reforma- 
tive doctrines. ‘‘ Jeanne” 
announced the formation 
of a newstyle, a return to 
pure art, and in ‘ Lu- 
crezia Floriani,” “ Te- 
verino,” “ Ciccinino,” the 
change grew more notice- 
able. The author of 
‘*Mauprat” had turned 
toward the idyl, the simple 
romance of country life ; 
and when ‘‘ La Petite Fa- 
dette” appeared it was 
seen that she had opened 
up an entirely new vein in 
French fiction, Until 
then the peasant had not 
existed in French litera- 
ture. Poets retained the 
pre-’89 prejudices, and 
ignored them ; romance 
lagged behind history. Ile 
might be an elector; he 
cauld not be a novelist’s 
ais 3 hero. ‘The reading public 
only knew him as a be- 
ribboned impossibility 
imagined by Florian and Delille, or an argu- 
mentative automaton contrived by the eney- 
clopedists. or the first time George Sand intro- 
duced him as a flesh-and-blood reality, and the 
world went mad about him. It is needless to de- 
scribe or discuss ‘‘ La Petite Fadette.” Whoever 
has even dipped into modern French literature 
knows it by heart ; knows, too, the touching story 
of ‘‘ Francois le Champi” which followed it, and 
knows best that masterpiece of idyllic romance, 
‘‘La Mare au Diable.” In all of these George 
Sand put her peasant education to profit. Ideal- 
ized as to sentiment, her rustic men and women 
are strikingly true in speech, manner and habit. 
She was more than the Walter Scott of Berri, 
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‘* Never think that I desert your cause. Of all 
| causes ‘tis the noblest and most beautiful. I can- 
not even conceive a poet having any other; for if 
all words are empty as to meaning, at least those 
of fatherland and liberty are harmonious, while 
legitimity and obedience are rough, unlovely and 
made for the ears of gendarmes. One may flatter 
a nation of brave men, but to worship a crowned 
wittol is to abandon all human dignity.” 


Thus, as soon as the throne of Louis the 
Thrifty had been dragged contemptuously 
down the boulevards to break up on the 
Place de la Bastille, George Sand was in 
Paris, and in the centre of a very ardent 
and important group. She caught fire at 
Until this day individualities had 
impressed and influenced her; the molding 
power was now a party. She wrote an em- 
phatic Introduction to the “ Bulletin de la 
Republique,” she addressed the people in 
two letters, and founded a weekly news- 
paper, Lu Cause du Peuple, which advocated 
sentimental Radical views. She was in daily 
communication with Ledru-Rollin, the Min- 
ister of the Interior—the “ Father of Man- 
hood Suffrage,” as he has since been called. 


once. 











MME. SAND IN WALKING COSTUME.—(SKETCH BY 
GRANDSIRE, 1860. ) 


as some writers called her, for she described the 
peasantry of Central France as she saw them, not 
as they might have been in the historical past. 
It is more difficult to understand and portray ¢ 
race as it is than to create one from some archo- 
logical remnants and historical memoirs. It takes 
2} George Eliot to do the first ; a G. P. R. James 
can achieve the second. 

There came a time, however, when George Sand 
was compelled to leave idyl and bucolic, and re- 
enter the busy world, pen in hand. She came to 
the front in 1848, not as the many calumnijtors 
who have described her life asserted, with any 
sclf-seeking ambition to play a big part in that 
drama which was half a farce, but because her 
surroundings, her friendships, foreed her for- 
ward, All her friends, her literary companions, 
were active soldiers on the democratic side. Né- 
raud the Malgache was a veritable country Bru- 
tus; Michel was elected a member of the Assem- 
bly; Rollinat, the poor austere advocate, was a 
member of the Committee for Foreign Affairs ; 
Chopin was a strong democrat, and she had firm 
friends in Godefroy Cavaignac, Herbert and 
Ledru-Rollin. Her own sentiment, too, was warm 
and steadfast. 

George Sand wrote, after expostulating with 
a severe theorist, who held that art enervated and 
demoralized the masses : 


The violence of some of the circulars issued 
from his ministry raised all kinds of fears 
in the moderate bourgeoisie, and the most 
violent of all was the work, or in a great measure 
the work, of George Sand. During 1849 she 
contributed articles to the ultra journal, La Com- 
mune de Paris, directed by MM. Barbés, Lobrier 
and Cabaign. She wrote a preface to the popular 
educational series, ‘* Les Conteurs Ouvriers,” and 
in 1850 translated and patronized Mazzini’s ‘ Re- 
public and Royalty in Italy.” , 

There her career as a political writer came to a 
close. It was not a very successful one. She 
earned no title to fame in it, if she did not dis- 
honor her talent and her character. Without 
protest, if not without regret, she accepted the 
coup @état, and retired to Nohant, only to leave 
it now and then for busy visits to Paris on the oe- 
casion of some important first performance, or 
other great literary festivity. From this time, 
indeed, she seemed to take a new and warm in- 
terest in dramatic literature. She saw, perhaps, 
that the romance, like the social tastes and mor- 
als, of the Second Empire was to be theatrical. 
Some years before she had attempted a five-act 
drama, which failed signally. But 
‘* Francois le Champi,” played at the Odéon in 
1849, and ** Claudic,” produced in 1851, were well 
received, though it took many years to educate 
her as a skillful dramatic author, many years to 
reconcile the public to the subtle philosophic 
drama, or purely poetic fantaisies in which she 
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excelled. The ‘‘ Marquis de Villemer,” played 
from the beginning to the end of 1864, was her 
first and her greatest dramatic success, and ‘* Le 
Drac,” ** Les Beaux Messieurs de Bois Doré,” are 
works that still command full honors in the Latin 
Quarter, which furnishes the most critical and 
cultivated audiences. 

The public was promised a piquant enjoyment 
in 1854—another series of confessions by a female 
Jean Jacques. George Sand published the ‘‘ His- 
toire de Ma Vie” in the columns of the Revue. 
Never were expectations more cruelly disap- 
pointed. Readers found themselves in the dis- 
tressing position of gentlemen who have paid 
for the Memoirs of Casanova, and acquired the 
hymns of Dr. Watts. The “ History of My Life ” 
was a portrait, it is true, but only a bust, as the 
disappointed declared. It is a story of the edu- 
vation of a mind, the development of a character ; 
it contains few anecdotes, and none that are scan- 
dalous. Indeed, so far from affording a weapon 
to the people who had calumniated her private 
life, the ‘* History ” contained passages that rec- 
onciled George Sand to many of her assailants. 
The last battles were fought in 1857, when “ Elle 
et Lui” appeared. The character, the purpose 
of the book is well known. Alfred de Musset 
had died of ennui and absinthe. Straightway 
the men who had held him impossible, impracti- 
cable, incorrigible in his vanity and his weak- 
ness, rose up and wept over the martyr poet, the 
great misunderstood, and even pointed at the 
women he had known and deserted as the wrecker 
of his life. The answer to the indirect accusa- 
tions and posthumous panegyric was “ Elle et 
Lui.” Doubtless that sect which holds it crim- 
inal to speak evil of the dead, and which gen- 
erally contains a good many distinguished slan- 
derers of the living, could find much to rebuke 
in George Sand’s defense, for defense it was. But 
judged at this day, even in France, where literary 
feuds run high and long, the work has been pro- 
nounced substantially true and perfectly excus- 
able. In face of the fulsome worshipers of De 
Musset’s memory, it was pardonable, at the worst 
it was brave in a woman who had loved and been 
deceived in him, to prove that love had not had 
such a great place in his life, and that there were 
such things as infantine vanity, egotism and av- 
arice in the poet who had played the victim all 
his days. Naturally the book excited keen curi- 
osity and vehement criticism. It was answered 
by the poet’s brother, Paul de Musset, in a work 
entitled ‘* Lui et Elle,” in which an unjustifiable 
use was made of private notes and correspondence 
concerning George Sand and Alfred de Musset. 
And for more than a year the publishers were 
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deluged with reminiscences of the dispute—Lui, 
Elle, Eux, Tous les Deux, etc. But George 
Sand was out of the focus of the quarrel, laboring 
as hard as ever in the Berri chateau. 

There remains little to chronicle. The rest of 
her life might almost be summed up in the cata- 
logue of the works she was yet to produce ; and 
even written in this fashion, the history of her 
declining years would be sufticiently long. The 
imagination remained quick, her style pure and 
picturesque ; but it cannot be said that any of the 
works of her old age are likely to endure. Chief 
among them are the ‘* Beaux Messieurs de Bois 
Doré,” ‘* Adriani,” ‘Le Diable aux Champs,” 
** La Daniella ”—an audacious and even indecent 
work, both morally and politically—** Narcisse,” 
‘Jean la Roche,” ‘ Les Dames Vertes,” ‘ Le 
Marquis de Villemer,” ‘ Mlle. la Quintinée,” a 
philosophic and religious answer to Feuillet’s 
sickly ‘‘ Sybille ”; ‘* Francia,” a story of the Ger- 
man invasion ; ‘* Impressions et Souvenirs ” (relat- 
ing to the war) ; the “ Chiteau de Pictordu,” ete. 

During the last twelve or fourteen years of her 
life George Sand did not leave Nohant, and held 
very little communication with the capital. But 
she was anything but a lonely or sour, solitary- 
humored woman. Not a soul in the countryside 
that did not know Ja bonne dame, and got a gay 
good morning from her as they passed the little 
gates, or met her in the lanes of the valley. Her 
family had settled around her under her own 
roof—Maurice Sand, his wife and children ; So- 
lange, who married the sculptor Clesinger, and 
her children. She had many old friends within 
call; she had nearly always her guest chambers 
full. It has been the fortune of the present 
writer to know many of the occupants of those 
hospitable chambers—men welcomed by George 
Sand in the old Imperial, days, men who went to 
her during the bitter winter of the war—who 
smoked cigarettes with her not many months be- 
fore her death. It was a tranquil, intellectual 
life in the little chateau of Nohant. The very 
walls were covered with verses, maxims, proverbs. 
And withal no place could be less like the tradi- 
tional house of the bluestocking. 

One entered the house by the open front door, 
and found oneself immediately in the vestibule. 
The dining room was opposite; the drawing- 
room door on the right would open, and George 
Sand appeared, a small, slight figure, simply 
dressed, a finely marked face, and a heavy mass 
of white hair. She offered her hand and her 
cheek at the same time—all friends kissed her 
in the old-fashioned French manner. Maurice 
Sand was always late, being occupied with some 
new entomological wonder ; but his daughters— 
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the elder of whom, Aurore, is a tall and smiling 
young lady—replaced him. If the visitor arrived 
in the afternoon, he was sure to see George Sand ; 
but at four o’clock she retired to work, and only 
reappeared when dinner was served. After break- 
fast she walked round the park and trundled the 
bowls for a few minutes ; then she rested—with 
deft hands manufacturing toys for her grandchil- 
dren, or gravely elucidating a Chinese puzzle, an 
amusement she particularly affected. She was 
clever in all manual exercises, even needlework, 
and she has been known to have left books and 
manuscripts for three or four days to re-dress the 
marionettes of 
Maurice Sand’s min- 
iature theatre—fig- 
ures wonderfully 
carved, and gener- 
ally worked by him- 
self. At four Mme. 
Sand retired to her 
room, followed by 
her dog Fadet— 
whose supposed 
dreams and reflec- 
tions she delighted 
in humorously in- 
terpreting. 

The sound of the 
dinner bell gathered 
host and guests and 
family together. 
Mme. Sand never 
used the privileges 
of her age and great- 
ness, and made a 
point of dressing 
handsomely in 
honor of her visit- 
ors. Nor did she 
profess any asceti- 
cism with regard to 
culinary matters. 
She fully bore out the theory that the men who are 
greatest in the study keep a keen eye upon the 
kitchen. It was Mme. Maurice Sand’s daily task 
to superintend the preparation of the chatelaine’s 
favorite dishes. One signal luxury at Nohant was 
the fruit. George Sand retained her childish 
tastes, remembering the time when bread and 
fruit was her finest fare. Sojourners at Nohant 
have talked of six or seven varieties of strawberry 
piled up at dessert. Ere that copious dessert was 
ended George Sand lit a cigarette, dropping the 
ashes methodically into a glass of water. She 
talked her best then. In public, in general so- 
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ciety, she remained almost mute; but with her 





children and grandchildren, her friends and 
neighbors around her, she chatted freely and 
pleasantly, telling anecdotes of every celebrity 
of the century, from Béranger to Dumas the 
younger, from Meyerbeer to Louis Blanc. In 
the evening there were moth hunts in the park ; 
Mme. Maurice played Chopin or Berlioz in the 
salon ; then George Sand bade good night and 
retired—to work until two or three in the morn- 
ing. Occasionally, on gala nights, Maurice would 
perform with his puppets one of the fantastic 
pieces in his mother’s large and varied collec- 
tion denominated —'Théatre de Nohant.” 

Thus peacefully 
and usefully closed 
the life of her who 
had played in her 
century as strange 
and restless a part 
as any of the crea- 
tions of her im- 
agination. She had 
been ill for a month 
without speaking of 
her ailment. On 
May 13th, 1876, suf- 
fering compelled her 
to keep her bed. The 
family was away at 
a wedding party. 
Dr. Papet discover- 
ed intestinal paraly- 
sis, and knew she 
was lost. The agony 
lasted eight days. 
On Wednesday, the 
8th of June, it was 
seen that the end 
had come. All that 
night she spoke no 
word —save to beg 
her son to with- 
draw — manifestly 
dreading that he should see her in the last con- 
vulsion. She died at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, saying in a distinct tone, a little while be- 
fore the end: “ Surtout qu’on ne détruise pas la 
verdure.” 

It was thought at first that the words meant 
delirium, then it was remembered that a group 
of firs planted near the orchard wall overshad- 
owed the corner of the cemetery, where George 
Sand would rest beside her father, her mother, 
her grandchildren. 

She lies there now, “la grande femme de ce 
siécle,” said Victor Hugo; ‘la bonne dame,” 
said the peasants. 


HER LAST PHOTOGRAPH. ) 
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SIxTy years ago most every boy in the New 
England States was taught the use of firearms. 
Game of every description was plentiful in the 
woods and forests near Newburyport, Mass., from 
the moose and deer, wild turkeys and geese, to 
the smallest sandpiper known, and the rivers and 
bays swarmed with fish. It was a cothmon thing 
for boys to shoot enough quail and partridge in 
an afternoon to give the family a good dinner the 
following day. I have often been sent out by my 
father to shoot ducks or other birds, and have re- 
turned jubilant, to fling down at my mother’s 
feet a great bunch of teal and mallards—and 
helped to pick them for her, too. 

Nearly every young scion of the good old Pu- 


ritanic stock of those days soon learned to stop 
quail or snipe whenever he raised the old flintlock 
musket to his shoulder. The Joe Manton guns, 
and others of celebrated makers, were scarce, as 
nobody except rich gentlemen could afford to pur- 
chase them. Most of the guus in use were the 
old Tower Hill muskets, made in England with 
a 10-inch bore, heavily and clumsily mounted. 
Some were altered to the percussion lock, but 
many preferred the old-fashioned flint. <A bull- 
ock’s horn served us for our powder, which we 
took pride in carving and polishing elaborately, 
and slung over our shoulders. The shot was gen- 
erally carried in a small leather bag, with an or- 
dinary clay-pipe bowl to measure the charge ; but 
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** LOOKING FOR THE HELP THAT CAME NOT.” 


some of my friends used to carry the shot loose 
in a deep pocket in their jackets. 

Nevertheless, with all these simple instru- 
ments and ways, we used to bring home an 
abundance of birds, for we were familiar with 
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their haunts, and also knew the proper time to go 
for them. 

There were no stringent game laws in those days 
to guide the hunter, for those who followed the 
chase were true sportsmen in every sense of the 
word, and they would never kill or disturb any 
bird or animal out of season. If by chance any 
one was detected in so doing he would be put into 
Coventry at once. No! there was honor among 
sportsmen. Even as a young boy I was taught 
never to shoot anything that was not good for 
food, or some use. Now, in this enlightened (?) 
age, pot hunters shoot everything feathered, 
from a humming bird to an eagle, and every fur- 
bearing animal, from a buffalo or deer to a striped 
squirrel, 

Always after a storm in the fall of the year 
we used to go to the meadows, bays and rivers 
for ducks, geese and marsh birds. After a very 
severe northeast storm of two or three days’ dura- 
tion, my young friend, Nat Jackson (who figured 
prominently, later, as General Jackson), who 
most always accompanied me in my outings, 
came and asked me to go shooting with him on 
the morrow, as the bay was sure to be full of 
birds. Nothing could have pleased me more, 
and I at once consented, and promised to be at 
his house by 2 a. M. 

I went early to bed after seeing all my equip- 
ments in good order, and after persuading the 
cook to leave my breakfast by the fire and put 
me up some lunch, as we should be absent all 
day. Punctually at the appointed hour I was at 
my friend’s house, where I found him eagerly 
waiting for me, and as well equipped as myself. 
It was a cool, crisp morning, and moon and stars 
shone out brightly, for the storm had passed. 
Hlow we did enjoy that glorious morning, as we 
tramped along over hill and dale, full of boyish 
projects! We had fully six miles to go to the 
spot where our gunning float lay. We were’fol- 
lowed by my little cocker spaniel Rover, our in- 
variable companion, who enjoyed the fun as 
heartily as we did. 

It would be as well to describe our float (as it 
was then called), or boat, which is not much used 
nowadays, except occasionally in Eastern New 
England. It is about 10 feet in length by 2 wide, 
and 18 or 20 inches deep, flat-bottomed, and 
made of light pine stuff, with oak braces. The 
sides are entirely covered with salt hay or meadow 
grass and weeds. It has a small hole in the top 
of the stern for the handle of the paddle, so that 
the gunner can lie down and scull the boat with- 
out being seen, and sneak up to the game without 
exciting their suspicions. When properly fixed, 
and in the water, the boat resembles a floating 


log covered with weeds or straw, and on each side 
are brackets for the guns. 

Two persons could go in the boat, one at the 
bow and one at the stern, and it required consid- 
erable skill to manage. It was such a cranky 
craft, and so easily upset, even the wildest boys 
refrained from larking in one when out in deep 
water. However, practice in that as all else 
made perfect, and when underscvood it could be 
as easily directed as a canoe, without noise. 

We were not long in reaching our destination, 
and quickly had our float in the water, with a 
fresh lot of hay in the bottom, taken from the 
stacks in the meadow. My gun [I loaded with 
24 drachms of fine powder and 14 of double B 
shot, as I had heard a goose honk, and I was dee 
termined to get him, if possible. My friend loaded 
with No.8 shot, for smaller game, and then we 
embarked, I taking the stern and he lying flat on 
his face in the bottom of the boat, on the hay, 
gun in hand, on the lookout. I sculled the boat 
downstream, slowly and noiselessly, and the first 
faint dawning light soon appeared in the eastern 
sky. It seemed to start everything into life, and 
we could hear soft, rustling sounds close around 
us, 80 that we kept our eyes wide open. 

Just as we rounded a bend in the river we 
caught sight of a small flock of green-winged teal, 
feeding, but somewhat scattered. We quietly ap- 
proached within gunshot, but they did not heed 
us; so, getting our guns ready, we made a noise 
like Ssh! ssh! ssh! when they all swam quickly 
into a group, to rise in a body, as they always do 
when frightened. As they arose Nat fired into 
them, and out of sixteen seven lay floundering in 
the water, while the rest got away and settled in 
a salt pan, near the mouth of the river. I could 
have stopped many, but my charge of B shot I 
reserved for larger game. After securing our 
birds we proceeded down the river toward the 
bay, where we discovered a goose some distance 
away. By sneaking along the shore we managed 
to get within fair shooting range, when he rose 
with a wild honking, and was just in the right 
position for me. I raised myself up and fired, 
when he fell a few feet from where he rose. Rover 
went for it and soon brought it in, dragging it by 
the neck. It proved to be a fine female goose, 
and we were highly elated at our luck. 

Had we been older, or less intent on our sport, 
we might have enjoyed the scenery as we passed 
down the Parker River, which then, as now, was 
most attractive. 

This is the old Quascacunqnen River of the 
Indians, and every foot of its banks is historic 
ground. In its waters, according to Wood, the 
historian of the place, ‘‘ much sturgeon was taken 




















and pickled and sent to England, twelve, fourteen 
and eighteen feet long,” and it was deep enough 
for vessels of 50 or 60 tons burden to pass up it. 
Tradition says that the Rev. Mr. Parker preached 
his first sermon under the branches of a magnif- 
icent oak on the north bank, in 1669, and his 
name was given to the river. Behind this the 
country rises considerably, divided into many 
eminences, one very noticeable called Powwow 
Hill, and on our right were the far-famed Ips- 
wich Hills, once heavily timbered, and even still 
fairly wooded. Near by was where the first 
English settlers formed plantations and founded 
the town of Ipswich, originally called Agawam, a 
name given to a tribe of Indians who once 
woamed over these hills. Eastward the blue 
ocean spread out before us, lit up gloriously by 
the rising sun, and Plum Island showed in the 
distance, that had been thrown up by the wind 
and waves forming large and extensive sand 
dunes its whole length of over nine miles. 

To return to my story: We both reloaded with 
small shot, and as we entered the bay we saw 
ducks by the thousand. We pulled our boat up 
on the bank, under cover of the long, black grass, 
and for the next few hours we were hard at work 
bagging our game, including mallard, teal, pin- 
tail gray and black ducks. We had noticed from 
our position that large numbers of birds were fly- 
ing across and alighting in the vicinity of shoal 
water, where it opens out into Massachusetts Bay. 
So we concluded that we would change our base 
of operations, and, launching our boat, we re- 
embarked. Ipswich Bay at this point is about 
two miles wide, and we both paddled vigorously 
to reach this point. Nearly in the centre of the 
bay is an islet of flat land about a hundred feet 
square, covered with long scrubby grass, quite 
under water at high tide. 

As we approached it we discovered a flock of 
twenty-one geese sitting upon the water, on the 
opposite side of it, with their heads under their 
wings, asleep, all but one old gander. His head 
was erect and looking sharply about in every di- 
rection. We stopped and drew our small shot, 
replacing it with double B, and then sneaked 
round the nearest point. When within fair dis- 
tance we agreed that Nat should fire at them sit- 
ting, and I was to take them as they rose. As 
soon as we cocked our guns the click - click 
aroused the old sentinel gander, and he instantly 
gave a sharp note of warning. Every head was 
at once erect, and then was our chance—not a 
moment to be lost! My friend fired. There was 
music on the water, in the air—rich and melo- 
dious! The rushing noise of their wings as they 
rose, and the splash of the water, were more de- 
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lightful to our ears than the choicest strains of a 
Wagnerian opera! I let go a charge from my old 
King’s arm, and three fine fat birds tumbled and 
lay dead breast upon the water, and with four 
from Nat’s gun, truly we were in splendid luck ! 
{t made our eyes glisten and our hearts jump. I 
do believe my friend was prouder of his prowess 
that day than he was in after years when he had 
helped to win some decisive battle for his country 
in her stormy days, with the title of general and 
its attendant honor to boot. 

We then drew up our boat on shore on the islet, 
leaving it, as we supposed, in a place of safety, 
after carefully arranging our game in it. One 
bird had been only wounded, and Rover went 
after it on what seemed a hopeless chase. We 
then sat down and rested on our honors, heartily 
enjoying our luncheon, and so absorbed were we 
in our chat over the achievements of the morn- 
ing and the work still to do, that we forgot all 
about our boat. The tide had turned, all un- 
heeded by us, and was flowing in fast, and before 
we knew it the light craft floated away. The 
first intimation we had was seeing it quite a dis- 
tance off, and hearing Rover bark as if to arouse 
our attention, as he had returned without the 
crippled goose. What must we do? Swimming 
after the boat was out of the question, as wind and 
tide were taking it away too fast. We were rudely 
awakened from the joyous dreams we had been 
indulging in to the grave reality of our sit- 
uation. 

We were well aware that at high tide there 
would be water over the whole islet, and some 
immediate action was an imperative necessity or 
we should be drowned. With our guns we set to 
work digging up sods, where we could find them, 
till we had raised a mound several feet high. We 
worked like beavers, the water gradually en- 
croaching on us. We then mounted to the top 
of our pile, with our guns pushed down through 
the centre to strengthen it and give us the stocks 
to hold on by. With our arms clasped round 
each other we stood, trying to make light of our 
trouble, and looking anxiously round, hoping 
every moment that some passing fisherman might 
see and rescue us. 

As hour after hour went by our hearts sank, 
and when night fell it was truly a pitiable 
condition for two lads to be in. The water had 
surrounded us, chilling us to the bone, and we 
feared every wave might undermine our frail 
structure. It was the 31st of October, and the 
water from the ocean was cold, and the little 
wind there was piercing to our soaked limbs. 
Hungry, drenched, cold and well-nigh hopeless, 
our plight can easily be imagined. Death truly 
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stared us in the face ; but considering the cireum- 
stances, that would have tried any man severely, 
we kept up wonderfully well. Oh, the dreary 
loneliness of those weary hours! No sound broke 
the silence save the distant murmur of the waves 
on Plum Island, the sharp quack of a stray heron 
winging its way to its feeding ground in the shal- 
low waters of the rivers, and the occasional splash 
and restlessness of the ducks sitting in flocks near 
us. Fortunately for us, the wind died down, or 
it would have been impossible for us to have en- 
dured the cold in that night of horror. 

It must have been about 2 A.M. when the tide 
had receded enough for us to descend from our 
mound, but when we tried to move our stiffened 
limbs we had to make many attempts before we 
succeeded. We made every exertion in our power 
to move about, for it was a matter of life and 
death in more senses than one. Luckily we had 
to set to work vigorously as soon as possible, and 
this work helped to keep up our pluck. The 
mound had sunk considerably, and must be re- 
paired. The moon and stars shone out brightly, 
and we managed to pile on sods to raise our rest- 
ing place before the next inflow of the tide, or we 
should be lost. It was with great difficulty we 
could mount again, for our strength was failing 
fast. Patiently we again took our stand, talking 
of the dear ones at home, fearing we should never 
see them again, and gazing with despairing eyes 
over those pitiless waves for the succor so long 
delayed. At last our minds began to wander, 
and clinging still more closely to each other, we 
both felt the end was near. 

About 7 A.M., none too soon, we were discov- 
ered by a professional gunner named James 
Thurlow, who saw us quite a distance off, by the 
mirage so often seen on these waters raising us to 
view. He made all haste to us, astonished to find 
us alive in such a position. When he came along- 
side in his boat we could hardly speak, and great 
care had to be observed in removing us, for we 
could no longer help ourselves. The gunner’s 
boat was small, and the danger of swamping it 
great, but by careful management he raised us 
bodily one by one in his arms, laying us side by 
side in the bottom of the boat, when we at once 
fell into a sound sleep, utterly exhausted. 

Mea~time great had been the consternation in 
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our respective homes when we did not appear be- 
fore dark, and inquiries were made for us every- 
where ; and when after midnight Rover appeared, 
all covered with mud, their worst fears as to our 
fate seemed realized. 

When we had made our first mound the little 
fellow had staid with us, trying to keep a foot- 
ing, till the water was too deep for him, and he 
swam off toward the shore. Then he commenced 
the long journey over the meadows, swimming 
the creeks and going by the nearest route to my 
father’s house, where he howled under the win- 
dows till he was let in. The poor fellow presented 
a doleful appearance, and hungry as he was, 
could hardly be persuaded to eat. Between every 
mouthful he ran and tugged at the trousers of 
my father and brothers. He was so persistent 
that they determined to follow him, and set off 
at daylight. 

He led them across the meadows by the route 
we had taken, and when they came to the river 
he hunted round till he found a boat. Jumping 
in, he took possession of it, impatient till my 
father and brother followed him. They started 
down the river, but had not gone far when they 
saw a boat approaching, and Rover set up a 
most furious barking, jumping about with de- 
light. It proved to be Mr. Thurlow’s boat, with 
the objects of their search. They did not dis- 
turb us, but we were taken to a house near the 
Parker River bridge. We were at once put to 
bed, vigorously rubbed and wrapped in blankets, 
and after some stimulants and light food we were 
left to sleep off our exhaustion. 

We were able to be moved the next day, but it 
was some time before we recovered our usual 
health and strength. 

Some fishermen found and brought in our 
float, that had stranded on Plum Island, with all 
our game in it. As we partook of the savory 
geese when roasted, we shuddered as we thought 
of our “ hairbreadth ’scape,” and the terrible ex- 
perience the procuring of them had entailed. 

Some time after a party of three persons were 
drowned on the same spot under similar circum- 
stances, losing their boat as we lost ours. Thank- 
ful indeed we were that such had not been the 
result of our escapade; and the memory of that 
night will Jast as long as life lasts with us both. 
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By CAROLINE WASHBURN Rockwoop, AUTHOR oF ‘“ IN BiscAyNe Bay.” 





eg, HE Gulf Stream was dashing by 
ps ee us—so strangely, fascinatingly blue 
. —when the cry, ‘‘ Key West!” 
drew all eyes to the dazzling, 
seagirt city. 

There it lay, like an oblong 
pearl set in opals and emeralds. 

Even Byron’s muse lagged far 
behind this reality when, gloating over the glories 
of Italian coloring, he wrote : 


‘* Filled with the face of heaven, which from afar 
Comes down upon the waters; all its hues, 
From the rich sunset to the rising star, 
Their magical variety diffuse : 
And now they change; a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o’er the mountain: parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new color, as it gasps away, 

The last still loveliest, till—’tis gone—and all is gray.” 


Through the jeweled death of day, into that 
sudden gray of sleepland, our good ship bore us, 
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past the silent fort, past the government houses, 
until we touched the shore of the largest, the 
least known and the most maligned city of the 
land of flowers. 

What a chattering and rushing broke upon us, 
like a sudden swarming of excited birds, leader- 
lost and distrait ! 

African density of perception, Cuban variety of 
shiftlessness, Conch indifference and native lazi- 
ness Climax themselves, individually and collect- 
ively, on the arrival of a steamer at the Key West 
wharf. 

The primary puzzle was, how the 
ever could be safely placed, under 
cumstances. 

‘lo every active, available man on shore, stood, 
lounged, lay and stared at least a dozen tatterde- 
malions of the most pronounced types, from 
atoms of humanity hardly out of arms to shriy- 
eled age ; each, alike, armed with the universal 
local emblem, a cigar. 
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The waiting Cubans crowded the outer edge of 
the wharf, shrilly welcoming their friends on 
board, who, in turn, shrilled back their queer, 
broken-backed Spanish acknowledgments, ac- 
companied by violent gesticulation and facial 
demonstration. 

Nothing more abjectly wretched than those 
Cuban voyagers ever paid tribute to the tyrant 
mal-de-mer, and nothing more artificially and de- 
fiantly brilliant in complexion and costume ever 
turned backs upon their sufferings, and, with 
ecstasy in every movement, stepped upon /erra 
firma at the first possible moment. Indeed, they 
hardly waited for the gang plank to establish a 
secure hold for either terminus before flying to 
meet the beloved ‘‘ Juans,” ‘* Marias,” 
and ** Ignacios,” who met them more than half- 
way, in midair, and completed a blockade that 
threatened danger to all involved. 

Through the uncertain dusk artificial lights 
began to send opposing rays across the unfamiliar 
scene, revealing the low shops, larger warehouses 
and curious interiors that happened in their path. 
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Our captain, intent upon his ship and all its 
responsibilities, seemed Argus-eyed, and out of 
all the confusion brought a safe and comfortable 
landing of our party, to say nothing of our goods 
and chattels, with as cordial words of parting as 
thongh we had not been the daily torments of his 
life for ninety-two hours. 

Talk about the patience of Moses! It shrinks 
into positive insignificance when compared with 
the heroic endurance and unwearoutable courtesy 
of our captain, who met the flood of inane ques- 
tions consequent upon an attendance of scores of 
landlubbers with the smile of an angel and the 
wisdom of a Solomon. 

‘You will not find much to interest you in 
Key West, I am afraid,” he said, as he bowed us 
down the side of the steamer. 

* * * * * * 

It was regarded as going directly in the face of 
Providence, I believe—this determination of ours 
to get at the ‘‘ true inwardness ” of a place that 
everybody had a bad word for ; but we started at 
an immense advantage. We had a welcome await- 
ing us and a pleasant foothold promised us among 
the ‘* leading families,” nor did we have to pause 
for the lack of either an unnecessary moment. 

No sooner were we safely on land than warm 
Southern greetings allayed our strangeness and 
dispelled the dangers of our ignorance. It did 
not in the least matter that we were only “friends 
of friends ” of our host and hostess, with no other 
claim upon their hospitality than an introduction 
by letter. From the moment of our meeting un- 
til that of our regretful departure we became 
the objects of unremitting devotion and delicate 
attention, which would have made a wilderness 
blossom as a rose, and which changed our self-im- 
posed task of local investigation into days of de- 
light. 

sut let us be just before we are even generous. 
To the newly arrived, hotel-bound stranger the 
brief glimpse of Key West likely to be his between 
the departure of the New York and the arrival 
of the Tampa steamers is depressing. Instead 
of arriving ‘at sundown, after the glare of the day 
has quite passed and the evening sea breezes have 
taken possession of the heated streets, he gen- 
erally finds himself suddenly dropped into the 
midst of a motley collection of broken-down car- 
riages, whose single horses seem to share the fa- 
tigue and indifference of their shabby drivers. 

He looks up and down long, flat streets, whose 
old-time shade trees fell into ashes in the great 
fire of six years ago, and experiences for the first 
time the direct rays of a tropical sun that resolve 
all his energies into one absorbing desire for 
shadow and rest. 




















































No friendly hand or word guides his footsteps 
to any of the cool, roomy houses where such lux- 
uries can be had for the paying. No timely ad- 
vice suggests a walk ‘‘ just around the corner ” to 
one of several hotels where questions can be an- 
swered. 

The ‘‘ cabbies” eye him with designing non- 
chalance, and he feels a sort of gratitude to the 
only one who is energetic enough to meet him, 
take his luggage in charge—as well as himself— 
and finally deposit both at the door of the “ big- 
gest hotel in town, sar.” 

To be sure, his charges are just four times too 
high, and the short distance has been a Via Dolo- 
rosa that threatened with every step a fractured 
back or a dislocated knee. The vehicle, too, 
seemed a probable trap for all known dirt and 
disease incidental to heat and_ thriftlessness. 
Key West streets, during the dry season, are 
horrors of alternating sand and rock, and, after 
a rain, are only less horrible to those who prefer 
damp unpleasantness to stifling dust. 

The Key West Boniface, however, stands ready 
to comfort and mitigate such introductory trials, 
and then comes the turning point of the traveler’s 
experience. If he is philosophic enough to keep 
out of the streets until they lie in shadow, in the 
meantime taking his observations from a breezy 
veranda, or, as the Key Westers call it, gallery, 
enough will pass under his eye both to interest 
and instruct him. 

sut if he succumbs at once to the unquestion- 
able lack of many Northern comforts, and will 
not accept any substitutions, it is well for him 
(not to speak of others) that his stay should be 
short. 

For ourselves, we slept the sleep of the con- 
tented on that first night, but not until after we 
had listened to something like—judging from the 
noise—seventy-five thousand roosters, whose clar- 
ion tones must be heard afar out at sea, and who 
never fail to usher in the eleventh hour. They 
crow with appalling vigor for about fifteen min- 
utes—a vigor that outdoes even the ‘‘ jingle car” 
as it clashes along the streets on its last trip of 
the evening. 

It seemed no more than five too-fleeting mo- 
ments after that closing feature of our first day 
before we were again recalled to consciousness by 
a voice that Salvini would have raved over. A 
peep through the blinds revealed a stalwart Afri- 
can, whose iron-gray hair alone evidenced over- 
maturity. ile was pushing before him a large 
wheelbarrow filled with fish, and called aloud, 
at brief intervals, with inspiring cheerfulness 
and unction: ‘Fresh! Fresh! Fresh! Nice 
fresh salted fish! Rabirudias !” (Spanish mack- 
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eral.) ‘‘ Nice! Nice! Nice! Fresh! Fresh! 
Fresh ! Groupers !” 

As he strode along, he would vary his an- 
nouncements, as follows: ‘* Nice, splendid rabi- 
rubias! Nice, fresh silted groupers! Fresh! 
Fresh ! Fresh !” 

We could not understand the long word until 
it was translated, but it paid to catch that early- 
dawn glimpse of the handsome old Cuban darky, 
and to breathe that sweet, early breath of day ; 
and nothing loath were we to accept our host’s 
invitation, a few days later, to go to early market. 

It was difficult to awaken, and still more diffi- 
cult to keep awake, at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing; but, once out in the freshness of daybreat, 
we felt as if treading on air. 

We Northerners never experience the intoxica- 
tion of bare existence, as it is felt under Southern 
skies. 

The atmosphere was like laughing gas—full of 
childlike mirth and irresponsible glee. 

The sky and sea reflected each other, careless 
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KEY WEST HARBOR. 








of rivalry, and the night-cooled 
earth and trees gave forth a sub- 
tle, charming fragranc e. 

We went into a coffeehouse, 
and wondered at the perfection of 
true democracy there illustrated. 
In one corner sat two negroes ; in 
another, a quartet of sunburne:l 
spongers ; next them, the son of 
a millionaire merchant and a 
famous contractor were in earnest 
conversation with a newspaper 
man and a navy officer; in a 
third corner, but a few feet be- 
yond, was an ex-sheriff and party 
of sightseers. 

The floor was uncovered and 
unpainted, as were the tables, but 
both were as immaculate as scrub- 
bing could make them. 

The coffee was superb, and— 
oh! shades of our New England 
ancestors !—so were the dough- 
nuts we ate with it. 

Everbody looked comfortable, 
and such miseries as scorching 
heat, fatigue, insects and hubbub 
seemed unknown quantities. 

On the blue waters of the har- 
bor lay at anchor several of the 
aristocratic white squadron—the 
Yorktown, Atlanta, Chicago and 
Boston. A fleet of fishing boats 
lined the wharves, having paid 
their daily fees of fifteen cents, 
and so become temporary pro- 
prietors of their positions. 

We inspected many of them, 
as they cleaned their stock and 
sold them to the street venders, 
among whom was our bell-toned 
monger already referred to. 

The boats often belong to some 
man in town, who lets them ‘‘on 
shares,” allowing $2.50 a week per 
boat to two fishermen for rations, 
and taking one-third of the catch 
in payment. 

The display of dressed fish, 
ready for cooking, at the morning 
market, is hardly to be equaled 
anywhere, and the character stud- 
ies that meet one at every turn 
are worthy of a special article. 

While listening to an energetic 
bargain between a fisherman and 
a fish vender a weather-beaten 
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GREENE STREET, KEY WEST. 


old dory appeared around a small schooner, and 
our astonished eyes beheld a speck of a darky 
boy, not more than six years old, sitting in the 
stern, with the end of an old cigar in the corner 
of his mouth, at which he was puffing with the 
air of a veteran smoker. In his right hand he 
held a stick about two feet long and six inches 
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HOMES OF CUBAN CIGARMAKERS. 


wide, that he was using as a paddle, having found 
the legitimate pole too massive for his tiny hands 
to wield. 

As he passed the schooner, one of the men 
laughingly called to him to lend them a hand at 
hauling some pineapple crates on to the deck. 

Ile at once removed the cigar stump with an 
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experienced air, and answered, with convulsing 
dignity : ‘‘ DJ look like I’se er ’orse ?” 

In strolling home, after a two hours’ experience 
as varied as it was novel, we stopped to inhale the 
fragrance and note the abundance of pineapples 
that were being shipped North. They are not 
raised on the Island of Key West, but on the keys 
along the coast and on the West Indian Islands, 
the Porto Rico pines being immense in size and 
delicious in flavor. 

When nearly at our walk’s end a strangely 
touching picture arrested our footsteps, as we in- 
advertently glanced through the open door of a 
small Cuban home. 

The room was not more than ten feet square, 
uncarpeted, unpainted, and more like a shanty 
than a house. At the further corner from the 
door, and in plain sight of every passer-by, and 
as though inviting inspection, was a shrine of 
linen and lace—coarse, but white as drifted snow, 
and trimmed with natural flowers. 

On the lounge beneatii it, which was also cov- 
ered with white and decorated with flowers, lay 
what looked exactly like a waxen doll, dressed in 
white, flower-crowned, and covered with a lace 
veil. 

Its little hands were clasped upon the motion- 
less breast, and the great black eyes were half 
open, as if just yielding to gentle slumber. 

Before the lounge on the floor was placed a 
white linen sheet, on which stood four burning 
candles, a lamp and more flowers. A few chairs 
stood against the wall, and the morning sunlight 
fell across the rough floor and upon the edge of 
the candle-lighted shrine. Apparently the dead 
baby lay unguarded. 

Instinctively we turned away, fearful of intrud- 
ing, but were assured that the Cuban parents de- 
sired the public to look upon their child before it 
was put in the tiny white coffin that stood at its 
head. 

On stepping into the room, the father came to 
meet us. He looked like a boy, and when we 
asked him if he would like a picture of the little 
one he clasped his hands eloquently and tried to 
make us understand that he wanted one ‘so 
much,” but all his money had gone for the bridal 
dress and veil and coffin of his baby. 

Then the girl mother came in from a side 
room, where she could sit and watch the little 
figure and weep, unseen. It was pitiful to see 
the agony in her face, and useless to try and sup- 
press the tears of sympathy that would flow for 
her ; but we were glad to promise them the coveted 
picture, and to know, later, that its possession 
brought a little comfort to their hearts. 

The Cubans are a strange and childlike race, 


with no prudential inclinations except in connec- 
tion with their superstitions. 

On the death of a member of the family the 
corpse is enshrined for a few hours. If it is an 
unmarried female, whether infant, child, young 
or old woman, it is clothed as a bride—the bride 
of death—and often is placed in a sitting posture, 
with open, staring eyes. 

Directly after death all articles of the de- 
ceased’s wearing apparel, and whatever has been 
used in the last illness, is burned or otherwise 
destroyed, and after the burial the family desert 
the house of death and find a new home. 

This custom would impoverish a less lightly 
burdened householder than the ordinary Key 
West cigarmaker, but means little more to him 
than stepping into a neighboring street and 
empty two rooms, with his possessions in his 
arms, and no outside assistance involved or 
needed beyond his active family. 

They are creatures of the hour. When the 
cigar factories are all running, and wages are 
high, the women deck themselves in silks and 
satins, laces and cheap jewelry. They eat and 
drink, and smoke and chatter, completely satis- 
fied with the plenty of the moment, and ripe for 
any extravagance. The men appear in white 
linen suits and flaming ties, with their small feet 
incased in high-heeled boots, and bright sashes 
about their waists. Out of work, however, they 
gather in the coffeeshops and play cards, or dis- 
appear into worse and more retired haunts, where 
play and excitement run high. Cock fighting is 
a Sunday pastime, and riding Mexican horses in 
John Gilpin fashion a common sight on Sunday 
afternoons. As regards their family relations, the 
men are jealous husbands, devoted fathers, and 
most patient and romantic lovers. The women 
are simple in their wants, industrious, and, until 
married, never unguarded. 

One of our greatest delights was to take the 
horse cars about half past seven o’clock, and ride 
through the Cuban quarters just as the festivities 
were beginning. 

Often would we find ourselves in the midst 
of sights and sounds as unfamiliar and as puz- 
zling as though we had been dropped, by magic, 
into Cuba or Spain. 





The car drivers and conductors are Cubans, 
the former seldom speaking or understanding 
English at all, while the latter carry their lin- 
guistic accomplishments only far enough to know 
when to stop the car in response to an English 
request, and how to shout ‘ All right !” 

Often our fellow passengers were entirely from 
the’Cuban population ; the women plainly dressed, 
without head coverings and gloveless, while their 
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daughters were something marvelous to behold, 
in the amplitude and befeathered splendor of 
their white hats, the ghastliness of their powdered 
faces as contrasted with their wonderfully beauti- 
ful and dark eyes and sweeping lashes, their car- 
mine-touched cheeks and lips, and the varicol- 
ored costumes so dear to their hearts. 

These Cuban girls are as coy and coquettish 
as ever girls can be. When a man of their race 
is first inspired with a desire to woo a maiden his 
methods are as thoroughly un-American as they 
possibly can be, also. 

Instead of calling upon her, he spends days, 
weeks, and perhaps “months, in haunting the im- 
mediate vicinity of her home. He paces back 
and forth on the opposite side of the street, sits 
at the door of a convenient coffeehouse stoop, or 
leans against a neighboring tree; from whence he 
can command the comings and goings of his in- 
amorata. If she, perceiving him, deigns such 
encouragement as covert smiles, nods and linger- 
ing glances, between times, he finally gains en- 
trance to her house, and then follows the most 
open and pronounced lovemaking that eloquent 
eyes, lips and heart can express, with a duenna 
constantly at hand, to say nothing of an inter- 
ested public. 

The Cuban houses, with very few exceptions, 
are one-storied and two or three roomed, with 
narrow piazzas running across their fronts, and 
wooden shutters at their windows. 

The poorer Cubans 
content themselves 
with Japanese simplic- 
ity as to furniture, ex- 
cept in the matter of 
rocking chairs. A a 
rocking chair. is, to 
Key Westers in general 
and Cubans in particu- 
lar, a necessity only 
second to food. They 
can be comfortable and 
happy in sleeping on 
the floor, eating off 
laps or cooking out of 
doors, but when work 
is done for the day, 
and the hour has come 
for the white muslin 
dresses, bright ribbons, 
gay flowers and lovers, 
my lady must have her 
rocker, el madre must 
have hers, Don Juan 
his, and whoever else is 
stupid enough to in- 








trude must also rock, rock, rock, until the duenna 
gets too sleepy to sit on guard another moment. 
Then the adios are said ; Don Juan swears by the 
stars above and the eyes of his love that life will 
be a blank until he again resumes his “‘ rock ”; 
the sefiorita gives his hand a gentle parting press- 
ure that sends him off in a seventh heaven of 
rapture, and the wooden shutters bar him out 
into the fragrant night. 

We learned to look for two favorite sets of 
lovers as we passed their houses in the horse cars, 
and must always hope their romance lived and 
grew into something as delightful as its incipient 
stages seemed. 

They always sat side by side, directly opposite 
the open door, with their chairs against the wall 
and the light from the hanging lamp full upon 
them. The elderly person that filled the office of 
chaperon sat a few paces away, sometimes at a 
table and sometimes at the open window, but 
never (that we could discover) with any other oc- 
cupation at hand than the watching of these 
lovers. 

The cars, with their crowd of evening patrons, 
passed and repassed. Men and women lazily 
lounged back and forth on the sidewalk, and 
anyone that liked looked in upon those lovers, 
but it seemed to make no difference to them. 
They billed and cooed into each other’s happy 
young faces as radiantly as though the moon- 
light alone looked down upon them, and, on a 
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particularly propitious occasion, wien the guests 
screened one pair from their chaperon, we were 
chermed to see the rash youth steal a kiss, that 
was as rashly but as quickly returned. 

After all, youth and love are much the same 
the world over. 


sec 








DEAD CUBAN BABY LAID OUT FOR BURIAL. 











The latter defies the ever- 
vigilant duennas who hover 
over the pretty Cuban girls 
quite as successfully as, fur- 
ther north, 


‘ 
« 


‘ He 


laughs at bolts and bars; 

At guards and locks and keys. 

This naughty elf ignores papas, 

And flies, mammas to tease.” 
A good-looking young American was sight- 
‘ing in Havana, not long ago, and, chancing 
to spy a pair of lovely 
eyes looking not un- 
kindly upon him from 
a grated casement, 
doffed his hat and 
smiled his apprecia- 
tion of their gentle- 
Ile was in- 
stantly rewarded with 
an airy kiss, thrown 
from the tips of the 
slender brown fingers, 
and as instantly hor- 
rified by the appear- 
ance upon the scene 
of an ugly old dame 
who administered a 
sharp slap on the 
cheek to her rash 
charge, and pulled the 
girl out of sight. 

It is pleasant to 
chronicle the fact 
that our Key West 
lovers were not caught. 


ness. 
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There are a few Cuban families of large wealth 
who have adjusted themselves, more or less, to 
American methods, and who take a prominent 
part in local matters. The great cigar manu- 
facturer Gato is the most prominent among 
them, and owns street after street of houses 
where his men and women workers live, with 
the children too young to work, and the boys 
and girls from ten years old upward, who are 
often initiated into the family occupation long 
before they should leave the public schools. 

The Cubans have schools, but education is not 
compulsory, and, from all we could gather, the 
intellectual and artis- 
tic status of that por- 
tion of the Key West 
population is not a 
subject to become ec- 
static upon. 

The four distinct 
grades of citizens may 
be designated as native 
whites, Conch, Cubans 
and negroes. 

The first comprise all 
white residents, exclu- 
sive of those coming 
fom the Bahamas, and 
include representatives 
from all parts of this 
country, and also from 
many others. 

I was surprised to 
discover upon numbers 
of the old gravestones 
it the cemetery the 
names of Connecticut 
men—particularly 
Mystic men. 

The widow of one of 
them, a character of 
more than seventy 
years, was lingering 
over the resting place of her departed spouse, 
and proved a treasury of information. 

‘‘There’s Mrs. —’s husband over there. 
She’s put a load of sand on him,” she said, with 
a doubtful inflection in her voice, and a like ex- 
pression on her face. 

Whether the doubt was connected with her 
neighbor’s sandy tribute or her own lack of 
similar attentions to the mound at her feet, we 
can never be sure. She told us that in ’42 : 
Mystic man, becoming impressed with the num- 
ber of his comrades that went down to Key West 
and grew rich in wrecking and fishing, was also 
impressed with the idea that it was his duty to go 








A KEY WEST PET. 


to Key West and open a store where these riches 
could be expended. 

He carried out the idea, made a large fortune, 
and, after death, was buried in the cemetary a 
few feet from where we were standing. The cu- 
rious part of it all was in her own words : ‘‘ There 
ain’t a single soul of his name left on the island 
to-day.” 

The Conch element is unique. Many of them 
would pass anywhere as unadulterated cockneys, 
but a veritable Londoner is quick to assume and 
defend the superiority of his birthright, and apt 
to resent any fellowship with the partners of his 

distinctive misappli- 
sation of the letter h. 

A curious division in 
families in this use and 
misuse of that letter is 
often seen in Key West. 
There are instances of 
several sisters, born 
and educated in the 
same atmosphere and 
living within short 
distances of each other, 
who speak English as 
unlike as though some 
had grown up under 
Bow Bells and others 
on Southern soil. 

As a class, the real 
Conch exhibits the de- 
liberation and conserv- 
atism of his English 
antecedents. ‘This is 
constantly evidenced in 
the public highways of 
Key West. There are 
numbers of men and 

"women living there to- 
day who prefer the dis- 
comfort and danger of 
their neglected streets, 

their sand-suffocated lungs and their sand-ruined 
possessions to the easily gained deliverance from 
both quite unnecessary blots upon their fair island 
city. ‘‘What’s good enough for my father is 
good enough for me,” is their lazy answer to all 
cries for progression, and they go still further, in 
feeling it a kind of impertinence and intrusion 
on the part of Northern or Southern agitators of 
new methods, and refuse their land, their vote 
and their sympathy. 

Happily the day of old things is beginning to 
pass away. As the old holdbackers die off their 
places are taken by men who have traveled more, 
and can see the possibilities of their climate, 
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water ways and coast, and already the streets are 
undergoing reconstruction ; electric lights are be- 
ing introduced, a fine chime of bells makes sweet 
music from the tower of the Episcopal church, 
and a new courthouse is approaching completion. 

Socially, Key West is in a transition state. The 
time for universal intermingling and general per- 
sonal intercourse which existed a few years ago, 
when the place numbered but a few thousand, has 
passed. It is no longer a little town where all 
one’s friends can always be included in an invita- 
tion to tea, and the courtship and marriage of 
anybody on the island involves everybody's opin- 
ion and dictum. Neither is it a large enough 
city to rob either opinion or dictum of immense 
weight for or against the well-being of all couples 
involved. Consequently, there has sprung up a 
temporary lull in social matters, and a definite 
classification of moral, intellectual and spiritual 
work, in private and public schools, societies and 
churches. Most of the large social gatherings, 
aside from marriage festivities, are given under 
the auspices of one or the other of these heads, 
and small ‘‘ teas” ‘‘at homes” and dinner par- 
ties are rare. 

The wives of the naval officers stationed at Key 
West are shining examples of energetic hospital- 
ity, and are ably seconded by their husbands, 
Commander Winn has been stationed at Key West 
for many years, and is vastly popular with all 
classes, as is his generous, great-hearted wife. 

Paymaster Smith and his accomplished wife 
keep open house in their delightful quarters, and 
the old fort, of many more hilarious than sangui- 
nary memories, is the centre of social enjoyments. 

When Mrs. Winn sends out her invitations for 
a picnic at the fort, in honor of an incoming gov- 
ernment vessel, Key West puts on a new air of 
brightness and bustle. The ‘ Fort Taylor” eti- 
quette on such occasions demands nothing more 
than freshness and comfort of toilet, and the re- 
sult is apparent in the pretty cambrics and wash 
dresses worn by the women and the easy carriage 
of our naval officers, who fully appreciate an op- 
portunity to dance in the cool halls, rest in the 
deep casements, frolic over the delicious viands 
that Mrs. Winn’s magic wand has produced, or 
play tennis on the shadowed court. The word 
picnic takes to itself an absolutely new and glori- 
tied meaning in Fort Taylor, and, in the absence 
of a sufficient number of dancing men, the girls 
are quite ready to dance together, or still more 
ready to rest in the seclusion of one of the great 
casements and talk over the merry scene before 
them. 

Public balls, given by the officers of visiting 
ships, resident military organizations and indi- 
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viduals, are quite in vogue; but there is little 
commingling of the Cuban and American ele- 
ments at these social gatherings, each seemingly 
preferring its own peculiar place of meeting, 
methods and people. 

The homes of the wealthy Key Westers are 
generally large, square structures, with upper 
and lower verandas and a general regard for air 
and light that at once strikes the stranger. 

If only the wicked love darkness, and it be true 
that all loving the light are righteous, there can 
be no doubt about the goodness of nine out of 
ten of those islanders, for they scorn hangings, 
screens, window shades or curtains, and trust en- 
tirely to the blinds at windows and doors and to 
the netting over their beds for all the privacy, 
shade and protection from flies and musquitoes 
that they get. 

To be strictly truthful, the exemption from 
both of the latter pests was as unexpected as it 
was grateful. 

Not until the last of April did we need to un- 
furl the voluminous lace affair at the head of our 
bed, and although we were in Key West until the 
middle of May, at no time were we more incon- 
venienced by them than at most summer resorts 
in the North. 

But of that little wicked ‘‘ skipper,” considered 
quite unmentionable north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, much might be said. That its ways are 
more devious than the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee” of 
historic unreliability, and altogether past finding 
out, is a lesson too soon and unavoidably learned 
everywhere in Florida. 

There is no escape from their erratic investiga- 
tions, and no gainsaying their instantaneous 
powers of commanding attention. AJl that can 
be done in the way of relief is easily learned, how- 
ever, and after a short time one becomes hard- 
ened even to that tropical plague, the elusive 
flea. 

It is a more than difficult undertaking to put 
the peculiar charm of this curious and unique 
city on paper. One must see the radiance of air 
and water and sky, to approach a realization of 
its never-failing beauty. 

One must stroll along the queer byways; note 
the applications and usages of the soft, coarse 
Conch hat, as it adorns a bright-eyed cigarette 
coquette, eclipses a schoolgirl, surmounts a darky 
or a Conch sponger, or is blown back from the 
face of a street urchin, to say nothing of its value 
as a vegetable, flower or egg basket. Then there 


are the wonderful sponge houses, with their spec- 
imens of nature’s freaks in unexceptional models 
of hats, old and new, scrap baskets, etc., so true 
to their originals (or, more correctly speaking, 




















duplicates), that they have to be handled inside 
and out before it is possible to believe that they 
grew in exactly those shapes. 

The cigar factories are another interesting field 
for investigation, from their first bales of Havana 
leaves—each bale containing eighty bunches or 
carrots of the fragrant (?) weed—through the 
stages of “ caseing ” or dampening, stripping the 
leaf from the stem, classing of wrappers and dry- 
ing of ‘‘ fillers,” to the fine art involved in rolling 
the result of all these processes into cigars and 
properly packing them for the New York houses 
that sell them. 

We were peculiarly fortunate, again, in our 
cigar-factory experience. Our kind host acted as 
guide, and so insured for u_ the courtesy and per- 
sonal attendance of one of the partners of tho 
house. Of course every door flew open and every 
secret stood revealed. Three facts remain graven 
upon our memories. First, the colors of the fin- 
ished cigars are as various and unlimited in shad- 
ing as are the greens in foliage; second, the 
women that work over them grow to look like 
them, in complexion ; and third, the courtesy of 
one and all was only equaled by the generosity of 
the head of the house, who presented us with a 
fine box of ‘* Rosa Espafiola,” that certainly in- 
tensified the rapture of some of our male relatives, 
on our arrival among them a week later. 

Ilere we are, back in the street where we 
started from; and there are two specimens of 
‘little nigs” for you. Just see that mite smoke. 
Yes! he is smoking, certainly. Why, every negro 
and Cuban in Key West that can get a cigar or 
a pipe is at it early and late ; even the American 
women often become slaves to the habit. ‘‘ What 
is your name, my boy ?” 

‘‘Harris, marm,” he returned. 

‘* What is your little brother’s name ?” 

At this question the diminutive puffer dropped 
his great black eyes and dug his bare toes into 
the ground, but Harris seemed ready with the 
required information. ‘‘ He ain’t my brudder, 
marm. He is Herbert Grober, marm. I h’ain’t 
got no brudder, nur nottin.” 

Poor little fellow! Le looks as if he was likely 
to have ‘‘nottin” in the way of clothes much 
longer. Did you ever see such rags! ‘ Here, 
Harris, will you take this ?” holding out a ten- 
cent piece to him; ‘and give this,” handing 
him another small piece of silver, ‘‘ to little Her- 
bert.” 

‘*Tank you, marm,” replied Harris, as he took 
both pieces, and tried to make the young Grober 
accept his; but nothing could overcome the lat- 
ter’s embarrassment, and the last seen of them, 
Harris was pulling his old Conch hat with one 
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hand, in a kind of repressed ire of “ dat little 
nigger’s badness,” and clasping the gifts in the 
other, while Herbert still maintained the imper- 
turbability possible only to babes and royalty. 

As we rode home from that factory a bright- 
blue cart, drawn by an old yellow horse and driven 
by an Italian, passed us. ‘The man rung a reso- 
nant bell that made us think of a New England 
school, at the end of recess, and followed its stri- 
dent tones with tho following declaration, made 
in a falsetto voice: “ El 





ice—cream ! El—ice— 


‘cream! El—ice—krumm-m-m! Ice —ecream, 


yellow kind, white kind, red kind, all kinds of 
kind !” 

He would stop now and then to rest a moment, 
or to deal out a portion of his cream, but we could 
hear his voice long after he was out of sight. 

The negro confectioner that passed the house 
every morning was his dangerous rival, both pro- 
fessionally and musically, and, in a really rich 
voice, sang much the same sentiment, to the fol- 
lowing setting : 











El-i-ere-crem, El-i-ere-crem, El-i-ere- crem. 


In the afternoons the small boy venders made 
their tours through the chief streets and squares, 
with their homemade candies, etc., displayed 
upon the paper-covered waiters that they carry 
in front of them suspended from the shoulders. 

One of them quite eclipsed all the others in ef- 
fective coloring. He was as black as ink—vood 
ink—and splendidly made. On his wool was 
perched a broad-brimmed Conch hat, with a band 
of bright-yellow cotton cloth ornamenting the 
few inches of crown still adhering to the original 
article. His cotton shirt-waist was blue, and the 
white strings that served as suspenders were care- 
fully wound around some variously sized buttons 
that held in place his white duck trousers, from 
the lower ends of which shot his shining black 
legs. 

Hlis eyes were large and full of fun, and his 
teeth gleamed like polished ivory as he gayly 
cried : ‘* Nice, fresh homemade candy! Peanuts 
and popcorn! Roll up, tumble up! Matters not 
how you get up, so as you bring your nickel up !” 

These street merchants suffer only slightly more 
from the sandstorm: that prevail during dry pe- 
riods than the more ambitious and pretentious 
owners of shops. 

With inexhaustible waters on every side, those 
blessed Key Westers swallow the fine coral dust 
in their food and in their drinks, and fight it 
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ineffectually in their homes, and pay tribute to it 
in marred goods of every kind. Delicate clothing 
becomes grimy and soiled in a week. The dainty 
housekeeper despairs of her standard neatness. 
Boots and shoes become a reproach after two 
steps across the street ; and worst than all, delicate 
eyes and throats smart from the constant irrita- 
tion of those misplaced particles. 

And yet we left Key West with great regret and 
many tender memories, for a few yards of rubber 
hose can triumph over dust ; early morning and 
the late afternoon bring ample outdoor comforts ; 
the sea is always tempting the yachtsman, the lover 
of fishing adventures and the seeker after subma- 
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rine wonders ; the gardens blaze with bloom, the 
nights with moonlight or starlight, and the great, 
healing, revivifying sun can be depended on to 
shine ninety-nine days out of every hundred for at 
least ten hours out of the twenty-four. 

Then the Key Westers are glad to welcome, 
quick to make at home, and charmingly unwill- 
ing to say ‘‘ farewell ” to their guests; and that is 
most flattering and beguiling to the human heart. 

All in all, let us join in a toast : 

To the city that’s built on a Key: 
To her guests, whosoever they be. 
May both grow in all ways that be blest : 
Long life, health and fame to Key West! 
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HIS STORY. 


By Dr. T. B. SAYRE. 

**Do you see that man ?” 

My friend pointed toward a tall, gaunt figure 
striding quickly along the quiet street in the 
direction of the Medical College. 

“* Yes,” I replied. ‘ What about him ?” 

** low old a man should you think he was ?” 

I took another look at the man before an- 
swering, 

‘* Sixty or thereabout, I should say.” 

‘‘He is thirty-nine,” was my friend’s startling 
assertion. 

‘‘Tmpossible!” I cried, looking at him in 
amazement. 

‘‘Not at all,” he replied, coolly taking out 
his cigar case. ‘Taking one, he passed it to me. 

In the meantime the spare form had vanished 
in the Medical College. 

Lighting his cigar, C—— settled comfortably 
vack in his chair in the window of the club, 
lazily blowing wreaths of smoke from his cheroot. 

‘** Would you like to hear his story ?” he asked. 

‘*Of course,” I answered, for C—— had an 
enviable reputation as a raconteur. 

Vol. XXXIIL, No. 3—20. 


*‘sLOWLY THE BODY ROSE TO A SITTING POSITION.” 


**To begin with, do you know who he is ?” 

“No,” said I; ‘*I donot. Who is he 2” 

“‘That,” replied C——, “is Dr. Guyrou, one 
of the best known physicians, and considered by 
many the greatest surgeon in all Europe. You 
have doubtless heard of him ?” 

““Yes,” I answered; for who had not heard 
of the great surgeon? ‘‘I have seen his name 
in the papers frequently. But go on with your 
story.” 

Cc went on, dreamily : Teh years ago Guy- 
rou was one of the brightest and most promising 
of all the young physicians. He was the pride 
of old Grimes’s heart (he Was president of the col- 
lege then). All the professors predicted great 
things of him. Bizarre, the great French cancer 
specialist, said that there was a wonderful career 
before him. He graduated first in his class, car- 
rying off the gold medal. At twenty-five he was 
a professor. It was strange that all these honors 
did not turn his head. But they did not. He 
remained the same quiet, unassuming fellow he 
had always been. Just at this time, when ex- 
perience was all he needed to become famous, he 
gave up his profession, retired from practice, and 
went to America, from whence he did not return 
for ten years. Why he did so was a mystery to 
his colleagues. It was inexplicable. I alone 
knew his reasons. 

(Here C stopped talking, and looked fixedly 
at the ceiling. The memories of past years were 
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flocking back. I did not interrupt his reverie, 
for I knew his peculiarities. After a little while 
he aroused himself, and continued his story : 

It was commencement night, after all the cere- 
monies had been gone through and the audience 
I waited for him. I am a phy- 
sician myself, although I have never practiced. 
He soon was ready, and we sauntered out of the 
hall together. 

“Sorry, old fellow,” said he, as we reached the 
street. 


had dispersed. 


‘You will have to excuse me—I cannot 
go to the club to-night.” 

‘“ Why not ?” I asked, rather disappointed. 

“T have an engagement—a very important 
one,” he said. ‘* One that cannot be overlooked. 
You will excuse me, won't you ?” 

“Oh, certainly,” I replied, a trifle miffed, for 
I always enjoyed his company, although I. had 
precious little of it. ‘* Run along, by all means.” 

“Thank you,” he said, hurriedly. ‘* You have 
no idea what a favor you are doing me. C——,” 
he continued, as he shook my hand hurriedly, 
‘you may wake in the morning and find me 
famous.” 

**T sincerely hope so,” I replied. ‘ But why 
to-morrow especially ?” 

** You will see in the morning,” he answered, 
and once more pressing my hand, he hastened 
away. It was not 
his wont to be excited, yet his voice had trembled 
with suppressed eagerness. Something unusual 
must be about to happen that night. 
front of the college gazing after him. 


I looked after him curiously. 


I stood in 

I could 
see his spare figure vanish in the shadows, only to 
reappear beneath the glare of some gaslight. At 
the corner he halted. A moment later a man 
emerged from the shadows and accosted him. 
They talked together a moment and then sepa- 
rated, the doctor going hurriedly on, while the 
man came quickly down the street. 

As he passed me I recognized him as oné of 
the shady characters always to be found hanging 
around medical colleges. Lis 
furnish bodies for dissection. 
vanished around the corner. 
Evidently Guyrou was about to make an impor- 
tant experiment. 


business was to 


Passing me, he 


However, it did not concern me ; so, dismissing 
the matter from my mind, I walked slowly home- 
ward. 

I did not see him the next day, nor the next. 
The third day I called at his house. All along 
the street was tan bark to deaden the sound of 
passing vehicles. I reached the house. 
ing the steps, I pulled the bell. It did not ring. 
I tried again. Then the door was opened by a 
maid. I asked for the doctor. 
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‘He has been sick for two days with delirious 
fever,” was the reply. 

I went slowly down the steps and walked to- 
ward the club. 

For four weeks he hung between life and death. 
Then he recovered. He called at my house. 

When I last saw him he was strong and robust. 
Then his eyes were bright and sparkling with en- 
thusiasm over his profession. Now they were 
dull and sunken. His face was marked with 
deep lines. Formerly his hair was a dark brown, 
now it was blanched snow white. 

I threw up my hands in horror at the change 
which had taken place in his appearance. 

This seemed to be the last straw, for he threw 
himself into a chair and hid his face in his hands, 
the scalding tears trickling through his wasted 
fingers. Alarmed at the effect my ungenerous 
action produced, I said, laying my hand gently 
on his shoulder : 

** What is the trouble, old friend ?” 

At my touch he sprang to his feet with a cry 
of terror, and threw a wild glance around him. 

“It was only I,” I said. 
here but ourselves.” 

Ile dropped back 


relief. 


‘There is no one 
in his chair with a sigh of 


‘** 1] thought it was he!” he murmured. 

** Hlere, cheer up, and tell me your trouble,” I 
said. 

He appeared to hesitate. 

**Come,” I said, ‘‘ you can surely trust me ?” 

**] know it, C——,” he sobbed. ‘I know it. 
But do you care to hear the story of a heart- 
broken man ? You see me a miserable wretch. It 
was science that made me so. Acriminal! A 
scientific murderer !” 

**A murderer!” I gasped, horror-stricken. 

** Yes, yes !” he moaned, ‘‘ unintentionally, but 
nevertheless a murderer.” 

What could he mean? Then the thought 
struck me, he had been crazed by his troubles. 
Ile was a madman. Ile seemed to read my 
thoughts, for, lifting his tearful eyes to me, his 
face drawn with agony, he cried : 

**No, I am not 
wish I were !” 


mad! Oh, my God, how I 
And he lifted his trembling arms 
toward heaven. 

Inexpressibly shocked at his words, I drew 
back. 

Ile seemed to think I was about to leave him, 
for he moaned : 

**Do you, too, abandon me ?” 

**No,” I replied. Summoning all my strength 


and resolution, 1 approached and seated myself 
beside him. 
‘*Go on,” I said ; “I am listening.” 
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In sentences broken by sobs he told me his 
story, pouring it out as though it was a relief to 
free himself from his burden. 

It seems that on the night I had last seen him 
he had made arrangements for a body to be taken 
to his office for dissection. 

One of his pet theories had always been that if 
he could obtain the body of a person whose death 
had been caused by heart trouble, before the 
warmth had departed from it, he would be able to 
make new and important discoveries concerning 
that organ. The man whom [ spoke of before 
had agreed to furnish him with one. After the 
ceremonies Guyrou had met the man and given 
him the address to which the body was to be con- 
veyed. Horrible as it may seem, the man was 
not yet dead, being then in the throes of his 
death struggle. 

Guyrou then hurried to his home, which was on 
the outskirts of London. There he waited, eager 
to be at work. An hour later a wagon dashed 
rapidly up the street. In it were two men. The 
wagon was apparently empty. Passing the house, 
they drove a little ways further up the street, and 
turning, stopped before the house. 

Both of the men clambered out, and one of 
them, placing his fingers to his lips, gave a low 
whistle. 

Instantly a window on the ground floor was 
opened stealthly. 'The cart was backed up to it, 
and a long, narrow box was passed through the 
window. : 

The person within held a whispered consulta- 
tion with the men. 

“* How long ago did he die ?” he asked. 

‘« Fifteen minutes,” answered one of the men. 

There was a clinking sound as money changed 
hands, then the window was shut as carefully as 
it had been opened, and the cart was driven rap- 
idly away. 

Guyrou—for it was he who had opened the 
window—arranged the curtain in such a manner 
that no light could escape through the window, 
and went to the table where he had laid the box. 
Lifting out the body, he placed it on the dissect- 
ing table, and removed his coat. 

Arraying himself in a long apron, he opened 
his box of instruments, and seizing a knife, cut 
the only garment in which the corpse was clad 
from off the body. It was that of a young man, 
apparently in the prime of life. His features 
showed no signs of pain. There was a peaceful 
smile on his face. On his upper lip there was a 
delicate mustache. The eyes were tightly closed, 
something unusual for a corpse. 

* For a moment Guyrou stood, instrument in 
hand, gloating over the sight. It was this that 
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would make him famous, the admired of all the 
world. 

Arousing himself, he took the scalpel in his firm 
grasp, and made a slight incision in the chest. 
Good Heavens! Did those eyelids quiver? No; 
it must have been the flaring of the lamp. Never- 
theless he would make sure. Laying down the 
scalpel, he took the limp wrist in his hand. No. 
There was no pulsation. The man was dead. 
There could be no doubt about it. 

Once more seizing the instrument, Guyrou 
with a quick but firm hand cut away the skin 
and flesh, leaving the breastbone in view. Sawing 
off a portion of the breastbone, he removed it 
with the ribs attached to it, and placed them on 
the table. The heart was now laid bare. Cutting 
varefully around it, he was about to sever the ar- 
teries when his eye fell upon the face of the 
corpse. 

** Merciful God !” 

The words burst from the trembling lips of 
Guyrou. 

When last he had looked upon the face it had 
the calm, immobile outline of the dead; but now 
how different ! 

The eyes were open and rolling in their sockets. 
The mouth was horribly distended. His fingers 
twitching convulsively. 

The heart had resumed action! With a low 
ery of horror Guyrou went staggering backward 
till he felt the wall behind him. He could retreat 
no further. His eyes were glued on the dreadful 
sight. He was trembling in every limb. But for 
the wall he would have fallen. 

The dying man was making convulsive efforts 
to breathe. Slowly the body rose to a sitting 
position, its eyes fixed on the horror-stricken 
physician with a glare of agony and hatred. The 
quivering right arm arose as the blood gushed in 
torrents from the awful Wound in the chest. Its 
trembling fingers pointed at Guyrou. The lips 
moved in a spasmodic struggle for speech. 

‘* Murderer !” Witha terrible gasp the word fell 
from its lips. . 

Crash! The body fell back upon the table as, 
with a scream of terror, Guyrou rushed from the 
room. 

Shriek after shriek echoed throughout the 
house. 

The startled members of the sleeping family 
rushed downstairs. They found Guyrou in the 
hall. His eyes were bloodshot and rolling ; his 
arms, extending across the passage, barred the 
entrance to the dissecting room. 

“Don’t go in!” he cried. ‘‘ For God’s sake, 
don’t goin!” ‘Then he fainted. When he came 
to he was delirious. 
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When he recovered he left at once for America. 
There he staid for ten long years. ‘Then he re- 
turned and took up his profession. He became 
famous. Honor after honor was heaped upon 


him. His theory was proved to be correct. Yes- 
terday he was made Sir Gervase Guyrou ; yet, he 
is not happy. The memory of that dreadful 


night haunts him always. Go where he can, the 
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pict ure 18 always before him. Ile is a heartbroken 
man. 
* a * 

After C—— had ceased speaking I sat silently 
thinking over the details of the horrible story. 
What agony the man must have suffered ! 

**Come,” said C——, rising, ‘‘let us have a 
mint julep!” I followed him. 
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THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


By C, ALFRED BILL, 


PvBLIc attention has been attracted to the New 
York University by the recent project, just now 
decided upon, of transferring the undergrad- 
uate department to a suburban site. For an 
institution of its size and importance, the New 
York University attracts very little notice from 
the outside world. At Yale, in the academic, 
scientific, law, theological, medical and art 
schools there are about fourteen hundred stu- 
dents. In the New York University the num- 
ber of students in the 
academic, medical, 
law, pedagogical and 
graduate schools, to- 
gether with the hun- 
dred or hundred and 
fifty in the allied 
Union Theological 
Seminary, mounts up 
to fifteen hundred, 
with over one hun- 
dred instructors. 

The greatest adver- 
tising agencies of a 
college are the ath- 
letic teams, the glee 
and dramatic clubs, 
the college games, 
the societies, and all 
the thousand and one 
little affairs at which 
the undergraduate ex- 
hibits himself and 
his glories. ‘These at 
the university are 
limited almost en- 
tirely to the Arts and 
Science students, the 
men in the _ profes- 
sional schools claim- 
ing they have time for nothing but work. The 
*‘theolog ” preaches while yet in the seminary, 
the law student spends half of the day clerking 
in a law office, and the future M.D. occupies 
his leisure moments with the seductive joys of 
the dispensary. Add to these facts the result of 
having her buildings scattered all over the city, 
instead of clustered together, and you have the 
reasons why so many are ignorant of this great 
university. 

The hundred and thirty students in the Arts 
and Science live a college life that is healthy and 
vigorous, and whose memories will not easily 
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fade. But it is centred entirely in the old gray 
Gothic edifice on Washington Square. The 
glee club, which ranks among the five best in 
the country, and of which the college is justly 
proud, makes no extended tours during vacations, 
as do the clubs of other colleges. Athletics have 
been heretofore confined largely to interclass 
games. Although recently the university pro- 
duced a football team capable of distinguishing 
itself, it did not play more than half a dozen 
games during the en- 
tire season. 

Athletic interests, 
however, seem to be 
prospering since last 
spring, and there is 
an increasing desire 
to compete with other 
colleges. The la- 
crosse team, some 
years ago, was quite 
famous, and produced 
many first-class play- 
ers. Captain ‘*Cy’ 
Miller, and “ Dick” 
and ‘* Harry” Math- 
ews, of the noted 
Staten Island Ath- 
letic Club team, were 
members of the uni- 
versity’s club while 
they were undergrad- 
uates. But in 1888 
the lacrosse team dis- 
banded, and until the 
fall of 1890 athletics 
languished. The 
baseball team was a 
wretched failure. 
Last year’s football 
team was fair, and next year’s will be much better. 
This is due in a degree to the fact that some of 
the men in the medical, law and theological de- 
partments who are older, more fully developed, 
and who have gained experience in other colleges, 
have joined the team. 

Last spring the university entered the Inter- 
Collegiate Athletic Association, held spring 
games, and began to revive lacrosse. ‘Just 
wait,” said an athletic freshman—‘‘ just wait till 
we move up by the Harlem and get a gymnasium, 
athletic grounds and boathouses—and_ then, 
Razoo!” 
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The grounds chosen for the new site of the 
University College, that is, the Arts and Science 
Department, are situated on the east bank of the 
Harlem River, at about Two Hundredth Street, 
and comprise forty-two acres, including three 
acres lying between the tracks of the New York 
Central and the river. Here it is intended to 


erect Science, Language and Philosophic Halis 


(perhaps moving the very stone of the historic 
building on Washington Square) ; together with 
a library, a chapel, a gymnasium and dormitories 
surrounding an eight-acre quadrangle ; back of 
these to lay out some ten acres for athletic pur- 
poses ; and still further back to erect chapter 
houses and residences for the professors. The 
ground between the railroad and the river might 
be used for boating facilities. The University 
College that can be built there can be on a par 
with Princeton. There will be room for develop- 
ment in such a location. In its present situation 
it is hampered by want of room, so much so, in- 
deed, that the classes are not allowed to contain 
over fifty or sixty students each. 

Let us, by glancing briefly at the career of an 
undergraduate, see what is the college life at 
present in this institution, possessing so noble a 
history and so brilliant a future. 

In June or September the would-be freshman 
enters the musty, medieval building to wrestle 
with his entrance “‘ exams.” All is strange and 
new to him, and his heart is big with visions of 
the college joys to come. Meekly he walks past 
the groups of sophomores, who make cutting re- 
marks about his personal appearance. The walls 
have been freely decorated with huge proclama- 
tions by which, in the form of ‘‘a revised version 
of the Ten Commandments,” 
have forbidden him almost everything except 
He is directed carefully to the roof 
or the cellar, if he ventures to ask for the ex- 
amination room, or is rushed at breakneck speed 
through the long corridors by half a dozen sopho- 
mores and then flung unceremoniously through a 
doorway. 


the sophomores 


existence. 


Finally he reaches the council room through 
the intervention of the college janitor, Mathews, 
the friend of everyone in college and the foe 
of none except the Democratic party—for Math- 
ews is known to fame as the ‘ Irish Orator,” 
and next to an out-and-out stump speech his 
chief pleasure in life is to instill protection- 


ist ideas into the minds of the students who 


gather around him to hear of the price of salt 
in 1870 and the cost of steel rails in 1881. 
times a student with free-trade proclivities will 
venture to combat his arguments, but he is a dar- 
ing youth. 


Some- 
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After inscribing his name and numerous per- 
sonal particulars in the big matriculation book, 
the freshman is set to work to wrestle with Greek, 
Latin, algebra, geometry, and any number of 
other studies. 

Taking it for granted that our freshman has 
passed, we will follow him on his course. He 
will be then invited to attend at chapel. He will 
sit on the north side, and will gaze with interest 
on those hard, uncomfortable pews covered with 
rough carvings of class and fraternity symbols, 
and of names since carved in more lasting letters 
on the roll of history. With what good-natured 
contempt the upper-class men stare at the lonely 
newcomers and audibly “size them up.” Then 
the faculty file in, and each professor is greeted 
with round after round of applause. Perhaps 
some popular student, or the captain of the foot- 
ball team, enters, and flushes with pride as his 
college mates salute him, too, with hearty hand 
clapping. The freshman looks up at him with 
envy and awe, wondering what great man he can 
be that he receives such an honor. One of the 
faculty will then read the roll. 

How pleasant it is to the freshman to hear his 
name read off and to answer his humble yet joy- 
ful ** Here, sir.” But it is hard on the poor 
‘*freshie ” whose name has any peculiarity which 
the sophomores can deride. There was a freshi- 
man once who rejoiced in the name of Limburger. 
When Dr. Johnson read off, ‘‘ Mr. Limburger,” a 
chorus of ‘“‘Phew, phew, ugh!” went up from 
the sophomores, and as one man they buried 
their several noses in their several handkerchiefs. 

Then the different professors will announce to 
the classes the textbooks to be used. The fresh- 
men will see stern-looking Professor Stevenson, 
the eminent geologist, whose remarks are deliv- 
ered in a tone so severely impressive that the 
freshman trembles. But ‘‘ Stevie,” as his stu- 
dents call him, is the soul of justice and kind- 
ness, and the most popular professor in college. 
Next him, gazing kindly through his spectacles, 
sits courteous old Professor Baird, who graduated 
from New York University in 1850, and has been 
the Professor of Greek since 1859. On the other 
side of the desk is Professor Isaac F. Russell, 
with the jovial smile for which he is famous. 
**Ike” has few confirmed slopers in his classes, 
for the stories he tells make the study of Law and 
of Political Economy more interesting and exhil- 
arating than a three-ring circus. Next to him 
sits Professor McClumpha, who has charge of 
Elocution, and although a new professor, he has 
already won the estimation of his students. On 
the front row of benches are others of the faculty. 
There is Abram 8. Isaacs, Professor of Hebrew and 
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German, and than whom a gentler, more kindly 
teacher never taught. There, too, is good-nat- 
ured, scholarly Professor Houghton, who teaches 
Latin and History, talking with young Professor 
Gillette of the Chair of French and Spanish. 
The latter graduated from New York University 
in the Class of ’80, and still takes a great interest 
in all college affairs. He was a player on the 
Varsity lacrosse team, and is now a member of 
the New York Athletic Club’s team. Next to 
them is a group of scientists: Professor Her- 
ing, who teaches Physics ; broad-shouldered Pro- 
fessor Hall, who occupies the Chair of Chemis- 
try, and whose father, Dr. John Hall, recently 
resigned from the chancellorship ; Professor Mur- 
ray, Who explains the mystery of ‘“‘ Math”; and 
Professors Brush and Yarence, who deal with 
Engineering. 

After these men have all made their announce- 
ments, quaint little Professor Stoddard will in- 
form the freshmen, in his humorous way, that it 
is incumbent on every student to deliver an ora- 
tion once each term. ‘The freshmen and sopho- 
mores are permitted to deliver recitations, but 
the upper-class men must give original—or seem- 
ingly original — orations. This custom affords 
the college wits unlimited opportunities for fun. 
Let some inexperienced ‘‘ fresh” attempt to soar 
to heights of impassioned eloquence, and he will 
be brought down in a flash. 

‘© Ah, what can wash out this foul disgrace ?” 
once asked a freshman, in an 
oration of the * bloody-shirt ” 
order. ‘‘ Try sapolio,” sug- 
gested a Democratic junior, 
in an audible undertone; 
and the further progress of 
that speech was drowned in 
roars of laughter. 

But to return to the fresh- 
man and the facult y—by 
which expression no offense 
is meant for the faculty. 

Finally Dr. MacCracken— 
the chancellor who has done 
and is doing so much for the 
university—will address the 
students briefly, welcoming 
them back, and giving a few 
words of advice to the enter- 
ing class. After chapel the 
sophomores will give them 
more advice in the shape of 
this little ditty: 

** Milky, milky, milky, milky, 

Milky for the fresh, fresh fresh- 


” 


mInan . 
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chanted to a tune used for every bit of impromptu 
doggerel in college. 

A few days later the freshmen, urged on oy the 
juniors, will try to hold their first class meeting, 
and if they have good luck and Mathews to assist 
they may succeed ; but it is more than probable 
that the sophomores will break it up. Shortly 
after will come the first ‘‘cane rush.” Two or 
three of the bolder, stronger freshmen will smug- 
gle a heavy cane into chapel, and then, sitting in 
the midst of their classmates, will ostentatiously 
display it to show their defiance of their enemies. 
Quickly the word is passed around, ‘* Freshies ’ve 
got a cane,” and when chapel is over each class 
hurries out and raises its cheer. 


** Rick rack, yellow, black! 
Roar! Roar! Roar! 
N. Y. U., Ninety-four !” 


is heard from the ‘ sophs.” 

Then the freshmen respond. Their yell is new, 
and delivered ina ragged manner which provokes 
the derision of their opponents. ‘* Downstairs, 
Ninety-four!” ery the seniors. ‘‘ Downstairs, 
Ninety-five!” shout the juniors; and the ery is 
taken up by all: ‘‘ Downstairs !” ‘* Downstairs !” 
‘Ninety-four!’ <‘* Ninety-five!” Each class 
marshals its men together in close formation, the 
freshmen in a square with the cane in the centre, 
the sophomores in a‘ V” to break their oppo- 
nents’ formation. ‘‘ Are you ready ?” cries a big 
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senior. “‘Allready!” 
is the answer. 
“Then go!” And 
go they do. There 
is a heavy thud as 
the two masses come 
together, a fierce 
pushing to and fro, 
a scrambling * by 
those on the outside 
to climb over the 
crowd toward the 
cane, until finally 
one side or the 
other is pushed out 
one of the doors of 
the long corridor, 
which extends from 
street to street. Out 
on the _ sidewalk, 
they struggle on, 
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until some juniors and seniors squeeze 
into the throng, command silence and 
count the hands on the stick. The first 
rush the ‘‘ freshies ” usually lose on ac- 
count of their ignorance of each other 
and of the tactics. But as they gain in 
experience they win on account of their 
greater numbers. 

The last contest takes place regularly 
on the morning of Founder’s Day. 
The freshmen always attempt to hoist 
a flag, emblazoned with the class num- 
ber, on the flagpole surmounting one 
of the small towers which flank the 
high-arched roof. It is a difficult job, 
and after many a rough scrimmage, 
both in the halls and on the roof, the 
flag usually falls into the 
possession of the sopho- 
mores, whose strategy is 
here worth more than the 
numerical strength of the 
freshmen. 

The freshman will not 
have been in college long, 
if he is a good fellow, be- 
fore he finds that certain 
members of the upper 
classes seem extremely 
fond of him. Men who he 
knows live in Brooklyn 
ride uptown with him for 
the sake of his company. 
He is invited to theatres 
and taken out to jolly little 
lunch parties. These kind 
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riends all wear peculiar little pins on their waist- 
coats, and they soon impress upon him that to 
enjoy his college career—and indeed his whole 
life—he must join the particular Greek-letter fra- 
ternity of which those pins are the sign of mem- 
bership. Perhaps two or three of the fraternities 
consider him a desirable man, and then he ex- 
periences the pleasantest days of his life. If his 
head is not turned by such flattery he will’ soon 
decide which is most congenial. He will consider 
that one ‘‘ too fast,” and another ‘* too slow,” but 
the “finest set of fellows in 
** pledges ” himself. and the 
theatre tickets, the invitations to lunch and all 
stop, for the ‘“* cultivation ” committees have no 
time or money to waste on pledged men. Until his 
initiation he hears no more of the joys and good- 
fellowship, only mysterious hints of the terrors of 
initiation ; of the brawny, time-honored goat ; of 
grewsome corpses, skeletons and coffins ; of how 
a freshman was killed in ’82 for resisting, and so 
But the freshman keeps a stiff 
upper lip, and comforts himself with the thought 
that others have stood it, and he guesses he can. 
And he does. 


this one comprises 


college.” Then he 


on ad infinitum. 
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There are four of the general fraternities hav- 
ing chapters at New York University, viz., Psi 
Upsilon, Delta chapter, established in 1837; 
Delta Phi, Gamma chapter, established in 1841 ; 
Zeta Psi, founded at the university in 1846; and 
Delta Upsilon, New York chapter, established in 
1865. There are two fraternities confined to law 
schools which have chapters at the university 
law department, namely, Phi Delta Phi, and 
Delta Chi. The Phi Beta Kappa honorary senior 
society was established at the university in 1838. 
To this most of the faculty belong, and elections 
to it are considered a high scholastic honor, as 
the elections are governed by the class standing 
of the students at the end of their junior year. 
From seven to four men are elected from each 
The sophomore society of Theta Nu Epsi- 
lon, founded at Wesleyan University in 1870, es- 
tablished its Sigma chapter at the university in 
the spring of 1890. This is the most intensely 
secret society in college, and its initiations have a 
reputation which makes a freshman very appre- 
hensive when he pledges himself. This society 
delights in all the amusements characteristic of 
the traditional sophomore, and exercises a truly 
fatherly care over the ‘freshies.” ‘he latter, 
however, have their champion in the freshman 
society of Beta Delta Beta, which, last fall, es- 
tablished a chapter in the university. 

Many of the pleasantest hours of college life 
are spent in the fraternity rooms. Besides the 
weekly meetings, the members ‘‘ drop in” before, 
between and after recitations, and many are the 
quiet little ‘* feeds ” and ‘‘ spreads ” enjoyed there. 
Sometimes a spirit of mischief seizes the mem- 
bers, and they form a “‘ sign-swiping expedition,” 
for the collegian loves to decorate his rooms with 
such legends as, ‘‘ Keep off the Grass,” ‘‘ No 
Smoking Allowed,” or, ‘* Please Wipe Your Feet.” 

There might have been seen one night, not 
long since, about midnight, a dozen students 
slowly marching down University Place. Four 
sturdy athletes bore on their shoulders a sombre 
coffin, the half-open lid of which disclosed the 
features of a grinning skull, covered with a 
mortar board. The remainder of the party with 
uncovered heads marched behind the coffin, keep- 
ing step to the funereal dirge they whistled. 
Around the university they marched, stopping 
once or twice to astonish the barkeepers of neigh- 
boring saloons by dropping the casket on the bar 
and demanding “‘a beer on the corpse.” Suddenly 
from ¢!.e shadows of Washington Square a police- 
man ran out. ‘‘ Here, youse, stop !” he shouted. 
‘‘What yer got dere ?” Not aword did the mys- 
terious bearers vouchsafe to the mystified and 
exasperated officer. ‘‘Put that down, young 
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fellers! put that down! put that down, I say!” 
Silently as before the bearers lowered the coffin, 
as though it contained some heavy burden. With 
tightly gripped club and suspicious eyes the val- 
iant officer peered in, to find—the skull, and 
nothing more. ‘*Aw!” he growled, in disgust. 
“You fellers is too fresh!’ Amidst roars of 
laughter the procession moved on to repeat the 
performance on some other equally vigilant of- 
ficial, and to disturb the tempers of car con- 
ductors by filing in the rear of the car only to 
file out the front. 

The sweetest memories of the fraternity grad- 
uate are those connected with the society to which 
he claims allegiance. Be he ‘‘ Psi U.” or “ Zeta,” 
“TD. U.” or ** Delt,” it is the fraternity love 
which forms the strongest links in the chain 
which binds him to Alma Mater. 

The annual reunion of each fraternity, when 
the old ‘‘ grads” meet the young fellows of the 
present, renew the ties of fellowship over the 
festive board, sing again the dear old songs, in- 
quire ‘* how the chapter prospers now,” and ‘* how 
the university is getting along,” tell the admiring 
younger brethren of the ‘‘scrapes” they have 
been in; when they meet their old college chums 
and tell how Bob is married and Jim is out West, 
hear how Tom has become a politician and how 
dear old Billy has gone to a greater reunion in 
the realm of shadows—ah ! those are soul pleas- 
ures which he can never know who missed the 
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sweetness of a college education. Some people: 
seem to be under the impression that on the sub- 
ject of politics the college student is a theorist, 
pure and simple. If they could see some of the 
elections to college offices they might think other- 
wise. In the university, particularly, fraternity 
jealousy and rivalry make elections interesting 
and exciting. ‘* Wirepulling, logrolling and pipe- 
laying” are to be found in all their glory. The 
great elections, which are largely ruled by fra- 
ternities, are of the officers of the Eucleian Lit- 
erary Society, the editors of the Quarterly board, 
and the officers of the various classes. The “ tick- 
ets” which are patched up, the ‘* combines” that 
are formed and the parliamentary tactics that 
are practiced would make a profitable study for 
a Congressional Representative. Of course, every 
office is not held by the fraternity controlling the 
most votes. Where a man is pre-eminently fitted 

for a position by experience, character or phy- 
sique he has little opposition. All vote for him 
alike ; but for honorary positions, or those which 
demand only an ordinary ability, the contest is 
usually fought out on fraternity lines. 

After the freshman has recovered from his fra- 
ternity initiation he goes in for ‘‘college life” 
with avim. If he has a good voice ‘‘ Joe” Bryan 
may find him a place on the college glee club. 
If he has any athletic ability he will be urged to 
try for a position on some of the college teams. 
If fortunate he may get on the ’Varsity, but he 
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HOISTING THE CLASS FLAG, ON FOUNDEI 


can at any rate secure a place on some class‘team. 
Probably he will enter the fall tournament of the 
Tennis Association. In the spring, field day 
takes place, and then, clad in airy garments, with 
a big violet ’95 on his breast, he will race around 
the cinder track to win the admiration of the 
‘* fairies” on the grand stand, the championship 
for his class, and a small medal for himself. If 
he likes to write and listen to heavy papers, he 
will join the Scientific Society, and will enjoy 
interesting essays on ‘‘ The Uses of the Planim- 
eter” and ‘* Geological Phenomena on the Satel- 
lites of Uranus.” He may be elected to the Eu- 
cleian Literary Society, which possesses a hal! in 
the university, and an excellent little library. 

He will be dunned for subscriptions to the col- 
lege press. The Violet, which is the college 





annual and is publish- 
ed by the junior class, 
the University Quar- 
terly, whose editors are 
elected by the subserib- 
ers, and the University 
Forum, which is a 
monthly published by 
private enterprise, will 
all pursue him. If he 
ean sketch he may have 
the pleasure of seeing 
his drawings accepted 
to illustrate the Violet, 
or if he is a poet he 
may send in dainty 
nS DAY. little effusions with 
strangely assorted feet. 

Then, a little later, he will eat his first class 
dinner. Oh! the elaborate preparations ; the jeal- 
ousy with which the date is guarded lest the wily, 
wicked ‘‘sophs” should impersonate the. fresh- 
men, direct the caterer to change the hour, eat 
the dinner, and vanish before the rightful owners 
arrived. At last the great night comes ; the menus 
are charming; there is our freshman’s name op- 
posite the toast to “Our Class,” or, perhaps, 
* Our Girls.” What a jolly crowd it is! Never 
before has he felt so gay and sociable. Merry 
college songs are sung, and any number of yells 
are roared from thirty healthy pairs of lungs. 
After the last toast has ended and the table looks 
as though struck by a cyclone, with one final 
cheer for the proprietor of the hotel the festive 
crowd file out. How unsteady the steps seem ! 
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and yet he is positive he had only one or two 
glasses—possibly three. 

‘* Well, what now ?” they ask each other, loath 
to part. ‘*‘Why, go call on Mathews and get a 
speech,” respond the knowing ones on the com- 
mittee of arrangements. Off to the dear old 
building they march, and with many a stealthy 
“‘Sh!” they crowd around the door. Locked! 
Is the fun spoiled then? Not exactly; a wiry 
little fellow is hoisted up by his comrades, creeps 
through the transom, and in another moment the 
door is opened. 

** Now, boys, are vou ready ?” asks the leader as 
they crowd around the apartments of the devoted 
janitor. ‘‘ One, two, three !” and then those thirty 
pairs of lungs strain themselves, and the sound 
echoes and re-echoes through the narrow cor- 
ridor. Ina few minutes the door is opened, and 
there stands the object of their solicitous atten- 
tions in his most engaging smile and his rode de 
nuit. ‘Speech, speech, Mr. Mathews!” they 
shout. 

‘Gentlemen of the Class of 95,” he says. 
“Rah, “rah, “rah!” respond the freshmen. 
‘“‘This is one of the happiest moments of my 
life, in which I have the honor of addressing 
the illustrious Class of °95.” “’Rah, ’rah, ’rah 
for Mr. Mathews !” responds the class, in great 
glee. Soon they depart with his blessing, and 
the next day the tenants on the top floor come 
down in wrath to declare that ‘‘that infernal 
racket must absolutely not occur again.” And 
it doesn’t—until next time. But how tired and 
sleepy our freshman is the next morning when 
Mathews hammers that huge old iron disk to 
announce chapel ! 

One of the amusing things to contemplate in a 
freshman is his penchant for class meetings. The 
senior and junior have each about five meetings 
in the course of a year at which they transact 
real business. The sophomore will have about 
eight, but the freshman holds his meeting on 
every possible pretext—to adopt a new yell, to 
make an assessment of twenty-five cents for base- 
ball bats, to hear a committee on this and a 
committee on that report. But the real reason is 
that comfortable, soul-satisfying feeling of im- 
portance that pervades his whole being when he 
arises ‘‘ to address the house on this resolution.” 

Sophomore year is much similar to the fresh- 
man. The three or four hours a day of recitation 
continue in their pristine state of difficulty. Not 
till junior year is reached does the work become 
easier ; but the second and third terms of that de- 
lightful period are known as ‘‘ roasts.” In junior 
vear the enterprising and prominent collegian 
usually [takes his turn at running the college 


organizations. The senior is too busy preparing 
for final ‘‘ exams,” for commencement and class 
day, to do much else, and the sophomore is too 
young for important offices. The freshman, of 
course, is not considered. So in junior year the 
student runs the athletic association, the cross 
country club, the baseball, football and intercol- 
legiate teams, and publishes the college annual. 

The Violet is the handsomest of the college 
magazines. It does not pretend to be a literary 
work, It is a daintily printed, handsomely bound 
chronicle of the year’s events, a catalogue of the 
various college clubs, classes, teams and fraterni- 
ties ; interspersed with bits of poetry, college songs, 
portraits of favorite professors and ‘ grinds”; 
illustrated with group photographs, original pen- 
and-ink drawings, and weird steel-plate engrav- 
ings of ironbound doors and wondrous keys; of 
skulls, coffins and snakes; of mystic lamps and 
smoking altars—all of which devices are the sym- 
bols of the Greek-letter fraternities. 

Finally comes senior year, with its pleasures 
and its trials. An executive committee is ap- 
pointed early in the year, and woe betide the luck- 
less wight who serves on that committee; for 
on the devoted shoulders of that body falls the 
burden of seeing that the class leaves its Alma 
Mater in a burst of glory that shall surpass all 
others. On them come the duties of negotiating 
with Cappa and Lander, with the proprietors of 
the Metropolitan Opera House and the Berkeley 
Lyceum, with the purveyor of caps and gowns, 
with the photographer, engraver, caterer and 
printer. 

At last the gay, eventful week comes. There 
is the baccalaureate sermon to listen to—a heavy 
trial, but alleviated by Dr. MacCracken’s recep- 
tion, which follows it. ‘Then comes that cere- 
mony disguised on the programme as ** Illumina- 
tion of the University.” The class collects for 
the last time at the old building around which 
so many pleasant memories gather. They assem- 
ble in Mr. Mathews’s parlor, seeming to await 
something. Soon two students arrive carrying a 
heavy package. The orator of the evening makes 
some witty remarks as he presents Mr. and Mrs. 
Mathews with ‘‘a slight token of the esteem and 
regard of the Class of 95.” The amount of sil- 
verware that the Mathewses have received from 
such sources in their long career at ‘New York 
University is simply fabulous. Mr. Mathews, in 
his most happy vein, assures the seniors that they 
are ‘‘ the very best class that was ever in college.” 
Then they are invited to partake of the choice 
repast prepared for them by their host, and after 
more speeches, which are vociferously applauded, 
they adjourn with the class yell. ‘The class din- 
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ner usually follows this, 
and the gayety is kept up 
until the early hours, for 
the men are reluctant to 
leave each other and the 
good company in general. 

Next comes class day, 
usually very enjoyable with 
its poet and orator, its 
prophet and its statistician, 
its amusing presentations 
and, sometimes, its senior 
promenade, which is voted 
by all the girls to be the 
best part of the whole 
affair. 

‘There is one unique feat- 
ure'about class day at New 
York University. That is 
“‘the Bun.” Many years 
ago some enterprising class 
purchased a huge bun, in- 
cased it in a silver casket, 
and at their class day pre- 
sented it to the class which 
they considered the most collegiate in college. 
The latter in turn, when they graduated, handed 
it down to the class they considered the most col- 
legiate. The old relic thus handed down is now 
black with age. The way in which the under- 
class men work to secure the votes of the seniors 
is thoroughly characteristic. The sophomore will 
inform the senior how many ‘‘ rushes ” he has won, 
believing them to be the most important questions. 
The freshman will endeavor to show how enter- 
prising his class has been. The junior will gloat 
with pride on the work his classmates are doing 
for the college, tell how many juniors are on the 
glee club and football team, and boast of the sur- 
passing volume of the Violet which he has pub- 
lished. As class feeling is very strong at the 
university, the natural prejudices of the senior 
will induce him to give it to the sophomore, and 
he often does. 

Last of all we have the commencement, with its 
prosy speeches and its wealth of flowers. Every 
box in the big Metropolitan Opera House is filled ; 
fraternity banners surmounted with flowers dec- 
orate those nearest the stage. Every seat, even 
to the highest, hottest gallery, is occupied. On 
the stage sit the bald-headed council in all the 
glory of dazzling shirt fronts; beside them are 
the faculty, and in the background, in sombre 
cap and gown, the candidates for advanced (e- 
grees. The speakers come and go. Dr. Mac- 
Cracken tells how the university has prospered. 
Then comes the benediction, and the fraternity 
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men hasten to the lobbies. As the audience comes 
out pandemonium reigns there for fifteen min- 
utes, each society trying to outyell all others. 
Finally, with one last cheer by all of: 


‘Rah, ’rah, ’rah! 
iO. 
Sis—boom—ah !”’ 


they leave—and ‘‘our freshman ” has been grad- 
uated. 

Such is college life at the university, briefly out- 
lined. Little noise do her students make away 
from their own small world, but there all is in- 
stinct with life; it is g nucleus—or embryo, 
rather—containing all the germs of a complete 
existence, and but awaiting opportunity to ex- 
pand into perfect growth. Everything points to 
asplendid future for her. In her new location 
on the Harlem there will be built up a college 
world with all the advantages a city college 
possesses of proximity to great museums, libra- 
ries, churches and theatres, and yet have the 
spacious grounds, the athletic facilities, the club- 
houses, dormitories and gymnasium which make 
famous the college spirit of Yale and Princeton. 

The university is proud of her graduates, her 
friends and her faculty, and they are proud of 
her. Her sons stand high in the religious world, 
in the professions, in literature and in science. 
Howard Crosby, Bishop Coxe, T. De Witt Tal- 
mage, George H. Houghton, Richard Grant 
White, William Allen Butler, Austin Abbott, 
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John Taylor Johnston, Benj. Vaughan Abboit, 
R. Ogden Doremus, J. J. Stevenson, Samuel 
F. B. Morse, John W. Draper, Henry Draper 
and John C. Draper are some of the noted men 
who call her Alma Mater. 

The Alumni Association, under the able man- 
agement of such men as Louis C. Whiton, H. M 
Baird, John E. Parsons, Israel C. Pierson, James 
Stokes, and that prince of managers, A. B. De 
Freece, is flourishing, and is a potent help to the 
university in all achievements. ‘The annual din- 
ner, often eaten at the university building, is a 
refiiniscent time, and the crafty ‘‘ undergrad” 
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who desires to raise money from the alumni 
pocket for some collegiate organization makes it 
a point to visit the graduate after one of these 
dinners, when the love for Alma Mater is at its 
height, and there still rings in the graduate’s 
ear the swinging chorus of : 
** Here’s to N. Y. U.; 
Drink ’er down, drink ’er down! 
Here’s to N. Y. U.; 


' 


Drink ’er down, drink ’er down ! 
Here’s to N. Y. U.:; 

She’s so hearty and so true. 
Drink ’er down, drink ’er down, 
Drink ’er down, down, down !” 
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RUSH. 
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‘**] WAS JUST TRYING TO WASH OFF THIS MESS—I’VE HAD A H’ACCIDENT WITH SOME PAINT’” 


RED-HANDED. 
A STORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By DAvip Ker, 


I. 


THERE was trouble in the household of Mr. 
Hawkins, an English proprietor whose country 
house stood at the foot of Table Mountain, a few 
miles from Cape Town. A theft—perhaps more 


than one—had been committed in the house, and 

no one could discover the thief, a circumstance 

which seemed greatly to disquiet not only Mr. 

Hawkins himself, but also his confidential serv- 

ant, a grave, portly, dignified man who had been 
Vol. XXXIII., No. 3—21. 


with him for several years, both in Africa and 
England. 

About two months previous to this time the 
master of the house had received as a present 
from an old schoolfellow in Ceylon several chests 
of a peculiarly fine and delicately flavored kind of 
Cingalese tea, which was only just beginning to 
be known, and very difficult to obtain. This 
treasure he had stowed away in a private cup- 
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board of his own (to which no one except himself 
had access), intending to reserve it for his own 
benefit and that of a few intimate friends. 

But, after a time, when—like Mother Hubbard 
of immortal memory—he went to the cupboard 
as usual to get out some more of the precious tea, 
Mr. Hawkins noticed (or thought he did) that the 
chest which he had opened was not quite so full 
as it ought to be. Dark suspicions crept into his 
mind that his tea was being stirred in an unlaw- 
ful way ; and he lost no time in putting them to 
the test. Having carefully smoothed down the 
remaining tea to a perfect level, he made an al- 
most imperceptible mark just above it on all four 
of the inner sides of the chest, and then locked 
up the cupboard as before. + 

When he paid his next visit to it, a few days 
later, poor Mr. Ilawkins found all his worst ap- 
prehensions only too fully confirmed. 

There had been ‘a sudden fall in tea” of the 
most literal kind, sinking the priceless stuff far 
below the high-water mark which he had im- 
pressed upon the chest. Several pounds of it 
must have been abstracted at once ! 

Nor was even this the worst of the mischief ; 
for when the unfortunate proprietor, struck with 
a sudden anxiety, proceeded to examine the other 
chests, he speedily discovered, to his extreme sur- 
prise and vexation, that one of them had been so 
dexterously opened as to appear still intact to 
anyone who did not examine it closely, and that 
it was now more than half empty ! 

Such were the particulars which the worthy 
muster of the house communicated, in an ag- 
grieved, “did you ever hear the like” kind of 
tone, to a smart young officer of the Australian 
Mounted Police, who had just come to spend a 
short holiday with him. 

Frank Fillgrave heard the lamentable story to 
the end without a word of comment, wisely ab- 
staining from any attempt to offer consolation ; 
for he saw plainly enough that his host, like a 
true Englishman, was vexed not so much at the 
loss itself as at feeling his own dignity compro- 
mised by finding himself utterly unable to catch 
and punish the thief. 

The tale being ended, Mr. Hawkins threw him- 
self back in his chair, and looked inquiringly at 
his companion, whom he evidently considered, in 
virtue of his position as an officer of police, to be 
the fittest person to advise him in such a di- 
lemma. 

“You see,” he added, tentatively, seeing that 
Tillgrave was still silent, ‘it’s a confoundedly 
unpleasant thing for me to know that I’ve got a 
thief in the house, and not be able to find out 


the 


who he is! 
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‘No doubt,” observed the young Australian, 
in a somewhat dry tone. 

“And it’s not myself only,” continued Mr. 
Hawkins ; ‘‘for poor Stubbs yonder, who is a 
sort of major-domo in my household, feels it 
every bit as much as I do.” 

**T can quite believe it,” assented Fillgrave, as 
dryly as before. 

‘* Well, then,” cried the host, rather sharply— 
for he was evidently somewhat impatient at find- 
ing the oracle delay his answer so long—‘‘ what 
do you say to it all yourself, eh ?” 

To this question the Australian seemed in no 
particular hurry to reply, and puffed his cigar 
meditatively for some moments without uttering 
a word. Then he said, suddenly, in a somewhat 
peculiar tone : 

‘*When I was in London, a few years ago, I 
made the acquaintance of an old detective who 
had been one of Dickens’s chums, and he said to 
me one day, ‘If you want to know who com- 
mitted a crime, just pick out the very last man 
you’d ever dream of suspecting !” 

And then, having paused for an instant as if 
to let this Machiavelian axiom sink into the mind 
of his hearer, Frank Fillgrave added, pointedly : 

‘You told me, did you not, that no one has 
access to that cupboard except yourself. Very 
good ; then we know, without asking, that any- 
one else who goes there must be after some mis- 
chief. Now, who is the very last person in your 
household whom you’d be inclined to suspect ?” 

** Well, so far I have no special reason to sus- 
pect anybody in particular,” answered the Eng- 
lishman, with a slightly puzzled air; ‘but there 
are, of course, two people in the house who can- 
not possibly be suspected—myself and poor old 
Stubbs.” 

**Ah, you consider him quite above suspicion, 
do you? Then the probabilities are,” said the 
Australian, composedly, ‘‘ that he is the thief !” 

The worthy host’s broad sunburned face began 
to flush up angrily. 

“What do you mean by talking such non- 
sense ?” cried he, indignantly. ‘‘I asked you to 
advise me, not to make fun of me. Stubbs a thief, 
indeed ! a man who has been with me for years, 
and never given me any cause of complaint from 
first to last! Keep those tales for the first of 
April !” 

‘Then, you don’t believe me ?” asked Frank, 
not a whit abashed by this reproof. 

“Not a bit; I’d as soon believe that I’d done 
it myself !” 

‘Well, if you were given to walking in your 
sleep I should think it very probable that you 
had,” replied Fillgrave, as coolly as ever; “‘ but, 

















as it seems you are no somnambulist, that theory 
falls to the ground.” 

“«* And so will your theory about Stubbs !” cried 
Mr. Hawkins, positively. ‘‘ You must credit him 
with being wonderfully fond of his tea, if you 
think he would risk losing a very good situation, 
and being tried as a thief, just for the sake of 
getting it a little better than usual.” 

**Do you happen to know how much a pound 
of that tea of yours is worth in this colony at 
present ?” asked the Australian, significantly. 

The host started, as if the idea thus suggested 
were quite new to him; and for an instant he 
made no reply. 

** Well,” said he at length, ‘“‘ I don’t see what 
difference ¢hat makes. The fellow may have sold 
the tea that he stole, but it doesn’t by any means 
follow that Stubbs was the man. Besides, it 
stands to reason that if he meant to rob me at 
all, he’d have taken something better worth 
taking—my gold watch, for example, or some 
of my silver plate.” 

‘Gold watches and silver plate are not as easily 
disposed of as tea,” answered Frank, oracularly. 
‘*T should like to have a talk with this Mr. Stubbs 
of yours, if you have no objection.” 

*‘None whatever; but I can assure you that 
you’re only wasting your time. You see, my 
boy,” went on Mr. Hawkins, with an air of 
fatherly indulgence, ‘it’s a fault with all you 
young fellows to be foo positive. You get it into 
your heads that a thing’s so and so, and nothing 
on earth can ever convince you that it’s anything 
else. Now, I tell you beforehand that I’ve quite 
made up my mind that poor old Stubbs is as hon- 
est as you or I, and nothing that you can say or 
do will alter my opinion one bit.” 

Young Fillgrave could not help thinking to 
himself that his host’s sermon against the vice of 
being ‘‘too positive” might have been laid to 
heart with advantage by the preacher himself ; 
but he did not say so. He only laughed, and 
turned the conversation; but, nevertheless, he 
took the first opportunity of discussing the matter 
with the respectable Mr. Stubbs. 

** Well, Mr. Stubbs, your master and I are go- 
ing to try and get to the bottom of this affair of 
the stolen tea, and we shall be very glad of your 
help, which Iam sure you'll willingly give us to 
the best of your ability.” 

**T will, indeed, sir. I should like nothing 
better than to see the rascal caught and punished, 
whoever he is; for I can assure you that to an 
honest man with a character to los¢, who holds a 
responsible position like mine in a respectable 
family, it’s very unpleasant to be aware that 
there’s a thief in it—very unpleasant, indeed !” 
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‘* Very true, Mr. Stubbs; I’m sure such a thing 
must be extremely disagreeable to a man like you ; 
but then, you know, you have always the consola- 
tion of feeling that no share of the disgrace can 
possibly fall upon yourself. The most honest 
man alive (and I’m sure you deserve that char- 
acter as fully as anyone) cannot prevent other 
people from being rogues ; and if a theft happens 
to occur in the house where you are, neither you 
nor your master can justly be blamed for that.” 

‘It’s very good of you to say so, Mr. Fill- 
grave; but as the Good Book says, one can’t 
touch pitch without being defiled.” 

** Just so, Mr. Stubbs; but the moral of that 
is that when any fellow comes near you who is of 
the quality of pitch, your best plan is to pitch 
him out of your way before he has time to defile 
you ; and that’s just what we want you to help us 
to do.” 

An austere smile flickered for one moment 
over the model servant’s broad, solemn, impassi- 
ble features. 

‘* Now, the first thing to find out,” pursued the 
Australian, “is, of course, whether it was done 
by a stranger or by one of the household—from 
the outside or the inside, in short. Have you any 
theory on that point, Mr. Stubbs ?” he added, in 
a confidential tone, in which there was even a 
subtle tinge of deference. 

‘Well, sir, it’s not for me to pronounce with 
authority on matters that’s outside of my sphere, 
so to speak,” replied the major-domo, modestly ; 
‘‘but if you’re good enough to ask my private 
opinion, I feel quite certain in my own mind that 
it was done from the inside.” 

With all his coolness, Frank Fillgrave was com- 
pletely taken by surprise at this unexpected an- 
swer; but he was far too good a strategist to 
show it. P 

** You feel quite convinced of that, do you 
asked he, with an eager look. ‘It would be a 
great point gained, you know, if we could be cer- 
tain of that.” . 

‘Well, sir, don’t it seem so to you yourself, 
when you come to consider it ?” rejoined the man 
of confidence, respectfully. ‘* First and foremost, 
how’d any outside person know that the tea was 
kept just there? Secondly, how would any 
stranger manage to be Jong enough in the ’ouse— 
and in that part of it, too—to do the trick with- 
out being suspected ?” 

‘‘There’s something in that, certainly,” re- 
joined Fillgrave, appearing to meditate. And 
then he added, in an even more confidential tone 
than before: ‘‘I suppose there’s no particular 
person, Mr. Stubbs, whom you happen to sus- 
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“‘If there was, sir, I’d tell you in a minute—I 
would, indeed !” replied the trusty servant, with 
unwonted animation ; “for it’s high time for our 
’ouse to be cleared of this stigma, as one might 
say. But I have no ground whatsomever to sus- 
pect one person more than another; and so I 
won’t deceive you.” 

The young Australian was again baffled ; and, 
hastily concluding the interview by thanking the 
conscientious Stubbs for his suggestions, and once 
more begging him to do his best toward bringing 
the culprit to light, our hero returned to report 
progress (or, rather, want of it) to Mr. Hawkins. 

** Well, didn’t I say so ?”’ cried the worthy host, 
triumphantly, when the conversation had been 
fully reported to him. ‘It all comes of being 
too positive, my dear boy. What do you say 
now, eh ?” 

“« 1 say ‘In ¢ea speravi,’” answered Fillgrave, in 
his former oracular tone. 

And this enigmatical parody of his own family 
motto, ‘‘ In te speravi” (In thee is my trust), was 
all that Mr. Hawkins could elicit from his mys- 
terious voung friend. 


Il. 


THAT night the Australian held a mental re- 
view of the situation over a moonlight cigar, at 
his open window, and found the review by no 
means satisfactory. 

“This fellow is a better player than I thought,” 
said he to himself, ‘‘and if I mean to win the 
game against him, I shall have to do all I know.” 

The next morning he asked his host whether 
anyone knew where he kept the bunch of keys 
to which was attached that of the famous cup- 
board. 

““No one but Stubbs,” replied Mr. Hawkins, 
making with obvious reluctance an admission 
which seemed to tell so formidably in favor of his 
opponent’s view of the case; “but mind, that 
doesn’t in the least prove him guilty.” 

“IT never said it did,” rejoined Fillgrave, 
quietly ; ‘but may Iask you to put them in some 
different place for a few days, or else to intrust 
them to me ?” 

‘‘Here they are,” said Mr. Hawkins; “ but if 
any more tea disappears while the keys are in 
your keeping, I think you’ll have to admit that 
the Stubbs theory falls to the ground, eh ?” 

And it certainly appeared as if it did ; for, two 
days later, Hawkins took the keys from their new 
guardian, and, opening the cupboard, found that 
some more tea had actually been stolen. 

“Well, Fillgrave, what do you say to that?” 
chuckled the master of the house. 


** Well, I admit you’ve got the laugh of me this 
time,” asserted the young man, good-humoredly, 
as he looked up from a curiously close and minute 
inspection of the lock ; ‘‘ but I don’t quite despair 
of proving my case yet.” 

‘* Obstinate as ever, by Jove !” cried Mr. Haw- 
kins. ‘I’ve heard people talk of a ‘ School of 
Positivism,’ and, if there is one, you ought cer- 
tainly to be the head master !” 

A few days later one of Mr. Hawkins’s lady 
friends in Cape Town sent him a note inviting 
him and his guest to come and taste some ‘‘ won- 
derful new tea” which she had just got. Both 
accepted at once—each man seeing his own suspi- 
cion written in the other’s face—and the first sip 
of the promised delicacy changed that suspicion 
into a certainty. 

The tea which they were drinking was Mr. 
Hawkins’s own ! 

** Mrs. Fenton,” said Fillgrave to his hostess, 
**T wish you would kindly tell me where this tea 
is to be had, for it’s by far the finest that I’ve 
ever tasted. I should like to carry a chest of it 
back with me to Australia, to astonish my friends 
in Melbourne.” 

The lady readily gave him her grocer’s address, 
and Frank lost no time in going thither to in- 
quire about the ‘‘ wonderful new tea.” 

But what he learned there helped him very lit- 
tle. The men could only tell him that this tea 
(of which they had but a small quantity) had been 
bought from a man whose face was unfamiliar to 
them, and who looked like a ship’s steward ; and 
there the matter ended. 

‘* After all,” said Mr. Hawkins, with a grin, 
*« we’re very likely making much ado about noth- 
ing. It’s not as if these chests of mine were the 
only samples of that tea in the world. There’s a 
whole plantation of it in Ceylon, and it doesn’t 
follow that what we had last night was stolen 
from my chest, just because it happens to be the 
same kind. However, I suppose you don’t agree 
with me.” 

And Fillgrave didn’t. 

On the following morning, at Frank’s sugges- 
tion, the two confederates blocked up the cup- 
board by stacking across the room in which it 
stood a number of large pictures, placed by seem- 
ing accident in such a way that any attempt to 
move them by stealth would inevitably bring 
them down with a crash loud enough to shake 
the whole house ; and this blockade continued in 
force for three days. On the fourth day the 
pictures were suddenly removed again, and Fill- 
grave said confidentially to the immaculate Mr. 
Stubbs, who was helping him to move them : 

** Well, Mr. Stubbs, I don’t think we shall ever 
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nail that precious thief of ours ; so I’ve persuaded 
your master to send off all the rest of the tea to- 
morrow for safe-keeping in Cape Town, that he 
mayn’t lose any more of it.” 

“Well, sir, do you know, I think it’s the wis- 
est thing you could do; though, to be sure, it 
does seem a pity to lose all chance of catching the 
rogue, as you will, if you send that tea away.” 

‘What can we do ?” growled the young man, 
with a sulky shrug of his shoulders ; ‘‘ if we can’t 
eatch the fellow, we can’t, and that’s all about it. 
By the by, when we’ve done these pictures, I wish 
you’d kindly tell the men to have two horses 
ready about four o’clock,” he added. ‘* Mr. Haw- 
kins and I are going to ride ont to Wynberg.”. . . 

“Well, my boy, I’ve 
followed your lead 
blindfold so far,” said 
Mr. Hawkins to his 
guest, as they rode out 
together ; ‘“‘ but what 
is to come of it all ? 
when are you going 
to put this invisible 
thief into my hands ?” 

“To-day,” answer- 
ed the young Austra- 
lian, as composedly as 
ever. 

«To-day ?” echoed 
Hawkins, staring 
blankly at him —as 
well he might. 

«*'To-day or never,” 
repeated Fillgrave, 
quietly. “By this 
time every person in 
your house knows 
what I’ve said about 
the tea being carried 
away to-morrow.” 

“*And what then ?” demanded Hawkins, who 
—as our readers have probably discovered by this 
time—was not a gentleman of very quick intelli- 
gence. 

‘Just this,” replied the young man, coolly. 
‘The thief, having had no chance at the tea 
since we piled those pictures in front of the cup- 
board, is naturally impatient to have another try 
at once, now that the way’s clear again. Tear- 
ing that all the tea chests are to be removed to- 
morrow, he will naturally take the first chance of 
making one more haul before they go ; and that 
chance will be given him by our absence upon 
this ride.” 

‘‘What ! do you mean to say the rascal’s at it 
now ?” shouted Mr. Hawkins, hastily pulling up 
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his horse. ‘ Let us go back at once, then, and 
nail him, or we'll be letting him slip through our 
fingers, after all.” 

** Don’t disturb yourself, my dear sir,” rejoined 
Villgrave, as coolly as ever ; ‘‘ I assure you there’s 
not the slightest risk of that. This morning I 
painted the whole shelf upon which the tea chests 
stand with that new kind of red paint which has 
no smell and won’t wash out. I’ve ascertained 
that the lock of the cupboard has been tampered 
with, and that the thief can get in whenever he 
likes ; and, if you want to know who he is, you 
have only to look which of your servants has a 
smear of scarlet paint upon him when we get 
back. Zhen, perhaps, you'll be able to decide 
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which of us two has been the most unduly posi- 
tive.” 

The young fellow uttered the last words with 
so much quiet confidence that Mr. Hawkins’s ob- 
stinate conviction of his own infallibility was 
shaken for the first time, and he muttered, with 
a discontented grunt : 

‘Well, if it should turn out that you’re right, 
after all, I’ll never be certain of anything again !” 

When they got back to the house, Mr. Haw- 
kins called as usual for his trusty retainer Stubbs. 
But he had to shout thrice ere that worthy made 
his appearance ; and when he did come he wore 
a very disturbed air, and his hands and clothes 
were so smeared with red, he looked as if he had 
just committed twenty murders in succession. 
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‘Beg pardon,” said he, confusedly—evidently 
attributing his master’s black looks to his delay 
in answering the latter’s summons. ‘I was just 
trying to wash off this mess—I’ve had a h’accident 
with some paint.” 

‘“You have indeed, Mr. Stubbs,” said Fill- 
grave, in a tone of sympathy; ‘‘and I see that 
one can’t touch paint any more than pitch with- 
out being defiled. It was really too bad of me to 
forget to warn you that I had just painted the in- 


side of Mr. Hawkins’s private cupboard, where the 
tea is kept.” 

The last words were like a thunderbolt to the 
detected culprit, who collapsed at once, and con- 
fessed his guilt, while Mr. Hawkins, after prais- 
ing Fillgrave’s shrewdness up to the skies, vowed 
once more that he would never be positive about 
anything again—a vow which the gentleman 
faithfully kept by being just as positive as ever 
before another week was out. 


THE OLD NATIONAL ROAD. 


By WALTER EDGAR MCCANN, 


In the settlement of a new country the first 
necessity is for roads for social and commercial 
purposes, and, as the ancients thought, also for 
war. The Carthaginians and Romans, such mas- 
ters of conquest, paid great attention to roads, 
the Romans especially ; and some of their won- 
derful engineering feats of this character remain to 
this day. Those to be seen in Great Britain are 
especially interesting, as showing the skill of the 
invaders in this direction, and the thoroughness 
with which the work was prosecuted. A good 
road was a means of defense, as well as of con- 
quest ; it was an immense convenience to the 
troops, making marching and transportation easy, 
and it saved time, often a matter of importance. 

In pioneer settle- 
ments the first sem- 
blance of the road is 
the bypath through the 
woods. As soon as the 
squatter has put up 
his cabin there is seen 
stealing away from its Tay 
door through the wood _ Cenc oh He 
the path to the spring. \\\ Y f Sr 
Then follow others to \ ap Gat ‘+ 
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lage, to the nearest ‘WW 
neighbor, and presently 
they are running in all 
directions. About a 
farmhouse, even under 
modern conditions, <= 
nothing is more curi- 
ous than to study the 
bypaths — the one to 
the river, along which 
on cool, gray days the 
boys, with their rods 
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and baskets, are seen soon after breakfast going 
fishing ; another to the orchard, another skirting 
the fields and making a short cut to the village 
post office. 

The lane is the gradual product of civilization, 
and England is famous for these woodland alleys, 
with their thick hedges and cool, twilight shad- 
ows, which poetry, from time immemorial, has 
associated with lovemaking and romance. 

One of the most interesting links in this coun- 
try between the past and the present is the old 
National Turnpike from Baltimore to the Ohio 
River. Half a century ago this was the great 
avenue of travel and commerce between the East 
and the West; but since the introduction of rail- 
roads it has lost its im- 
portance, and has 
gradually fallen, if not 
into decay, at least into 
something too much 
like neglect. In many 
places the counties 
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and it has subsided into 
a state of dilapidation, 
and almost of ruin. 
The great flood of 1889 
here and there did 
much damage, and it 
is doubtful if some of 
these broken places will 
ever be mended. There 
is no longer the same 
practical interest in 
preserving this ma- 
jestic highway which 
once existed, although, 
as Governor Beaver of 
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Pennsylvania recently pointed out, the care of 
the public roads is at all times one of the most 
important of civil duties. 

Associations of deeply interesting character, 
relating to the early history of the country, cluster 
about the old National Road. The most striking 
of these, perhaps, is the story of Braddock’s fa- 
mous and disastrous march ; for his route to the 
West, where his army met with misfortune and 
his own career came to so melancholy a close, lay 
almost directly alongside the National Pike, and 
the two cross each other in a number of places. 
The military student and the antiquarian find 
pleasure in tracing the course of famous expedi- 
tions. There is a fascination in seeking to bring 
to light again the nearly obliterated footprints of 
those who formed part of these momentous un- 
dertakings, and in studying the vast difficulties 
overcome and obstacles surmounted. 

There has always been among Americans a 
kindly feeling for the memory of General Brad- 
dock, partly from the association of Washington 
with the most melancholy portion of his career. 
His faults were those of his peculiar education. 
Wrongheaded, obstinate and narrow-minded, he 
was yet brave and warm-hearted ; and strict as 
was his discipline, his officers seem to have had a 
genuine liking for him. For many years travelers 
have gone out of their way to pay a visit to the 
spot where lie his remains. 

Braddock’s was not the first road to the West 
from Cumberland: About 1749 the Ohio Com- 
pany had obtained a grant from England consist- 
ing of a tract of land between the Monongahela 
and Kanawha Rivers, west of the Alleghanies. An 
immense storehouse was built at Will’s Creek, 
and the goods with which it was filled were 
brought from England. The settlement of the 
country proceeded actively and rapidly, and a 
good road was absolutely necessary. Hitherto 
the sturdy backwoodsmen made their way to the 
Indian villages, with rum, trinkets and supplies, 
by paths of their own, tortuous and difficult ; but 
now wagons being needed to conduct the general 
traffic of the region, in 1751 Colonel Thomas 
Cresap constructed an excellent road from Will’s 
Creek to the mouth of the Monongahela, now 
Pittsburgh. The work was one of extreme ard- 
uousness ; huge trees had to be cut away, and 
rocks removed and bridges built. The National 
Road, which was built in 1818, hugs this road 
laid out by Colonel Cresap very closely, and 
crosses it in several places; and the substantial 
character of Colonel Cresap’s engineering is 
shown by the fact that for sixty-five years his 
road was the only one over the mountains to the 
West. It is still in evidence to-day, notwith- 
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standing the lapse of so long a time and the 
great trees which have grown in its bed. 

General Braddock landed at Alexandria, Va., 
on February 20th, 1755. He had two fine regi- 
ments, comprising 500 men each. He reached 
Frederick April 24th, went through Winchester 
and arrived at Fort Cumberland May 9th. Here 
he received additions to his foree—1,200 provin- 
cials, 150 wagons and 2,000 horses. He pushed 
on, taking three days to make five miles. The 
course of Braddock’s march is given with great 
minuteness in a pamphlet published by T. C. At- 
kinson in 1847. The place where his army slept 
on the third night is about one-third of a mile 
from where the tollgate now is on the National 
Road, and is marked by a spring called after 
Braddock’s name. 

The progress was full of difficulties and hard- 
ships. The officers being unnsed to this man- 
ner of campaigning, found it exceedingly trying. 
They carried a great deal of baggage, including 
the luxuries of the toilet, and grumbled loudly 
over the toils and fatigues of the way. 

On June 16th a council of war was held at 
Little Meadows, twenty miles from Cumberland, 
and it was decided to press on with a picked force 
of 1,200 men and 12 pieces of cannon. The route 
thence to Great Meadows, or Fort Necessity, was 
over a mountainous tract conforming very nearly 
to the ground now occupied by the National Road, 
and keeping on the dividing ridge between the 
Youghiogheny on the one hand and the Cheat 
River on the other. 

Crossing the Youghiogheny, we reach the classic 
ground of Washington’s early career. That offi- 
cer rejoined the command on July 9th. 

The march had been harassed by the French 
and Indians, who hung on the flanks of the army, 
killing and scalping pickets and stragglers, steal- 
ing horses and writing Insulting messages on the 
trees. Not a soul was seen. On July 4th two 
Indians were sent ahead to ascertain the condi- 
tion of Fort du Quesne. The condition of the 
troops was at this time very dispirited. Braddock 
was in a constantly irritable temper, and Sir Peter 
Halket, the second in command, despondent. 

On the night of July 8th the men, tired out, 
camped early about their fires. The scene had 
that sad aspect so often noted, on the night be- 
fore the battle, of armies destined to be defeated. 
At three o’clock in the morning a picked body 
under Lieutenant Colonel Gage took possession 
of the fords. The main body did not move until 
six. They were dressed in scarlet, as brilliantly 


equipped as if for parade, with their arms glitter- 
ing, their drums beating and their colors flying 
in the sunshiny morning air. 


The advance drove 
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these of the enemy who had shown 
themselves before them, and the main 
army having now crossed the river, 
were, by orders of General Braddock, 
put through their regimental manou- 
vres. The spectacle was a striking one. 

In the afternoon the army went on. 
The undergrowth of thickets and bram- 
bles was very *hick, and concealed en- 
tirely several deep ravines. The road 
lay between two of these ravines, and 
was only twelve feet wide. Suddenly, 
as the working party advanced, a French 
officer came bounding on, followed by 
Canadians and Indians, all opening fire 
on them, and vanishing like goblins. 
Then, as Braddock’s glittering ranks 
marched on, there arose a terrific yell, 
and a dreadful fire was poured into 
them from all sides. Not a human 
being was visible except themselves, but 
the woods were full of French and 
Indians. The British, becoming de- 
moralized, started to run. Braddock 
and Washington threw themselves into 
the confused and fleeing ranks, and 
endeavored to stay the rout, but with- 
out avail. In the midst of the dreadful 
scene the former fell, mortally wounded. 
He died five days afterward on the road back to 
Fort Cumberland, and was buried near a small 
stream distant two miles from Fort Necessity. 
The spot is very near the National Road. The 
detachment under Colonel Dunbar marched over 
the grave to beat it down and hide it, but in 
1842 a party of workmen, while envaged in re- 
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pairing the road, found the skeleton of Brad- 
dock, and with it various insignia of rank which 
at once established whose body it was. The re- 
mains were carefully taken up and borne a short 
distance away to a field, and there buried, not 
many steps from the National Road. To a tree 
almost immediately over the spot a board was 
nailed, showing who was interred beneath. Here 
for a long period it was customary for the stages 
to stop and allow passengers to inspect the spot. 
About twenty years ago the tree fell during the 
fury of a storm, and a little later a party of Eng- 
lishmen erected a fence around the grave. 

In “‘The Virginians” by Thackeray will be 
found much that is interesting about this ill- 
fated expedition of General Braddock’s. 

The highway between Baltimore and Cumber- 
land, a little time before the Revolution, was the 
scene of very extensive traffic. The tobacco trade, 
which had formerly been a great resource, had 
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fallen away in a decided degree, and the Ger- 
mans and other thrifty immigrants were settling 
westward. Many had taken up their residence 
in Frederick and Carroll Counties of Maryland, 
and were laying the foundations of the prosperity 
in those sections which exists to-day. Among 
other things, they brought with them skill in 
raising flax, and enormous quantities were 
produced. This was spun into linen by the 
women, and placed in the famous Conestoga 
wagons, and sent to Baltimore and the North. 
These immense vehicles, with their blue-painted 
sides, canvas coverings and teams of six and even 
eight horses, mounted with bells, were to be seen 
rolling along the pike for many years—indeed, 
until the railroad absorbed the traffic—and are 
remembered by old citizens to this day. To them 
belonged the taverns or inns, as a writer says, 


‘* with their conspicuous signs, the ‘ Black Bear,’ 


the ‘Golden Horse,’ the ‘White Swan,’ and the 


like, their substantial fare, wide yards and liberal 
stables, and the frocked wagoners or teamsters 
who drove or tended their stalwart beasts for 
burden or for market. ‘These taverns and their 
signs were frequent reminders to Englishmen of 
their country inns found. in every British town 
and hamlet. The Western taverns were filled 
with stanch, rough teamsters and drovers, and 
the tavern yards were generally occupied by fat 
cattle for the shambles, and splendid horses for 
trade, sale or swap ; while westwardly from How- 
ard Street, along Franklin to its junction with 
Pennsylvania, out the avenue to George Street, 
and often beyond it in the busy season, one-half 
of the great highway was nightly blocked up by 
the ponderous Conestoga wagons and their superb 
teams, feeding or munching in a trough fastened 
to the wagon poles. Next day they delivered 
their flour, whisky and provisions along Howard 
and other streets, and were quickly reloaded with 
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groceries, dry and fancy goods for the West, and 
speedily set forth, with their four or six-in-hand 
team, each animal tinkling his jolly crest of a 
dozen bells along the narrow defiles of the Alle- 
ghanies, the drivers cracking their huge, savage 
whips, giving notice of each other’s approach in 
the many passes of the mountains and valleys.” 

In early days the goods sent to Baltimore for 
Philadelphia and New York comprised a great 
variety of articles, such as fruit, honey, and such 
butter as is had nowhere nowadays. The women 
of the family also sent those long German yarn 
stockings which to old people about Hagerstown 
and Frederick are still well known, and warm 
jackets and other trusty garments for winter use, 
made to last almost a lifetime. Bedclothing, 
varpets, and even harness, were manufactured, 
and formed part of the stock in the big wagons. 
Sometimes the farmer and his thrifty and indus- 
trious wife went to town to dispose of these 
things, and to make bargains, starting long be- 
fore daylight, and well supplied with provisions 
for the trip. 

Before the trading in wagons began there were 
long strings of pack horses, also mounted with 
bells, which made the mountains musical. As 
the defiles were sometimes very narrow, these bells, 
which could be heard quite a distance, were use- 
ful in announcing the approach of the cavalcade 
so that room could made for passage. There 
were generally eight horses in a string, and each 
horse carricd from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty pounds. In return for the stock which 
they brought East they took back lead and gun- 
powder, and sometimes a piece of bright calico or 
a bit of ribbon for the farmers’ daughters. It is 
said that a bushel of salt was worth a cow and a 
calf. This was the beginning of the commerce 
between the great American cities which we now 
see, and of the emancipation of the colonies from 
the monopoly of trade which bound them to Great 
Britain. 

In the West, beyond Cumberland, the manner 
of living was wilder and more primitive. The 
cabins of the hunters were so built that the front 
was naturally open and guarded only by a ve- 
randa. Within, the walls were hung with the 
skins of animals, and in the huge chimney burned 
pitch-pine knots, serving for light as well as fire. 
The only fresh meat was venison, which was cut 
up into steaks; hog and hominy were the staples ; 
the bread was corn pone and the Johnny or 
Shawnee cakes from corn pounded in a mortar 
or ground in a handmill, and the drinks were 
chiefly milk and cider. Tea and coffee were un- 
known. Bear’s grease served as a substitute for 
lard and butter. At the springs and wells the 


people drank out of those old-fashioned gourds 
which even now in the country seem to add sweet- 
ness and coolness to the taste of the water. In- 
stead of on chairs, they sat on rude stools and 
slept on bearskins, and the men dressed in hunt- 
ing shirt and blouse. Vegetables were almost 
unknown. 

At night the hardy pioneers in the cabins, 
which served as inns or taverns, lay around the 
fire, smoking pipes, telling stories and drinking 
cider or stronger refreshment, and their conver- 
sation dealt mostly in peril and adventure. With- 
out were heard the cry of the bear and the howl 
of the wolf. 

The winters were frightful. In good weather 
large herds of cattle were brought East, driven fif- 
teen or twenty miles a day ; but when the inclem- 
ent season came on progress through the country 
was of toilsome and dangerous character. The 
streams to be forded, swollen by rains, became 
rushing rivers, and the mire was knee-deep. The 
snows were appalling, and at times the long 
trains of heavily laden wagons were compelled to 
lie by. Encampment was made in the woods un- 
til the storm had abated. Wild animals were 
constantly met. 

The wagoners, helpful to one another in time 
of need, and generally sociable and warm-hearted, 
had fierce jealousies about the right of way, and 
meeting sometimes jin the wilderness, furious 
quarrels arose, and hand encounters of almost 
deadly character. Duels with whips were not 
uncommon, and battles with fists were of con- 
stant occurrence. There being no law, disputes 
were settled by main strength. Money was scarce 
in these wild regions, and business was conducted 
mostly by barter and trade. Teaming, with all 
its hardships and dangers, was considered re- 
munerative when it was paid at the rate of $8 a 
month ; $10 was looked upon as an extraordi- 
nary sum. A boy of nineteen or twenty would 
work an entire winter for $4, and feel as wealthy 
as Vanderbilt when he received it. Some imme- 
diately started East with this to see the world 
and invest so large a sum in a business for them- 
selves. 

There was little or no education. Now and 
then a wandering schoolmaster appeared and 
started an establishment, always in the depth 
of winter, when the children could be spared to 
attend, and for his services he received board 
and clothes. He needed to be a man of muscle 
as well as of mind to maintain discipline among 
the older boys, for some of them were young gi- 
ants in strength if not in stature. 

The manner of life and surroundings of the 
farmers between Baltimore and Cumberland were 
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more comfortable than prevailed further West, 
although rude and primitive enough. The thrifty 
Dutch built their barns bigger and stronger than 
their houses. Log cabins were common endugh, 
the interstices chinked with clay and mortar, and 
the chimney built outside. The fireplaces were 
enormous, and the sleeping apartments furnished 
with chests of drawers, beds without curtains, a 
table and looking glass ; but there were no car- 
pets. These buildings were snug and durable, 
and not discreditable to the skill of the country 
carpenters. 

In Western Maryland, where there were so 
many of the steady, industrious, frugal Germans 
whose descendants still inhabit that country, the 
houses were often of a better order—one story 
high, and of some pretensions to architecture. 
The rooms were large, and there was always a 
deep, well-filled cellar. The kitchen, with its 
pothooks and crane, and herbs hanging from the 
rafters, and capacious closet, and shining pots 
and pans, reflecting the firelight, was the living 
room. In the chimney one immense log, after 
the fashion of feudal times, always smoldered at 
the back. The company room contained a painted 
bedstead and a feather bed as a special mark of 
honor to the guest, the family finding straw beds 
good enough for themselves. The Dutch house- 
wife, with her short gown, flaxen hair and blue 
eyes, trotting from morning till night, made a 
picture. She never grew tired. She not only 
did all the household labor, and milked the cows 
and attended to the churning, but in the proper 
season worked in the field with her husband and 
sons. Her housekeeping was neat and her larder 
abundant. A fastidious person might have eaten 
off the floor, so spick and span was everything, 
and the larder was rich in good things—in bread 
made with salt rising—immense white loaves, that 
gave one an appetite to look at, and sauerkraut 
and apple butter and preserves. In the summer 
there were plenty of apples, cherries and other 
fruits, and in the winter cider and all sorts of 
home-brewed drinks, with, of course, plenty of 
substantial rum and brandy, cheap enough then, 
but such as would be almost priceless now. 

The National Road ran out Market Street, 
saltimore, then the fashionable quarter, as it is 
now the business thoroughfare, of that pleasant 


old city, so rich in all sorts of quaint historical . 


associations. The houses were small and semi- 
detached, and many of them had pretty gardens, 
and all along the unpaved street there grew tall 
locust trees, in the spring white with fragrant 
blossoms, and alive with bees. ‘The dwellings 
were painted in white, blue or yellow, as our fore- 
fathers had a taste for color ; but here and there 
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in what is now the centre of the town there were 
large mansions of English brick, with imposing 
doorways. This was about 1770, and visitors 
have left accounts of their admiration of the city 
and of its rustic aspect. In the summer evenings 
the beautiful girls of Baltimore, famous then as 
now for their charms of face and form, attired in 
the quaint dresses of the day, walked on Market 
Street, ogled by the young men. Sunday even- 
ing was particularly a time for promenading and 
for harmless laughter and flirtation. From over 
the fields in the darkening twilight, where now 
are the busy avenues of trade, came the lowing of 
cattle and the tinkle of their bells. Some of the 
houses were set back from the street, with gabled 
porches, and along in front there ran a row of 
white palings. The many negroes going to and 
fro, the women in brightly colored dresses and 
vivid-hued head handkerchiefs, added to the 
warmth and animation of the scene. Dogs in 
numbers scampered in the roadway and worried 
the passing cattle and hogs, and dashed among 
the geese. 

Travel was of somewhat irregular character 
between Baltimore and Wheeling until as late as 
1824. People journeyed in their private con- 
veyances. In the early days of which we have 
spoken letters took an immense time to reach 
those for whom they were intended. Once a week 
was thought a frequent delivery, and was thought 
a& greater accommodation than is the hourly dis- 
tribution in cities at present. Days were re- 
quired to take the bag over the mountains, and 
the postrider, in addition to his letters, also 
carried newspapers, drugs and small articles; 
and as he was generally an old man, who had no 
particular reason for being in a hurry, he made 
his rounds very leisurely. 

Letters were then not sealed, or if they were it 
was thoughf no seriouswiolation of politeness to 
open them, and so the old man in his long and 
monotonous rides generally amused himself by 
reading the correspondence intrusted to his care. 
Thus he was from this and other gources always 
well supplied with news, and the secluded mount- 
aineers were rejoiced to see him. There was so 
little security in the mails that the more culti- 
vated people conducted their correspondence in 
cipher; Burr and Jefferson both had their codes, 
and no doubt many others. 

In winter the roads were so bad that the post- 
rider was sometimes not seen for many weeks, and 
travel along the National Pike was suspended. 
But in summer the traffic was continuous, and 
the big wagons rolled along amid clouds of dust, 
the cries of the drivers, the cracking of their 
whips and the jingling of their bells awaking the 
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echoes. The sight of a private carriage infuriated 
them, and they drove into it and broke the shaft 
or upset the vehicle; the owner needed to be a 
man of courage to defend his property. 

At long intervals along the road were rough 
inns, at which, however, social distinctions were 
strictly observed. The tradesman and his wife 
went to the bar and the kitchen, while the gentle- 
man on horseback or in his private vehicle had 

the privilege of the parlor. 

\ It was not until the summer of 1824 that a 
regular line of coaches was established between 
Baltimore and Wheeling. The Baltimore stage 
left at 2 A.mM., on Sundays, Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days, and made the trip to Wheeling in three 
days and a quarter. ‘There was also an accom- 
modation stage which traveled only in daylight, 
and made the journey in four days. The fare 
was $18.75—a sum that represented a great deal 
more than it does at present. 

By 1837 Cumberland had grown to a place of 
great importance, being the chief stopping point 
along the stage route, and her commerce was quite 
[ extensive. The entire road, indeed, between the 
oy East and the West had been considerably built up, 
and there were numerous houses of entertainment. 
Of some of these dark and sinister legends have 
4 come down. 
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FORT CUMBERLAND IN 1755. 


Near the top of the Savage Mountain, seven- 
teen miles from Cumberland, there is a gloomy 
thicket known as the ‘‘ Shades of Death,” woods 
which had an evil reputation even in the earliest 
times. 

Numerous murders and other crimes are said to 
have taken place within these grewsome precincts. 
On August 6th, 1834, at ten at night, the stage 
was robbed at this point by two highwaymen in 
masks. 

The completion of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road in November, 1842, made a great change in 
everything, and Cumberland especially under- 
went transformation. Hotels and warehouses 
sprang up. Goods arriving by train were tran- 
shipped from the cars to the wagons for the 
West, and the settlement of the country in that 
direction proceeded with great rapidity. Every 
morning or evening a long line of coaches arrived 
or set off, six horses to each vehicle, and nine 
passengers inside and one out. Up the mount- 
ains they climbed to Frostburgh, were the horses 
were changed, and so on to Wheeling. The Na- 
tional Road became a wonderful thoroughfare, 
crowded day and night with stages, carriages, 
heavy freight wagons and droves of hogs, sheep 
and cattle. 

But the railroad was passing Westward, to, a 














power that nothing could stay, and in a few 
years more the whistle of the locomotive was 
heard in those regions of which we have written, 
once so wild and remote. And so the great Na- 
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tional Pike declined, and although still traversed, 
is yet at this day most remarkable for its interest- 
ing memories and its close association with the 
early history of the country. 
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AFTER issuing from Lake Constance and leay- 
ing the mountains the Rhine flows for about 
twelve miles through a calm and peaceful land- 
scape. Luxuriant pasture lands alternating with 
plantations and vineyards form the principal 
features of the scenery, which, although wanting 
in grandeur, is by no means deficient in attract- 
iveness. The river, which is here dark green in 
color and as clear as crystal, now makes a sudden 
bend, bringing into view a huge circular rampart 
surmounting a vine-covered hill on the right 
bank. In front of us is a bridge, with a back- 
ground of houses and antique church towers ; 
the steamboat comes to a stop, and the traveler 
steps on shore in Schaffhausen. 

The city of Schaffhausen is the capital of the 
canton of the same name, and the population 
numbers about 12,000. Besides one of the six 
district courts, the city is the seat of the Criminal 


Court and the Court of Appeal, and contains one 
Catholic and three Protestant churches, various 
educational institutions, asylums, hospitals, ete., 
and the cantonal prison. 

The inhabitants for the most part devote their 
energy to trade and various industries. The 
water power afforded by the Rhine is largely 
turned to account, and foremost among the in- 
dustries of the town are engineering works and 
textile manufactures. Among the products of 
the surrounding districts wine holds the place 
of honor, and is the basis of an extensive trade. 
Facilities of mercantile and financial intercourse 
are afforded by several public and private banks. 

Schaffhausen is connected with Winterthur and 
Zurich by the Swiss Nordostbahn; with Con- 
stance, Waldshut and Basle by the Staatsbahn 
of Baden ; and with Stein and Lake Constance 
by the Rhine steamboat service. 
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The city occupies the site of an Alemannic vil- 
lage deriving its name from the scapha or ferry 
used in conveying passengers across the river. 
The sheep or ram appearing in the arms of the 
town is due to the false etymology which derived 
the name from Schaf, sheep. During the reign 
of the Emperor Henry III. Count Eberhard of 
Nellenburg, who was possessed of extensive do- 
mains in Swabia, founded here the Convent of 
Allerheiligen (All Saints), which was consecrated 
by Pope Leo IX. in person in the year 1052; the 
count’s pious wife, Ita von Kilehberg, also founded 
a convent here, dedicating it to St. Agnes. Un- 
der the rule of the wealthy and powerful abbey 
the cathedral was erected (being completed in 
1104), and the town rapidly grew in importance, 
chiefly through the removal hither of many of 
the noble families of the surrounding country. 
In 1190 it is mentioned as a city, and after hav- 
ing gradually emancipated itself from the cler- 
ical yoke, it was granted the privileges of a free 
city by Alphonso of Castile in 1264. Upon con- 
cluding peace with the house of Hapsburg in 
1330 King Lewis of Bavaria surrendered Schaff- 
hausen to Austria in pledge, and under the Aus- 
trian rule the city took part in the unfortunate 
expedition which ended in the total defeat of the 
invaders by the Swiss at the famous battle of 
Sempach, in 1386, and also in the wars with the 
men of Appenzell. Towever, in the year 1419 
the city recovered its freedom, and thenceforth 
sought to ally itself with the confederate Swiss 
cantons; the latter afforded it assistance in its 
struggles with the nobles, receiving in their turn 
aid from Schaffhausen in the wars with Burgundy 
and Swabia. 

After Schaffhausen had entered the Swiss Con- 
federation in 1501 it accepted the principles of 
the Reformation, the chief advocate of the new 
doctrines here being the preacher Hofmejster. 
Abbot Michael von Eggenstorf, who was favora- 
bly inclined toward the movement, had given 
over the Convent of All Saints to the Town Coun- 
cil five years previously. The city henceforth 
shared the fortunes of the Protestant cantons of 
Switzerland. During the Thirty Years’ War it 
was visited by a terrible pestilence, but escaped 
the violence of the contending forces. In the 
middle of the seventeenth century it acquired the 
greater part of its present territory by purchasing 
the sovereignty over Klettgau from the Count 
von Sulz, and that over a part of Hegau, the so- 
called Reyath, from the Austrians. These dis- 
tricts were then placed under the authority of 
governors chosen by lot from among the demo- 
cratically organized corporate bodies of the city, 
but this arrangement led to such great abuses 
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that the overthrow of the ancient constitution 
was peacefully effected by the inhabitants of the 
rural districts in 1798. At this time, however, 
the French invasion of Switzerland took place, 
and the treasury and arsenal of the city were 
emptied ; the following year the fine bridge across 
the Rhine was destroyed by the defeated forces 
after the battle of Stockach. The bad feeling 
engendered by these events culminated in 1802 
in open insurrection against the Helvetian Gov- 
ernment, and in the following year the ‘‘ Consti- 
tution of Mediation ” was accepted amid great 
rejoicings. Upon the downfall of the French 
supremacy in 1814 the city recovered its ancient 
authority, which it retained by force of arms 
until the obligarchy was finally overthrown by 
another insurrection of the peasants in 1831. 
The canton has since enjoyed a liberal constitu- 
tion. 

In the Middle Ages Schaffhausen was a great 
centre of industry, and many guilds and corpora- 
tions flourished in the city. At a later period 
several branches of art were successfully culti- 
vated, especially the goldsmith’s craft and the 
manufacture of stained glass. From the middle 
of the last century till the middle of the present 
the town passed through an era of stagnation and 
decline, chiefly attributable to the circumstance 
that great obstacles were placed in the way of 
acquiring the rights of citizenship. The entry 
of Baden into the Zollverein or Customs Union 
in 1836 was a great blow to the trade of Schaff- 
hausen, but notwithstanding this the town has 
experienced a gradual return of prosperity during 
the last thirty years. The large watch manu- 
facturer, H. Moser (born 1805, died 1874), con- 
tributed very largely to this happy result by in- 
citing his fellow citizens to avail themselves of 
the water power of the Rhine, by taking a chief 
part in the construction of the Rheinfallbahn, or 
railway to the Falls of the Rhine, in 1857, and 
by promoting the erection of the waterworks in 
the Rhine near Schaffhausen at the cost of large 
pecuniary sacrifices. 

Among the celebrities of the city we may men- 
tion the chronologist Riiger (1548—1606), whose 
vividly written Chronicles of the City and Dis- 
trict of Schaffhausen are now being published by 
the Antiquarian Society of the town. The his- 
torian Johannes yon Miiller (1756—1809) has 
attained a lasting renown, while his brother J. G. 
Miiller (1759—1819) also did good service in his 
triple capacity of teacher, author and statesman. 
Among artists Tobias Stimmer (1534—1584), the 
painter of the facade of the Knight’s House, and 
the sculptor Alexander Trippel (1744—1793), a 
pupil of Canova, should be mentioned, The cul- 
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tivation of music has been greatly promoted in 
recent times by the generous endowment of a 
School of Music and the erection of a handsome 
Concert Hall and Theatre, the “‘ Imthurneum,” 
by Mr. J. Imthur, of London. In 1879 a fine 
organ by J. N. Kuhn was presented to St. John’s 
Church, the ancient organs having been all de- 
stroyed by a band of Puritan fanatics in the year 
1600. 

When the stream of commerce has ceased for 
very many years to flow directly through a town, 
as is the case with Schaffhausen, many disadvan- 
tages must naturally follow, but on the other 
hand such a town is less exposed to the destructive 
influences of this stream. We find this to hold 
true as regards Schaffhausen, for although the 
ecclesiastical edifices are all that remain from the 
Middle Ages—a fearful conflagration having de- 
stroyed nearly all the wooden dwellings in 1372— 
the numerous houses in the Renaissance and 
** Rococo ” style which were erected from the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth to the middle of the eight- 
eenth century long maintained their ground 
against the sameness and want of style which is 
the chief feature of the architecture of modern 
town dwellings. Up tothe middle of the present 
century Schaffhausen had not lost its antique and 
picturesque appearance, and a citizen of the year 
1750 would have had no difficulty in recognizing 
his native town after the lapse of a century. 

Every house had its particular designation or 
sign, and even now the house numbers are not 
used in ordinary intercourse. The facade is fre- 
quently ornamented with coats of arms and fres- 
coes characteristic of the age in which the houses 
were erected. The ornamentation of the build- 
ings of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is 
often of surprising beauty and purity of form, 
while the eighteenth century is more remarkable 
for its eccentric flourishes. The interior of the 
houses is frequently very handsome, especially as 
regards the wainscoting of the rooms and the 
stuccowork with which the ceilings are adorned. 
Our fancy easily peoples those commodious and 
cheery apartments with forms long moldered into 
dust. 

It is true that of late years, especially since 
1830, the spirit of modern enterprise and utili- 
tarianism has wrought great havoc amongst the 
antique and picturesque dwellings, destroying 
much and making many uncongenial additions. 
The handsome arched windows of the ground 
floor afforded too little light for modern require- 
ments, and have had in many instances to make 
way for rectangular windows of plate glass, while 
the brackets supporting the bays above them fre- 
quently shared the same fate. There yet remain, 


however, many well-preserved tenements which 
have till now escaped the “improvement” so 
fatal to picturesque effect, and in many instances 
the relics of the good old times are guarded with 
loving care. The two most remarkable streets 
are the Vordergasse and the Vorstadt. 

The Ritter or Knight’s House is a building in 
the late Gothic style, with a huge gable; its 
fagade was ornamented by Tobias Stimmer, in 
1570, with paintings having for their subject the 
struggle and victory of true knighthood. The 
topmast figure represents the Roman knight 
Marcus Curtius plunging into the abyss for the 
sake of his fellow citizens. Between the windows 
of the second story are Ulysses with Circe and the 
Metamorphosis of Daphne into a laurel ; around 
the unfortunate maiden stand several warriors in 
Roman costume, employed in gathering apples 
from the laurel branches. The pictures of the 
first story, separated from the above by a hand- 
some frieze containing the representation of a 
Roman triumph, have reference to the struggles 
of the period of the counter Reformation, during 
which epoch the paintings were executed. The 
principal group represents a king endeavoring, 
in conjunction with a richly attired lady, symbol- 
ical of the Roman Church, to suppress Virtue ; 
the latter, however, fixes her gaze steadfastly at 
the allegorical figures of Glory and Immortality 
placed between the next windows. 

The Rathhaus is a building which in its oldest 
parts dates from the sixteenth century. It has a 
fine gallery, unfortunately partly built up, and 
also contains the hall of the Great Council (1624) 
with very handsome wainscoting, above which are 
placed texts exhorting the Council to exercise 
justice. In the archives is preserved a magnifi- 
cent onyx about four inches in length and three 
inches in breadth, with a,paz carved upon it ex- 
actly similar to those upon the bronze coins of 
the Emperor Galba (A.D. 69). The setting of 
the stone, dating probably from the thirteenth 
century, is also of remarkable beauty. An in- 
scription upon it shows that it was formerly 
in the possession of a Count Ludwig von Froh- 
burg, who probably acquired it in Constantino- 
ple between the years 1218 and 1225 ; it formed 
part of the booty captured at the defeat of Charles 
the Bold at Morat. 

Those desirous of getting the best idea of the 
charming district in which Schaffhausen is sit- 
uated cannot do better than to visit the heights 
immediately adjoining to the west and north. 
This requires a walk of from two to three hours, 
which may also be conveniently taken from the 
hotels at the Falls of the Rhine. The excursion 
is most easily made from Schaffhausen itself in 
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the following manner: We follow the 
road leading westward from the 
ancient suburb Steig till a few paces 
behind the Oelberg, upon which 
stands a chapel formerly much re- 
sorted to by pilgrims, and direct our 
steps along a footpath (which cannot 
be mistaken) to the Hohen Fluh, a 
rock of conglomerate or pudding- 
stone boldly projecting toward the 
Valley of the Rhine, and visible from some dis- 
tance. The spot, which, thanks to the Schaff- 
hauser Verschénerungsverein, has now been made 
easy of access from every side, affords one of the 
finest views of the surrounding landscape, as well 
as of the more distant mountain ranges, to be 
obtained in the vicinity. 

Eastward the foreground is fashioned by the 
Stockarberg, an amphitheatre-like depression 
covered with vineyards, and crowned with parks 
and gardens. Beyond this, in the valley extend- 
ing toward the northeast, the ancient towers of 
Schaffhausen are visible, with their guardian the 
Munoth, and above them terraced heights decked 
with verdant meadows and beautiful forests—the 
uniformity broken by the narrow glen of Meris- 
hausen and by the broad and smiling Herblinger 
Thal. In the background rise the volcanic peaks 
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of Hegau, the 
Hohen Hewen, 
Hohenstoffel and 
Hohen Twiel. 
Further to the right are 
the blue heights of the 
Valley of the Rhine, the 
Rodelberg, near Diessenhofen, and behind it are 
the Wolkenstein and the stronghold of Hohen 
Klingen. 

The foreground is composed of the long range 
of the Kohlfirst, rising beyond the broad and 
winding river; in its only valley, thickly clus- 
tered with cherry trees, the bright little Flur- 
lingen takes its way. Beyond this the eye fol- 
lows the Rhine till the river is lost to view by 
a sudden change of direction somewhat perplex- 
ing to the spectator. If the south wind be blow- 
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ing, the thunder of the Falls of the Rhine may 
plainly be heard proceeding from this spot, be- 
hind which the towers of the Convent of Rheinau 
rise from among the woods, the Irchel stands 
boldly out above the peaceful landscape at its 
foot, while the mighty range of the Alps, from 
the Glirnisch to the Blimlisalp, completes the 
panorama, 

Returning from the Hohen Fluh, we take a 
road passing through plantations of young oak 
trees until we reach the road connecting Klettgau 
with the Valley of the Rhine; this road we fol- 
low, through fir woods, till we reach the point 
where it begins to descend toward the Valley of 
the Rhine; here, instead of going downhill, we 
take a path leading to the left along the borders 
of the forest, and thus after a walk of three-quar- 
ters of an hour, in a wide curve 
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hauser Thal, the Valley of the Durach. The 
village of Merishausen may be reached from here 
by a very pleasant road in about one hour and a 
quarter. 

The southern continuation of the valley, the 
Miihlenthal, is rendered extremely picturesque 
by the immense masses of rock washed down by 
the Durach, although the rugged beauty of the 
scene has been somewhat injured by the con- 
struction of the new road. 

Especially worthy of remark are the two exca- 
vations in the bed of the stream, known as the 
‘*Kettle and Pan,” which have been hollowed 
out by the force of the waters, which here form 
a charming cascade. 

By this road we may reach the town, past 
Fischer’s iron works, in twenty minutes. 








affording fine views in all direc- 
tions, we reach the Seckelamts- 
hiisli, an excellent point of view 
which takes its name from a 
small house close by. The pros- 
pect here afforded is certainly 
superb, the view obtained of the 
Alps, from the Hochvogel, in 
Tyrol, to the Blimlisalp, being 
scarcely surpassed by the well- 
known view from the Hohen- 
schwanden, while the neighbor- 
ing lands, and egpecially the 
Iiegauer Mountains, are also 
seen to great advantage. 

Those desirous of identifying 
the various mountain groups 
will find a valuable assistant in 
the panorama designed by X. 
Imfeld for the Schaffhauser 
Verschénerungsverein, and pub- 
lished by C. Schoch, of Schaff- 
hausen; as regards the Alpine 
chain, the same panorama will 
serve for all points within many 
miles of Schaffhausen. Upon 
descending. through the forest 
in the rear of the Seckelamts- 
hiisli we find a guidepost, on 
the road through the Hauenthal, 
directing us to the Felsenthal, a 
romantic and richly wooded 
gorge. Traversing this, we reach 
either by the high road (not for- 
getting to take a glance back- 
ward at the valley) or by the 
footpath which winds through 
® narrow ravine threaded by a 
boisterous torrent, the Meris- 
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A TERRIBLE 


By ETTA W. 


CHAPTER 


IRAM DUFF decided to 
pass the night at Hill- 
yer’s cottage. Under the 
circumstances, it 
plainly his duty to re- 
main in 


was 

close proximity 

to his prisoner, and there 
i 

to hold himself in readi- 





ness for new develop- 
ments. 
The news of Rose 


Gaff’s disappearance and 
the apprehension of Hume for her murder spread 
like wildfire over the village. The tide of pop- 
ular feeling set strongly against Hume. He was 
a stranger—an altogether unknown person, and 
the natives toa man declared him guilty, without 
troubling themselves about further and more con- 
clusive evidence. He had killed Rose Gaff, either 
from hopeless love or jealous despair, and the ex- 
citement at Berry’s grocery, and all about Hill- 
That savy- 
agery which lingers in men long after civilization 
claims them awoke in these grim followers of the 


yer'’s Cove, grew with every moment. 


sea, and dark threats and curses loud and deep 
were freely hurled at the man confined in the 
cove fishhouse. 

Not long after the door of his prison closed 
upon him Ilume lay down on his hard bed and 
tried to sleep. Impossible! Anxiety for Rose 
baffled all his attempts to woo the drowsy god. 
Ife tossed restlessly. Presently a sound near by 
brought him to a sitting posture. 
grating in a lock. The fishhouse door 
back, Andy Gaff, with a lantern in his hand, 
stepped into the place. 

“© Andy !” cried Hume, in 


sent von to me ? 


A key was 


swung 


amazement, ** who 


CAS<&. 


PIERCE. 


XVIII.—Tue Key. 


Andy muttered something unintelligible, and 
put down the light. Hume immediately guessed 
that Duff had left both key and lantern within 
reach of the idiot, and the latter had taken pos- 
session of them, without any particular purpose 
in his darkened mind. 
Andy of having a purpose ? 

‘What do you want *”’ said Hume, forgetting 
that not 
strange wistfulness appeared in the vacant face. 

“Tl stay with you,” replied Andy. 

**Stay with me ?” Hume smiled, then laid his 
hand kindly on Andy’s shoulder. 


How could one accuse 


he spoke to one compos mentis, A 


‘* Poor fellow ! 
[t is cold and dismal here—you had better 
back to the cottage.” 


8? 

Andy shook his head, and reached for the only 
chair that the place contained. 

**Permit me!” he said, in the tone and with 
the air of a man of breeding. 

‘* By Jove! this is the oddest thing of all !” 
cried Hume. ‘‘ Now that you have unlocked the 
door, Andy, what hinders me from walking out 
and taking my departure from the cape ? Why 
not leave these boors of fishermen tothink me in- 
nocent or guilty, as they please ?” 

He stood deliberating the matter. Only this 
idiot stood betwixt him and freedom. The dark- 
ness would aid his escape, and the railway ter- 
minus was but twenty miles away. 

He walked to the door and looked out, Andy 
watched him, but made no sign. A brisk wind 
was working. Soon the fog would be stripped 
in gray tatters, and go moving off before it. Far 
overhead a star already glimmered. The lights 


were out in the fishermen’s cottages—the way 
was plain and open before Hume. He closed the 
door and went back to Andy, 

**An innocent man does not run from his ac- 
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cusers,” he said, and threw himself down on his 
bed and fell asleep. 

An hour before daybreak Hiram Duff came 
running to the fishhouse, and found the door ajar 
and his prisoner sunk in quiet slumber, while 
Andy Gaff, a self-constituted guardian, nodded 
in the chair near by. The lantern light was dy- 
ing in a pinch of smoke. 

‘‘Lord have mercy!” cried Duff, as Nigel 
Hume awoke ; “‘ what a scare I’ve had, to be sure ! 
So it war that half-wit that carried off my key 
and light, while I war a-dozing in Caleb’s kitchen ? 
I calkerlated, when I roused up and found ’em 
gone, that you’d cut and run, sir. And,” as he 
withdrew the key from the lock, ‘‘ hanged if you 
didn’t have a prime chance! What possessed 
you to let it slip ?” 

‘‘T mean to stay and see this affair out,” re- 
plied Hume. ‘Indeed, nothing could induce me 
to leave the place till I learn the fate of that poor 
girl Rose. If she has been rescued she will soon 
return to us; if the boat sank—well,” in a troub- 
led tone, “God grant we may know that, also !” 

Duff seemed disinclined to talk of Rose. 

‘‘It war a queer freak for this poor critter to 
come and sit with you through the night,” he 
said, jerking a hand toward the idiot. ‘‘ Come, 
Andy, let’s be a-moving—I'll have to take you 
back to the cottage.” 

Andy arose obediently. Hume grasped him by 
the hand. 

**Good-by, and thank you kindly,” he said. 

** Good-by,” replied Andy, ‘‘and keep up your 
spirits.” 

Duff laughed. 

«‘There’s a bit of his old self left yet,” he said, 
and went out, and locked the fishhouse door. 

With morning light a fresh search was made 
for the missing girl. Alas! It proved as fruit- 
less as the one of the previous night. 

Bess Hillyer went about her usual tasks at the 
cottage with an anxious face. She said little, but 
paused continually to look out on the sea, and to 
listen for steps that came not. Andy Gaff left 
his net mending to follow her restively. Even 
Martha Bray was ill at ease. ‘‘I agree with the 
men !” she declared at last. ‘‘ Rose is dead, and 
Mr. Hume has killed her. You know, Bess Hill- 
yer, jest how that man has been a-dangling round 
the cove ever since he first came here with Mr. 
Harold. Never yet did a stranger fail to bring 
bad luck to this house. I wish to mercy we’d 
never opened our door to any unknown man! 
Yes, she was married, and out of his reach, and 
he up and murdered her. One can’t open a 
newspaper nowadays without reading jest sich 
onconscionable doings everywhere.” 


Darkness gathered early, and rain began to 
fall. All hope, by this time, had been aban- 
doned. Hiram Duff started for a distant town, 
to find the sheriff. Uncle Caleb went off across 
the cliffs to Berry’s grocery. The key of the fish- 
house was left hanging on a nail behind the cot- 
tage door. Bess carried supper to the prisoner, 
gave him a few words of encouragement, and 
locked him up for the night. Then she returned 
to the cottage, and sat down with Andy in the 
chimney corner. 

Hardly had she done so when a knock echoed 
on the door. All day Bess had been anticipating 
evil—with nightfall, it was there! As she looked 
out into the porch she saw that it was full of 
men, 

‘* Where’s Hiram Duff ?” said one, gruffly. 

**Gone to Nauset for the sheriff,” replied Bess. 

** And Caleb Hillyer ?” 

** You will find him in the village.” 

She stood before them, bright and fearless. 
The light in her hand shone in her wide black 
eyes, and glanced over the rich masses of her 
black hair. 

‘*We want the key of the fishhouse for a few 
minutes, miss,” said another man, in a wheedling 
tone. ‘* We reckon it’s been left with you.” 

““ Yes,” she answered ; ‘‘it has been left with 
me, and I mean to keep it till Hiram Duff comes 
back.” 

‘* Look here, Bess,” said the first speaker, ‘* we 
can’t stop to parley. We’ve got to have that key. 
Give it up peaceable. We’ve a word to say to the 
man that killed Rose Hillyer.” 

She snatched something from the nail behind 
the door, and thrust it into ‘her pocket. 

‘*What mischief are you plotting ?” she de- 
manded, sternly. 

**He’s got to tell what he did with Rose,” a 
voice answered, doggedly. ‘‘Sich a crime ain’t 
going unconfessed on Cape Desolation! Your 
own cousin, girl! Why, it’s your plain duty to 
help us what you can.” 

She drew herself up, like a young yueen. 

‘*Men like you cannot tell me my duty! Go 
home!” in a commanding voice, “everyone of 
you, and leave Mr. Hume to the law. I say again, 
you cannot have the key.” 

** What’s to hinder us from taking it by force 2” 
growled a voice. 

‘* We'll break down the door,” said another ; 
‘*we’re bound to get at him, somehow !” 

She knew the men before her—honest and 
law-abiding, but capable of reckless and cruel 
things under the pressure of strong excitement. 
They believed Hume to be guilty. If nothing 
was done to prevent it, they would certainly lay 
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the fishhouse level with the ground before Hiram 
Duff could return. Her thoughts moved rapidly. 

‘* He’s killed the girl, and now he’s got to own 
the truth,” she heard some one say. ‘ IIurry! 
we’re losing precious time. We don’t want to 
hurt or frighten you, Bess Hillyer, but — you’d 
better give up the key !” 

She seemed to waver a little. 

‘Wait here a moment,” she said, ‘‘and Ill 
consider the matter.” 

She darted into the living room, shut the door, 
and snatched from the table a loaded revolver 
belonging to Duff. She determined to reach the 
fishhouse before the men, release Hume, and bid 
him under cover of darkness fly for his life. 

Martha Bray, who had been privately listening 
to every word in the porch, seized the arm of her 
mistress, and pointed to the rear of the cottage. 

“That way—quick !” she said, as though com- 
prehending the other’s plan. The same spirit 
which had nerved the sailor girl in the old days, 
on her father’s quarter-deck, flashed now in her 
eyes. She paused just long enough to say, “‘Go 
into the porch, Martha, and make some pretense 
of holding the men there till I can reach Mr. 
Hume. If they kill him, his blood will be on 
our heads.” 

Then, with the pistol in her hand, she vanished 
through the rear door of the cottage. 

‘‘Drat the cowards !” muttered Martha Bray. 
‘‘ What do they mean, by coming here to scare 
lone wimminu folks ? I’ll do the best I can, but it’s 
not to be supposed they’ll listen long to me.” 

She started valiantly for the porch. Andy Gaff 
arose from the chimney corner, and followed Bess 
Hillyer. 

The latter was hardly across the little sandy 
garden when she became aware that Martha 
Bray’s attempt to hold the men in the porch had 
resulted in failure. She heard her own name 
called by a half-dozen voices. As she darted over 
the fence, and round the fish flakes, an angry 
shout told her that she was discovered. Like 
a deer she flew on and gained the fishhouse. But 
it was too late to release Hume. The men were 
close at her heels. She barely succeeded in set- 
ting her back against the door when they rushed 
tumultuously upon her. 

‘“‘The key—give up the key !” they cried, and 
a dozen hands seized upon her, roughly. 

But the next instant something strange and 
furious had charged upon the men, scattering 
them left and right. A blow planted betwixt the 
eyes of the foremost laid him at Bess Hillyer’s 
feet. Another and another were tumbled back- 


ward, as though smitten by a thunderbolt. Andy 
Gaff, panting and glaring, put himself betwixt 
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Ilowever weak his wits 
might be, Rose’s husband had scented battle like 
a war horse, and taken sides with wonderful 
promptness. The fishermen emphasized their 
astonishment by a retrograde movement. 

“The fool!” said one. ‘* He always had a 
good pair of fists—brains or no brains, he h’ain’t 
forgot how to use “em. Come, Bess Hillyer, Duff 
won’t blame you for giving up the key. You’re 
one woman against a dozen men—nobody can 
expect you to make much resistance. As for 
Andy, we’ll throw him into the water.” 

She drew the revolver from beneath her shawl, 
and leveled it at the head of the speaker. 

‘“‘If you come a step nearer to this door,” she 
said, ‘‘you are a dead man! Duff left me in 
charge of the prisoner. He cannot defend him- 
self, and it remains for me to see that you do him 
no violence. This weapon is good for six lives, 
and I know how to use it.” 

A lantern carried in the crowd flashed on her 
cool, resolute face, and along the shining barrel 
of the pistol. Andy was watching her, as though 
her superior intelligence had somehow obtained a 
momentary mastery over him. The men stood 
sullen and uncertain. 

**Knock the idjit down and disarm the girl 
somebody shouted. ‘*Shame on us, to stop before 
such a pair !” 

A smart rush was made upon Bess and her one 
defender. It was interrupted by a cry from an 
unexpected quarter. Down the path from Caleb’s 
cottage two or three figures appeared, running 
briskly, talking excitedly. 

‘*Talloo! Halloo !” called the voice of Hiram 
Duff. ‘*Don’t you go todo no mischief there, 
boys! We’ve got news !” 

The angry men fell back. Bess dropped the 
pistol. At Duff’s shoulder followed Martha Bray 
and Caleb Hillyer—the latter was waving some 
white object over his head. 

‘*Hfere’s word from Rose herself !” he shouted. 
*‘She’s alive! This ’ere letter came in the mail 
to-night. Ira Berry, he screeched when he took 
it from the bag. He knew Rose’s writing. I’ve 
run over the cliffs faster than I ever did afore in 
my whole life. Here, Bess, it’s directed to you. 
Open and read it to ’em all.” 

The lantern was brought forward. 

‘* Yes,” murmured Bess, in a sort of troubled 
amazement; ‘it is Rose’s own writing—there 
can be no mistake.” 

Surrounded now by eager faces, she tore open 
the envelope and read as follows : 


Bess. and her assailants. 


9 


‘‘Don’t blame Mr. Hume for the accident of yester- 
day. I am glad everything happened just as it did. I was 
picked up before any harm came to me, and am now safe 
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and well. Uncle Caleb will find his boat moored at Fleet- 
haven—at which place this letter will be posted ; but it is 
quite useless for him, or any other person, to look for me 
there. I have covered my flight so thoroughly that none of 
you can uncover it. Do not try to find me. When you 
receive this I shall be far away—far beyond your reach. 
A new home has been offered me, and new friends. I 
cannot tell you more, but Iam happy—happy. Remember, 
Bess, all my past discontent. You, at least, know how I 
have longed for some door of escape to open to me—how 
I hate the cove, and everything there. I look upon vyes- 
terday as the most fortunate day of my whole life. I would 
not return to you for the world. As for Andy—do with 
Ah, Bess, 
you are strong and good, and I am weak and wicked. It 
is you who deserve the good fortune upon which I have 
stumbled; but since it has fallen to me—forgive me, and 
good-by. 


him as you will—I shall never see him again. 


Your loving Rose. 
“Pp. S.— If Mr. Hume has not been seen since yesterday, 


rest assured he was drowned while rowing with me.” 


Bess Hillyer turned to the men. She was very 
pale, and her voice shook a little, as she said : 

‘* You see that the story told by Mr. Hume was 
true in every particular. You ought to thank 
God that you have been prevented from doing 
him harm to-night.” 

She put the fishhouse key, for which such 
sharp contest had been made, in Hiram Dnuff’s 
hand. 

“Release Mr. Hume at once,” she said. “TI 
want to show him this letter.” Then she ran to 
old Caleb, and flung both arms around his neck, 
“Oh!” she sobbed; ‘‘for a long time I have 
felt that something like this was coming upon 
us! Rose hated her home. Of her own will she 
has fled, Uncle Caleb—gone—nobody can tell 
whither, and I know she will never, never come 
back !” 


CHAPTER 


STORM 


XIX. 
ISLAND. 
‘“‘Farx ! will ye be plased to come down the 
stair for a minute, sor? Shure ye’ve traveled 
this worruld over, but I’m thinking ye niver saw 
the likes of what I ’av’ to show ye. By the powers, 
it’s the quarest catch meself ever made since | 
first set foot on Storm Island, sor !” 

The speaker, a middle-aged Irishman, with a 
rich brogue and a twinkle in the tail of his 
eye, stood, hat in hand, looking into a chamber 
at the very top of the stone tower which crowned 
the wild grandeur of Storm Island. 

It was an octagon room, finished in natural 
wood. <A powerful telescope was mounted at one 
of the large windows; books lined the walls from 
floor to ceiling. Fowling pieces and scientific in- 
struments mingled in the picturesque disorder of 
the place. There were tables, rugs and comfort- 


able chairs scattered about, and stretched along 
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the oak floor lay the same collie dogs which Edith 
Fassel had petted at Windmere. 

The hour was early; the pink dawn still 
blushed in the sky ; but already Paget Fassel was 
writing at a table, near a seaward window. He 
put down his pen as the old servant delivered his 
speech from the doorway. 

‘What is the matter, Terry ?” he said, impa- 
tiently. ‘ Will I come downstairs? Certainly 
not. You must not disturb me—I am particu- 
larly busy this morning. Tell Norah to bring my 
coffee here.” 

Terry’s broad face betrayed some inward ex- 
citement. 

“«Faix ! I’m axing ye only to ctep down, sor, 
and giv’ one look at her. Oh, she’s the darlin’ o’ 
the wurruld, wid a face like a new-blown_ rose, 
and a shmile fit to warm the very cockles av yer 
heart !” 

‘Good Heaven! Terry, are you going crazy ? 
Since when have you taken to paying Norah com- 
pliments like these ? Do I not know that you 
lead a regular cat-and-dog life with her, and that 
she henpecks you unmercifully ?” 

Terry grinned. 

‘‘ Norah, is it ? God save ye, sor! It’s not 
Norah that I’m after talking about at all. May 
the divil fly away wid all sich scolding tongues—” 

** Easy, Terry—easy !” 

‘‘ Well, be gorra, sor, I’m longing to tell ye 
what befell me last night out there beyant, and 
all in sight av yer own tower light. Wirra, wirra! 
yer honor might ’av’ seen it aisy enough, if ye’d 
looked out.” 

Fassel perceived that his factotum had really 
something upon his mind. 

**Come in, Terry,” he said, “‘and unbosom 
yourself !” And Terry stepped into the chamber. 

‘Last night, as ye’ll be afther remembering, 
sor, the fog wor as thick as mud, and bedad ! it’s 
meself as hates a fog, for shure it always unset- 
tles the ould woman’s temper, sor. She set to 
abusing me the wust way. Troth ye might ’av’ 
heard the noise of her in the top of the tower ! 
By the time her tongue got tired it wor nigh to 
ten o’ the clock, and I sez to meself, ‘I'll jist 
step out for a breath o’ air to revive me!’ for I 
wor in need of that same, me wind being gone 
entirely wid the craythur. So out I goes, and 
jumps into me boat and rows off a bit, to cool me 
temper and see that the island was all right for 
the night. Well, by me sowl, sor, the fog was get- 
ting thin, wid a notion of light behind it; and I 
hadn’t gone far whin an empty boat came a-drift- 
ing along, all as still as yer plase, sor; and what 
did I do but row up to it, and lay hould of the 
craft to tow it to the island, and down in the bot- 
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tom of it I found something quare—a slip of a 
girl, wid her senses gone out of her. Betwixt 
fright and cowld she wor like one dead. Sorra a 
sign of life about her.” 

‘A girl!” echoed Paget Fassel, in amazement. 

‘‘ Shure, sor, and purty as an angel, but all 
splashed wid the salt sea that had leaked into the 
boat, and stiff and dead wid the fog and cowld, 
and wid not so much as a bit o’ a shawl to kiver 
her. I got the boat to the landing place, and tuk 
the wee craythur in me two arms—she wor a 
feather’s weight—and carried her up the rocks 
to Norah. ‘ Be plased,’ sez I, * to hould ver jaw 
for awhile, Mrs. Terry, ma’am,’ sez I, ‘ and bring 
this colleen to her sivin senses!’ Faix! we 
wurked hard over the gurl, sor, and prisintly we 
fetched her round ; and she axed where wor she, 
and what had happened, and we tould her she 
wor safe at Storm Island, in the house o’ a dacent 
gintleman, Mr. Paget Fassel, as wor king o’ the 
place. Wid that she seemed mightily stirred 
up, and afther a bit she wint on to explain how 
she wor out rowing all by herself, whin the fog 
came down, and she lost her oars and wint adrift, 
the darlint ! and how she had heard o’ Mr. Fas- 
sel, and would we call ye, for she had private 
business wid the gintleman o’ Storm Island. The 
ould woman said it would niver do to disturb ye 
at that hour, seeing how ye had given ordhers 
to the conthrary. So the young craythur let 
Norah put her to bed, quiet as a lamb, and she’s 
been a-slaping all wight in the tower, and now 
wid morning, sor, she’s up and at it ag’in, coax- 
ing and shmiling like a saint, and wanting to ‘av’ 
a word wid yerself, sor.” 

Fassel had followed his servant’s story with a 
considerable show of interest. 

‘* And who is this girl that you found drifting 
about in an oarless boat, Terry ?” he asked. 

«*'Troth, sor, that’s jist what she’s waiting to 
tell ye.” 

Fassel put down his pen, and arose from the 
table. 

“Come, then,” he said. 

And master and man descended a stair to the 
ground floor of the tower, where Norah, the neat, 
comely, hot-tempered wife of ‘Terry presided over 
Paget Fassel’s domestic affairs. 

This ocean hermitage, known by the name of 
the Towerhouse, commanded vast views of the 
Atlantic. It was a place full of savage, primitive 
charm. A few years before Fassel had purchased 
the Storm, and reared the stone house, as a re- 
treat where he could recruit mind and body, after 
prolonged labor and weary wandering. The isl- 
and was hardly a mile long, and scant in vegeta- 
tion, with brown, igneous rock cropping up every- 


where through the thin soil. A low growth of 
resinous trees straggled along its eastern side, and 
near the 'Towerhouse was a safe, sandy beach, 
where Terry kept his boats. Paget Fassel and 
his two servants were the sole inhabitants of the 
Storm. 

As the island owner entered the sitting room, 
where he was wont to take his morning meal a 
curious picture met his gaze, and startled him not 
a little. 

His own easy-chair was drawn up to a sunny 
eastern window, and nestled in its depths he saw 
a fairylike creature, white, soft, dazzling, dressed 
in a blue flannel gown, and with all her golden 
hair curling loose down her shoulders. She was 
languidly watching Norah, as that trim Celtic 
matron spread the cloth for breakfast. 

‘If ye plase, miss,” said Terry’s wife, “ here’s 
the master himself, come to spake wid ye.” 

The fairy arose. With her Greuze face, and 
that rich, flowing mane, she looked like some half- 
grown child. 

‘“ Mr. Fassel ?” she timidly inquired, and her 
voice was like a silver bell. He bowed. 

*“*T am Elizabeth Hillyer—the kinswoman of 
your friend, Mrs. Ellicott. You may have heard 
of me,” she said. 

Elizabeth Hillyer! The name reminded him 
of Windmere—of a certain promise made to Mrs. 
Ellicott, the fulfillment of which he, absorbed in 
more agreeable duties, had purposely delayed from 
day to day. 

‘Certainly I have heard of you,” he acknowl- 
edged, promptly. 

She drew from her pocket a package of letters 
and a time-stained paper. The first comprised a 
correspondence which had been carried on for a 
fortnight betwixt Mrs. Ellicott and the unknown 
Elizabeth Hillyer. ‘The paper was the marriage 
certificate of John Hillyer and Elizabeth Ellicott, 
purloined several days before from the sailor girl’s 
private treasures. For safety’s sake its present 
possessor had carried it about upon her person 
ever since the theft—a precaution which was now 
to be turned to her great advantage. 

‘‘Here are my credentials, Mr. Fassel,” she 
said, half shyly, half boldly. ‘* Read them, and 
you will see that a few weeks ago Mrs. Ellicott 
wrote to me in my poor Maine prison—I cannot 

all it home—inviting me to live with her and be- 
come her heiress.” 

‘‘T know,” said Paget Fassel. ‘She told me.” 

‘© As I am friendless and alone in the world, I 
accepted her offer. Then she said there was an 
island, called the Storm, somewhere on the Maine 
coast, and that a particular friend of hers—a cer- 
tain Mr. Fassel—lived there. She had told him 
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about me, and if I needed a friend I might apply 
to him, and he would see that I reached her in 
safety. You must know ”—tears gathering in 
her lustrous eyes —‘‘ that I had told Mrs. Ellicott 
how unhappy | was, and that I wanted to come 
to her at once.” 

His fine, cold face expressed his astonishment 
and sympathy. Was this exquisite girl, with her 
dainty, delicate face and soft speech, the young 
savage, the ‘‘ strange marine creature,” that Mrs. 
Ellicott had talked of at Windmere ? He just 
glanced at the letters and the ‘‘ marriage lines ” 
which she had put into his hand, then returned 
them to her with a chagrined look. 

‘Before I left Massachusetts,” he said, “I 
promised my old friend to make a search for you 
on the mainland. You need not be told,” con- 
tritely, ‘‘that I have not kept my word. I 
crave both her pardon and yours. I have no 
shadow of excuse to offer, save my own slothful- 
ness. Strange! I neglected to fulfill my promise 
to Mrs. Ellicott, and you appear in person to re- 
mind me of it !” 

A charming smile dimpled her lips. 

“Tt ds a little singular that I should have 
drifted last night toward Storm Island—the turn 
of the tide sent me this way, I suppose—that I 
should have been brought straight to you. After 
all,” cheerfully, ‘‘I am glad you neglected to 
look me up, Mr. Fassel. Had you done so, it 
might have been very awkward for me. Every- 
thing is better as it is.” 

“* How did you go adrift ?” 

She changed color. 

“IT was rowing by myself. I am not good at 
such work,” glancing significantly at her tiny 
hands. ‘I let one oar slip, then I lost the other 
in trying to recover the first.” 

‘Good Heaven! What an experience for a 
mere child like you! The fright and exposure 
were enough to kill you. Why, you are frem- 
bling still! Goon. You found yourself oarless, 
and then——” 

‘I knew my danger. It was awful there in 
the lonely white fog, with the boat dancing 
through it at the will of the waves. I felt that 
it was a death dance—that any moment might be 
my last. Oh, yes, I was frightened! And I was 
very cold, too—quite benumbed. After awhile I 
lay down in the bottom of the boat, to save my- 
self from falling over its side, and—and—I knew 
nothing more until your servant brought me 
here.” 

‘‘ Where are your guardians ? I must at once 
notify them of your safety. Probably they have 
suffered agonies of anxiety since last night.” 

She shook her fair head. 
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‘There is no one in the world who cares 
enough for me to suffer anxiety on my account. 
My relatives are dead, and, of late, I have lived 
with people who have made me very unhappy. I 
wish you would not talk about my guardians,” in 
a voice of sad entreaty. 

‘‘My poor child, I will not. 
wishes. 


Tell me your 
Terry is at your command. His knowl- 
edge of boats is boundless. He will take you back 
to the mainland, as soon as you feel sufficiently 
recovered.” 

She put on a look of alarm. 

“Oh, no, no! I will never return to those 
people! I want to go immediately to Mrs. Elli- 
cott. Yow will help me to do that, will you 
not ?” 

** Most certainly. 
her.” 

He had suddenly forgotten his work, his im- 
patience of interruptions, his love of solitude. 
Ile now desired nothing better than to serve this 
exquisite girl, and in her own way, too. 

**Oh,” she cried, joyfully, ‘‘ how kind and good 
you are! But I fear I am making you a great 
deal of trouble.” 

‘On the contrary,” he answered, ‘‘you are 
giving me a new and delicious pleasure !” 

She leaned back in her great chair, with the 
sunshine falling like a nimbus around her golden 
head. Her face kept its look of angelic sweetness 
and innocence, but all the while her thoughts 
were working like lightning. 

Here was a man, intimately connected with 
Mrs. Ellicott—still young in years, and with an 
air of distinction more fascinating than mere 
beauty. She marked the admiration in his eyes, 
his unconscious warmth of tone, and she felt in- 
stinctively that she had made a conquest of incal- 
culable value. By proper management Paget 
Fassel might be used to help on to full suc- 
cess her bold and wicked plans. As she measured 
the man with her large, soft gaze she inwardly 
devoted him, in spite of all his splendid superior- 
ity, to her future service. 

**T will write a letter to the people with whom 
I have lived,” she said, in a meditative tone, “‘ and 
tell them that I am going to Mrs. Ellicott. Your 
servant, perhaps, will take it to the mainland, 
and also the boat in which I went adrift ?” 

«Yes, yes.” To tell the truth, Fassel felt no 


I myself will take you to 


further curiosity about her guardians—she evi- 
dently detested them—that was enough. 

** But, as I do not like the notoriety of such an 
adventure,” she continued, timidly, ‘“‘may I ask 
Terry to say nothing about last night or about 
poor me to anyone ?” 

**Ask what you will, Miss Hillyer—bind Terry 
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to inviolable secrecy in any way you like. You 
can trust him—he is very discreet.” 

She drew a long breath. Rose Gaff had en- 
tered on a bold game, and being really a clever 
person, she knew that the chances were all against 
her. To personate Bess Hillyer—to secure wealth, 
ease, splendor—everything that the sailor girl had 
refused for duty’s sake—yes, this was what she 
meant to but would she—could she 
ceed ? 


do: suc- 


* Those who have nothing left to hope 
Have nothing left to dread.” 


Her rescue by Terry—the accident which had 
cast her at Paget Fassel’s very door—seemed to 
her a most auspicious beginning. Yet she saw 
that she must not linger at Storm Island. Prompt 
action was now of prime importance. Parties 
from the cape might be sent that way to look for 
her—inquiries pushed even to Storm Island. At 
any rate, she must send such word to the cove as 
would quiet the fears of Bess and Uncle Caleb, 
and put a stop to further search. About Nigel 
Hiume’s fate heartless little Rose actually cared 
nothing. 

**T would like to start at once,” she said to Fas- 
sel, with a pretty air of eagerness. “I have noth- 
ing to take with me, and, as I have already told 
you, there is no one to whom I care to say good- 
by.” 

‘‘That being the case,” replied Fassel, ‘‘ only 
one thing more need be considered. After the 
terror and exposure of the night, do you find 
yourself strong enough for the journey to Bos- 
ton ?” 

“Yes, indeed yes !” she cried, feverishly. 

‘‘Then Terry shall hoist sail as soon as break- 
fast is over, and take us to the mainland. Before 
Mrs. Ellicott sleeps I will deliver to her the heir- 
ess that she has so happily chosen.” 

She looked a little frightened. 

‘‘Is Mrs. Ellicott so very rich ?” 

He smiled. 

‘‘ Yes; but never mind, you will soon become 
accustomed to riches.” 

She put out her dimpled hands with a gesture 
of entreaty. 

‘‘T am only a wild, ignorant Maine girl,” she 
said, ‘‘and already I feel terribly afraid of Mrs. 
Ellicott and her grandeur. In you I seem to have 
found a friend—oh ! may I ask you to stand by 
me in the days to come ?” 

Her tender beauty, all infantile color and 
curves, appealed to his strong masculinity with 
irresistible force. All the chivalry of Paget Fas- 
sel’s nature awoke to answer her. 

‘*Stand by you ?” he cried. ‘Indeed I will! 
You can depend upon me, now and always.” 
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He took the little outstretched hands, and held 
them firmly in his own. His cold gray eyes kin- 
dled with sudden fire. 

‘First, to breakfast, Miss Hillyer,” he said, 
glancing at the handsome table, on which Norah’s 
chicken and muffins were now smoking, ‘and 
then we will start immediately upon our jour- 
ney.” 

The first step was taken. She had escaped 
from her idiot husband and the cove. She was 
free—free! Now it remained for her to snatch 
the fortune which Bess had renounced. Sooner 
or later discovery would come ; but it might not 
be till years hence. Meanwhile she would drain 
one full cup of happiness—yea, she would have 
her day. 


CHAPTER XX. 
HER NEW HOME. 

‘« Faster—faster ! Why do we not go faster ?” 

The little adventuress, the false Elizabeth Hill- 
yer, whispered the words to herself again and 
again, as she sat beside Paget Fassel, and felt the 
train whirling her away from her old life. 

She knew that she was making much bother and 
inconvenience for her companion. Had she not 
taken him from his island tower—his books and 
solitude—to act as her conductor? Yet he as- 
sumed the rdle with perfect resignation, and 
seemed rather to like it. He was exceedingly 
kind and attentive; in every way he looked 
closely after her comfort. At first he tried to 
amuse her with conversation, but finding her ir- 
responsive and self-absorbed, he relinquished the 
effort, and left her to her own thoughts. 

‘* Faster! Faster !” 

For weary hours they must go on. 
was not due in Boston till evening. 

She wore the blue flannel gown and saucy 
Tam o’ Shanter in which she had escaped from 
the cove, and yet he did not seem in the least 
ashamed of her—on the contrary, no belle in velvet 
and diamonds had ever won from Fassel the def- 
erence he now showed to this little Maine nobody 
cast so suddenly on his protection. Once when, 
of her own will, she had broken the silence be- 
tween them, he began to speak of his sister. 

**T shall ask Edith to call upon you immedi- 
ately,” he said. ‘I particularly wish her to be 
your friend.” 

‘‘Is she very, very grand ?” asked the false 
Elizabeth, timorously. ‘‘ Will she frighten me ?” 

““ No, indeed. What creature with half a heart 
would do that ? Edith has the kindest nature in 
the world. She will love you at sight.” 


The train 


‘* Tell me more about her.” 
** First of all, she is the fast friend of Mrs. Elli- 
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cott. You will meet her constantly in your new 
home. ‘The dead son of the house, Lepel Elli- 
cott, was once betrothed to Edith. It is a sad 
story—I need not speak of it now.” 

After awhile she began to show signs of ex- 
treme fatigue. The stiff, crowded seat of the 
ear offered little comfort to a tired passenger. 
Suddenly Fassel perceived that the dark lashes 
had fallen over her eyes. Without waking her, he 
carefully drew the yellow curls and pale, infantile 
cheek to the support of his own arm. A moth- 
erly woman in a seat behind the pair leaned and 
offered Fassel a shawl. 

** It will do for a pillow,” she said. 
daughter seems very tired, sir.” 

He expressed his thanks, and quietly adjusted 
the soft wool under the delicate head. 

His daughter ! He remembered the few streaks 
of gray in his hair, the bronze on his cheek, 
and as he glanced down at the golden curls, 
the soft eurves and the rose-leaf color of the 
sleeper, he could not wonder that strangers 
should mistake the girl for his child. Edith had 
warned him that he was fast falling into the sere 
and yellow leaf. Well, since this young creature 
had been thrust so unceremoniously upon his 
hands, perhaps it was well that his appearance 
should seem paternal. 

The day wore on, and the girl continued to 
slumber peacefully under the guardian eye of 
Paget Fassel. When she awoke the landscape 
was blurred with night. 

** Bess—Andy !” were the names that trembled 
on her tongue, but fortunately she did not speak 
them. 

‘* How stupid of me to sleep so long !” she said 
to Paget Fassel ; ‘‘ and how dull for you to watch 
me !” 

‘* Not at all. Unluckily, there is no drawing- 
room car on the train, and only youth and health 
like yours could snatch repose from these com- 
fortless seats. I have tried not to disturb you.” 

“Oh, you are very, very good and kind !” she 
said, gratefully. 

He returned the shawl to the motherly neigh- 
bor, who smiled at the girl, and nodded kindly. 

‘‘ Your pa takes good care of you, my dear,” 
she said. 

The false Elizabeth lifted to her companion a 
pair of large, astonished eyes, still dreamy with 
sleep. 

** Does she think that you are my father ?” she 
whispered. 

‘© Tt seems so,” he answered, with a grim smile. 

The evening was well advanced when the count- 
less lights of a great city began to blink in the 
gloom. The end of the journey was near—also 


* Your 





the moment when she must stand face to face 
with Mrs. Ellicott. Fassel noticed her agitation, 
and said, kindly : 

“You are quite worn out. 
longer.” 

In the confusion attending the arrival of the 
train she clung to him desperately. Little dream- 
ing the cause of her disturbance, he conducted 
her through the crowd, placed her in a carriage, 
and took a seat by her side. 

‘**T telegraphed your coming to Mrs. Ellicott 
early in the day,” he said. ‘‘ She will be waiting 
for you.” 

They rolled away through strange streets. Myr- 
iad lights twinkled on all sides. A new, mysteri- 
ous world opened wide portals to the fair little 
impostor. She looked out upon it eagerly, yet 
with inward trembling. 


Hold up a little 


Presently they entered a superb street, and in 
the shadow of waving trees stopped before an im- 
posing mansion. 

‘* Your new home,” said Fassel, quietly. 

A servant in livery opened the door. Fassel 
drew his companion over the threshold, and she 
heard the lackey say: ‘‘ Mrs. Ellicott is waiting in 
the library, sir.” 

Then the two went forward into a grand room 
of quartered oak, and a white-haired woman 
dressed in mourning, and wearing a fine, cold air 
of thorough breeding, advanced with limping 
gait to welcome them. 

** Are you Elizabeth Hillyer ?” she said to the 
girl; and the false Elizabeth, quaking in spite 
of herself, faltered : 

** Yes, madam !” 

‘Why, my child, you are exactly like a French 
doll! Iam grateful to Paget for bringing you 
tome. He must tell me presently how he found 
you. Meanwhile, the hour is late, and you have 
traveled far. You shall have your bath and tea, 
and go to rest, and to-morrow I will make your 
acquaintance. Elizabeth! What a stately name 
for such a fairy! It does not suit you in the 
least. I shall call you Mignon. “That is more 
fitting.” She held her off at arm’s length, and 
scrutinized her so closely that the girl’s heart be- 
gan to beat like a trip hammer. ‘‘ You do not 
look like the Ellicotts,” she said ; ‘‘ they were a 
tall, dark race. But that does not matter. I will 
consign you now to Susan Taylor, who will see 
that you are provided with all that you need. In 
the morning you shall tell me everything about 
yourself.” 

She touched a bell, and directly Susan Taylor 
appeared on the threshold of the library. 

‘Show Miss Hillyer to her room,” commanded 
Mrs. Ellicott. 
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The false Elizabeth remembered that every- 
thing depended now upon her boldness. With a 
soft, grateful glance and a few murmured words 
she took leave of Paget Fassel, and went away 
with Susan Taylor to the chamber which had 
been prepared for her. 

Fresh from the poor bare cottage at Cape Des- 
olation, the girl stood, like one dazed, and gazed 
around on the unfamiliar luxury of the room. 
The satinwood and gold of the furniture, the 
pink marbles, the hangings of heavy silk, the 
mirrors and velvet carpet, brought to her ex- 
panded eyes an ardent, gloating admiration. And 
this was her future home! In the midst of 
such surroundings she was to live henceforth. 
IIad she dared too much for their possession ? 
Did her heart fail her ? No, no! She set her little 
teeth. She had effected a successful entry into 
this house, and here she would remain. Then 
she suddenly discovered that the scraggy female 
who had been chosen to wait upon her was still 
standing near the door, staring in a breathless, 
disagreeable way. 

‘Are you Mrs. Ellicott’s 
false Elizabeth. 

‘* Yes, miss,” answered Susan Taylor. 

‘Why do you look at me like that ?” 

“You remind me of something that I’ve scen 
before,” replied Susan, with composure. 

A queer little chill ran along the girl’s veins. 

‘* What can you mean ?” she said, smiling. ‘I 
am vain enough to fancy that few persons re- 
semble me.” 


maid ?” asked the 


“I didn’t say *twas a person, miss, but a 
thing,” answered Susan. 


The new heiress thrilled half with anger, half 
with alarm. 

‘Go away,” she said, shrinking a little; “I 
do not want you here—I would rather wait upon 
myself.” 

Susan Taylor went, without another word. 
From that moment the two were enemies. 

The false Elizabeth took her tea in a charming 
boudoir adjoining the sumptuous bedchamber, 
after which she crept to her downy couch, won- 
dering at the ease with which she had slipped 
into such great good fortune. 

** By this time,” she whispered, as she buried 
her guilty little head in the belaced and perfumed 
pillow, ‘they have read the letter which I sent 
by Terry ; but Bess will never suspect the truth. 
She could not believe me capable of such bold- 
ness. Ah, misery makes desperate the weakest 
of people! Thank Heaven! I shall not wake in 
the morning to see Andy following me about like 
a dreadful spook. At last I am free of him—at 


Be 


last I am out of bondage ! 
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The distant noises of the city reminded her of 
waves breaking at the foot of the Cape Desolation 
cliffs. Bess Hillyer’s reproachful image intruded 
again and again on her thoughts—she could not 
put it away. 

** Yes, it was wicked to play such a trick upon 
her,” she groaned —‘‘ to destroy her letter, and 
write another to suit my own purpose ; but the 
temptation was great—I could not resist it. Poor 


Bess 





A faint sound interrupted her meditations. The 
door of the chamber was pushed slowly, cautiously 
back. A catlike step crossed the carpet. Susan 
Taylor, tall and gaunt, advanced on tiptoe to the 
bedside. 

What could a servant of the house want in that 
place, and at that hour? The girl instinctively 
feigned sleep, and lay silent, motionless, while 
Susan drew a small photograph from her pocket, 
bent down to a night lamp burning on a table 
near, and studied the card critically. Then, 
moving closer to the bed, she leaned over its 
occupant, and with like intentness examined the 
face on the pillow. Evidently this scrutiny put 
to rest some doubt in Susan Taylor’s mind, for 
she immediately thrust the card back into her 
pocket, and retreated from the supposed sleeper. 

** As the Lord lives, it’s the selfsame woman !” 
the girl heard her mutter ; then this strange, dis- 
agreeable menial turned about, and vanished from 
the chamber as noiselessly as she had entered it. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
DAWNING LOVE. 

** Your beauty,” said Mrs. Ellicott, ‘ delights 
me, and you are by no means as ignorant as I 
feared to find you, my dear. I will even say that 
for a girl whose life has been passed with seafar- 
ing folks, in wild, half-civilized places, you are a 
most agreeable surprise. The Ellicott blood will 
tell—even in a dust heap a jewel remains a jewel ! 
Now all that I need do is to send you to some 
finishing school, where you will acquire the man- 
ners and accomplishments indispensable to your 
new position in the world.” 

Breakfast was over, and the false Elizabeth 
Ilillyer was sitting on a cushioned seat at Mrs. 
Ellicott’s feet, with her childish hands resting on 
the old woman’s knee, and her innocent face up- 
lifted like a flower. She had been telling the 
story of her life—a bit of fiction carefully pre- 
pared to suit the exigence of the case. She had 


taken pains to make the narrative brief and 
plausible. 

“The uncle with whom I lived at Cape Des- 
oslation was drowned some weeks ago,” she said. 
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‘He left me homeless, penniless, kinless. I talk of your past life, Mignon—forget it now, 

found shelter with people who were very hard and think only of the future.” 

and unkind, and when your letter came—ah, I The grand dame felt no particu.ar interest in 

cannot tell you how happy I was !” Elizabeth’s history, but she was well satisfied with 
‘The reply which you wrote quite won me,” her “find.” This girl might know nothing of 

replied Mrs. Ellicott, kindly. ‘‘We need not Browning, or the Assembly balls, or a Wagner 
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recital; but she was bright and full of possi- 
bilities, and her beauty was marvelous. As the 
heiress of the Ellicott fortune, she would some 
day make a sensation in socicty. 

‘*Must I go to school ?” said the girl, aghast. 

“Certainly. You are a mere child, 
look even younger than your years. It is not to 
be expected that you can comprehend your own 
needs, or the world into which you have entered. 
For a year, at least, you must remain with com- 
petent teachers.” 

The girl was deeply disappointed and cha- 
grined, but she managed to conceal her feelings 
cleverly. 

‘*You know best,” she meekly answered ; “I 
want to please you in all things. I will do ex- 
actly as you wish.” And she flung two soft, 
white arms around the old woman. 

Touched by her docility, Mrs. Ellicott sighed : 
** Ah, my child, I feel certain that in you I shall 
find some consolation for my past sorrows !” 

Mignon, as she was henceforth to be called, 
smoothed with a gentle touch the other’s mourn- 


ing gown. 


and you 


son 2” she said. 


** You mean the loss of your 

Mrs. Ellicott 

“Tl am very, very sorry for you,” murmured 
the girl, ‘* He was your only child, was he not ? 
Iiow dreadful! Tell me about him.” 

A spasm crossed the face of the elder woman. 
The wound had never wholly healed — never 
would heal on this side of the grave. 

‘“The very dogs in the street loved him !” she 
cried, with vehemence. ‘‘In all his life he was 
never guilty of but one reprehensible act. At 
some later day I will speak of ¢haf. His portrait 
hangs in the drawing room; come and see for 
yourself what he was like.” 

She picked up her ebony stick, pushed aside 
the portiére, and the two moved into the adjoin- 
ing apartment. ' 

A cool dimness filled it at this hour, for the 
shutters were closed, and the plate-glass windows 
hidden in lace and brocade. Mrs. Ellicott limped 
forward to the mantel, paused on the tigerskin 
rug, and looked up at the portrait of the dead 
Lepel. 

“This is he,” she said, sadly; ‘I have not 
called you to take his place, Mignon, for that 
could never be—no living creature can fill the 
place of my son !—but simply to make a little 
less terrible the vacancy of my life. Had he 
lived, you, of course, would not be here to-day.” 

There was no reply. Mrs. Ellicott turned in 


nodded. 


time to see the girl fling out her hands toward 
the canvas—then fall full length to the floor. A 
pull at the bell brought Susan Taylor to the spot. 
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** Miss Hillver has fainted! ” cried Mrs. Ellicott, 
inalarm. ‘Do something for her, Susan! She 
came in here to look at Mr. Lepel’s portrait, and 
at sight of it she fell without a sound.” 

Susan grew grim. 

“Very strange, ma’am !” 

‘*Not strange at all, Susan—the child has not 
recovered from her journey of yesterday.” 

** Perhaps not, ma am.” 

liestoratives were applied, and the new heiress 
came to herself directly. 

In a sort of frightful fascination her dilated 
eyes wandered again to the canvas over the 
mantel, 

‘Oh, Mrs. Ellicott ! is that—that—your son ?” 
she gasped. 

** Yes—Lepel, who died.” 

She buried her lovely face on the old woman’s 
shoulder, shaking with nervous fright. 

** He does not like to see me here. He threat- 
ens me with his eyes. He will drive me from this 
place. I feel it! He will £i7] me, if he can! 
And he is so terribly like another person that | 
remember !” 

““My poor girl!” cried Mrs. Ellicott, “ what 
foolish things are you saying ?” 

Mignon collected her wits by an effort, and 
tried to smile. 

“Tt is all my silly fancy! Since your son is 
dead, he cannot begrudge the shelter of his 
mother’s house to poor me. And one often finds 
a queer resemblance in the faces of utter stran- 
See! Iam not afraid of him now.” She 
shot a defiant look at the picture. ‘‘ A piece of 
senseless canvas will hurt no one !” 

** Mignon,” said Mrs. Ellicott, in a 
voice, ‘‘ how strangely you talk ! 
feel no jealousy. 
could.” 

Mignon shuddered. 

**T mean to be very good—so good that he will 
have no cause to reproach me. I will love and 
obey you like a daughter.” 

Mrs. Ellicott pressed the young creature to her 
heart. Then observing a certain curious expres- 
sion on Susan Taylor’s face, she said, sharply, to 
that old servant : 

** You can go, Susan.” 

The door closed on the gaunt figure. 

‘*That woman detests me !” said Mignon. 

* You must not mind Susan,” replied Mrs. 
Ellicott, kindly. ‘* Lepel was her idol. She will 
always regard my prospective heir as an inter- 
loper—the usurper of the rights of the dead. My 
nephew was here before you. I meant to have 
given him the Ellicott fortune, but he utterly 
failed to please me. Susan disliked him, also. 


gers. 


shocked 
The dead can 
Lepel would not hurt you if he 
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One must be indulgent te an old and faithful 
servant.” 

‘*She has been in your employ for a long time, 
then ?” 

‘*More than a quarter of a century. Give me 
your arm, my dear, and let us go back to the 
library. Your pretty color has returned—that is 
good. I may as well tell you that I have sent for 
my lawyer this morning to write my will—a new 
will, in which the entire Ellicott fortune will be 
secured to you. Delays in such matters are al- 
ways dangerous. Yesterday you were poor and 
unknown, Mignon, but to-day you may consider 
yourself one of the richest heiresses in the com- 
monwealth.” 

+: * * % * * 

It was after the lunch hour. Stephens, the 
lawyer, had come and gone. Mra. Ellicott’s new 
will was written, and Mignon’s future assured. 
For the present, special teachers in a fashionable 
school would take charge of the girl, and instruct 
her in all necessary accomplishments. 

Mrs. Ellicott was now closeted with a ladies’ 
tailor and a modiste, who had been summoned to 
receive orders for the new heiress; and, un- 
watched by anyone, Mignon stole softly into the 
drawing room. 

It was empty. Drawn forward by a power 
stronger than herself, she approached the canvas 
over the mantel. It seemed to beckon her for- 
ward. She shivered, yet was compelled to ad- 
vance. Fearfully she examined the face, hoping 
to find it less startling than at first sight. But 
no! the longer she gazed upon it the more strik- 
ing appeared its resemblance to one who had once 
been her lover. She could hardly repress a 
scream of terror as she studied the handsome 
features. And Mrs. Ellicott’s son had looked 
like that!—the adored dead son, whose posses- 
sions she had snatched from Bess Hillyer! A 
superstitious awe seized her. As she recoiled 
from the mantel she brushed against a costly por- 
celain vase, and dislodged it from its niche. It 
crashed on the floor. Ignorant of the value of 
Sévres, Mignon stooped to gather up the frag- 
ments. At the same moment she heard a voice, 
saying, ‘‘ How unfortunate!” And there at her 
side stood a girl in street dress, dazzlingly stylish 
and chic. She had entered the room unnoticed, 


and was now looking down on Mignon’s mishap 
with kind concern. 

‘* My brother sent me to make your acquaint- 
ance,” she said. ‘*I am Edith Fassel. I do not 
need to be told that you are Elizabeth Hillyer.” 

The girl on the floor started to her feet, color- 
ing brightly. 

‘* Your brother is very, very kind,” she stam- 
mered. ‘* Yes, he told me that you would come 
soon. As you see, I have broken Mrs. Ellicott’s 
vase. It was very stupid of me, but that picture 
frightened me terribly—I thought it was about 
to speak !” 

With lively interest she stared at Miss Fassel. 

** Why,” she cried, as though struck by a sud- 
den thought, ‘‘ you are the very person that Lepel 
Ellicott was engaged to marry !” 

**Did Mrs. Ellicott tell you that ?’ asked Miss 
Fassel. 

‘“No, indeed! Your brother first mentioned 
it, and to-day [ heard the whole story from a 
maid that waits on me—not Susan Taylor. | 
could not endure that frumpish creature, and 
Mrs. Ellicott has given me another attendant,” 
she replied. 

‘Will you pardon me,” said Edith Fassel, 
kindly and gently, ‘if I tell you it is not good 
form to talk with servants on family matters. 
Apply to Mrs. Ellicott herself for any informa- 
tion you may desire.” 

** Oh, I cannot, you know. I am a good deal 
afraid of Mrs. Ellicott, in spite of her kindness. 
[t is much more easy to chat with servants. 
Moreover,” with charming naiveté, ‘they tell 
everything without reservation, and their betters 
do not.” 

Miss Fassel could not repress a smile. 

‘* You are very young and inexperienced,” she 
said, apologetically. » 

Mignon pouted. 

**You mean very ignorant. Mrs. Ellicott has 
the same opinion. She is determined to send me 
away to school. I do not want to go—I am quite 
satisfied with myself as lam. No,” thoughtfully, 
‘**T mean that I was satisfied until you appeared 
before me a moment ago. Now I see that I am 
a barbarous creature. If I could be like you,” 
her eyes dwelling admiringly on the elder girl, 
**T would go anywhere—do anything.” 


(To be continued.) 
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‘* JACK WITH COAT OFF, SLEEVES TUCKED UP, WRINGING CLOTHES!” 


ONLY A WOMAN. 


By 

THE rays Of the setting sun entered unbidden 
the wide-open door of No. 9, principal lodgment 
of Mining Camp A. They flooded the big, un- 
kempt room, dashed a red light into the hand- 
some face of a young Hercules lying prone on 
a cot, who turned and twisted and grumbled, 
and inwardly cursed the intruder; cast a softer 
ray on the pinched, worn, disappointed features 
of an old man, old with the disappointments and 
struggles of life, who smiled and stretched out 
his hands, and welcomed the rays and breathed a 
prayer. They dazzled the eyes of Captain Van 
trying to sum up company accounts, and left his 
vis-a-vis Jack Ewin in shadow, where he said he 
had been ever since a rusty, crusty, rich old uncle 
had sent him there to “try his mettle.” 

The captain is uneasy. He pushes impatiently 
the papers from him. He looks across the big 
table into the gloomy face of Jack. He drops 
out four words, jerkingly and fearfully—only 
four words : 

Vol. XXXITI., No. 3—23. 


NADIA. 


‘Well, I’ve done it.” 

Jack responds briskly, sarcastically twirling his 
young mustache : . 

‘© You did it before when she drank up all the 
liquor about the place, and got herself in such 
a confounded condition, and us too; and you did/ 
it again when the other day she got Bill Lyne to 
force the till, and went off with out money and 
the man to boot ; and you did it again when 

But a flush over the captain’s face brought him 
to a halt. 

‘* My boy,” said he, ‘‘ we ought to have locked 
up the spirits and watched the till; as for the 
last, we swore to let it drop,” with a gesture to- 
ward Hercules, ‘‘ and ; 

But here a slim form appearing suddenly on 
the doorstep brought /im to a halt. 

‘‘Come in !” said the ironical voice of Jack. 

The sun casts a parting ray on the edge of her 
dress, then took its leave of the dingy room, and 
she stepped into it. 
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‘© You are Dorothy Lane ?” 

An inclination of the big, ugly bonnet that 
shadowed her face. 

“You are sent by Timothy Right ?” 

She plunged a hand down into the depth of 
a huge pocket, drew from thence a small slip 
of paper, and held it out to the captain, who 
bent forward to take it. 

‘“« Honest—sober—not overstrong.” 

The captain cast a fearful glance upon a for- 
midable pile of rough flannel shirts and house- 
hold effects piled in one corner, on the rusty 
stove with 


its discouraging assortment of un- 


washed cooking utensils, on the littered floor 
and dusty tables. 

‘*You see,” he said, hesitatingly, “after the 
first clearing up I don’t think there will be too 
much to tax your strength. There will be the 
dinner to get, and the supper and a light break- 
fast ; the washing, of course, and——” 

‘And that unfortunate, beautiful boy to look 
after,” chimed in Jack, pointing to the cot of Her- 
‘‘He is fatherless and 
creature, left to the mercy of a careless world, 
and dying for lack of woman’s care.” 


cules. motherless, sweet 


““T beg of you, Jack,” entreated the captain, 
‘‘let me continue. In addition, you have but to 
see that the poor fellow this young gentleman 
speaks of has a little something to eat brought 
to his bed every day for awhile, and that the 
elderly gentleman yonder has a little soup now 
and then. 

All this time Dorothy Lane stood erect, ut- 
terly indifferent, noncommittal. 
Now she slightly turns, and points her finger, long 


They require no nursing.” 
unconcerned, 


and slim, in the direction of the old man’s cot. 

**What’s the matter of him ?” she says. 

“Done up,” replied Jack, shortly. 

“*T reckon I'll stay.” 

She took off her ugly bonnet and hung it pn a 
peg. She removed her shawl, and revealed an 
old, worn, black dress; an ugly, clean, checked 
apron ; a slim form, and some light-brown hair 
twisted hard into a knot. 

An hour afterward the smoke curling from the 
chimney of No. 9, 
the big room, made life seem worth living again. 
Our captain, seated before the smoking broth, 
illy conceals a lurking triumph in the eye, but 
Dorothy Lane is at his elbow. 

She had donned her shawl and ugly bonnet. 

“Tf you please—if you don’t mind—if you’d let 
me have a few pieces of silver in advance,” she 
stammers. ‘I want to buy something before the 
night falls.” 

The look of triumph faded from the captain’s 
eyes, and shone in Jack’s. 


and savory odors pervading 
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The former slowly took out a silver quarter, 
laid it on the table and resumed his broth. 

The slight figure disappeared in the darkness. 

‘ A good two miles to the village. 
see her again,” remarked Jack. 

‘She earned the quarter,” quietly replied the 
captain. Then a silence fell upon the room. 

The two men sat long over their supper. The 
ticking of the clock, the bubbling of the boiling 
kettle, the rich flavor of pottage steaming from 


You won't 


a partially covered pot, made a sort of coziness, 
long unenjoyed. 

The supper was finished, smoking glasses of 
punch had been brewed and drank, the two men 
were deep in their pipes, the old man had begun 
to stir uneasily, when the door creaked and Dor- 
othy Lane stepped into the room. In her hand 
she carried a paper parcel. She sat down for a 
moment on one of the rough chairs. Then she 
rose, took out from the parcel a large vial, a small 
tray, a soup plate of coarse china marvelously dec- 
orated. She slowly removed her shawl, advanced 
timidly to the old man’s cot, attacked his head, 
his chest, his arms, with some of the contents of 
the vial; beat and rebeat his pillows, arranged 
the untidy coverings, brushed the hair from his 
worn face. 

**She is crazy,” whispered Jack. 

** She is only a woman,” breathed the captain. 

In the wonderful plate on the little tray she 
fetched from the stove the steaming broth, and 
placed it tenderly before the old man. Then she 
went about her work, clearing up, never casting 
a glance at Hercules, always avoiding the corner 
of the room where he lay growling for supper. 
Very evident it appeared, if this handsome youth 
was to be served, it was not at the hands of Dor- 
othy Lane. 

A week passes quickly away. 
by small degrees to No. 9. 
is getting clean. 
four, at 


Changes come 
Gradually the floor 
Sometimes three, sometimes 
exceptional times fewer, of the long 
planks that form the rough floor come out from 
the blackness which enveloped them ; a sort of 
order has come out of chaos; a sort of comfort 
marks the simple meals ; broken wares and ragged 
effects mysteriously disappear: and all this time 
the old man is getting stronger, and sits up 
amidst his pillows, and eats with relish off the 
little tray and from the painted plate. Only the 
men’s washing is not yet attacked. 

Jack has ceased to be cynical. 
meals silently. 


He takes his 
Jack has “ given in.” 


Another week draws to a close; the weather 
grows warm; from the open windows of No. 9 
neat, coarse white curtains replace the old shades, 
rows of flowerpots line the casements; the cots 
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have been removed to a small, dry shed, arranged 
by Jack —dbusy Jack; a big, brightly painted 
wooden armchair is placed where the old man’s 
cot once stood—no longer such an old man—and 
is moved each day to the table, where a wonder- 
ful cup and saucer have been added to the won- 
derful plate. 

A clean, coarse linen tablecloth now always cov- 
ers the rough table; plain new crockery replaces 
the old, and now and again bunches of dande- 
lions and wild flowers adorn the table. 

A little room has been arranged for Dorothy 
Lane. ‘l'o this room come all appeals for nurse— 
seamstress—housekeeper ; no intrusion—a sanc- 
tum sanctorum from whence Dorothy Lane issues, 
fresh and strong, each day for work ; still wear- 
ing the old gown, still with her hair wound in 
the small tight knot. 

“‘My girl, the hotter weather is coming,” 
speaks the captain. ‘‘ Women love a neat frock 
and ribbons—you’ve more than earned this: take 
a holiday, and let us see you in a brighter gown.” 

Dorothy quietly acquiesced. 

Jack has a headache. Jack won’t go this Sun- 
day two miles to hear the preacher. The captain 
has to travel the distance alone. 

Why will a cloudless sky change its aspect 
when a man is half a mile on the road, of course 
without an umbrella? The captain turns back. 
He approaches No. 9. In the distance he sees a 
woman. From her, motions he concludes what 
manner of work occupies her. ‘‘ At last,” he 
says, ‘‘she is washing—on Sunday !” 

Hie gets nearer. He can see her plainly now. 
H[er face is flushed with exercise as she bends 
over the tub. Her hair has partially fallen, and 
tumbles about her eyes. These eyes are turned 
in a sideway direction at some one—that some 
one is Jack! Jack with coat off, sleeves tucked 
up, wringing clothes ! 

The captain stops not an instant; he sneaks 
into the house, he steals his umbrella and _ is 
away on the road again. When fairly off he 
pauses, gives went to a prolonged whistle and 
goes on. 

They are all late to supper the following Sun- 
day night. They enter the door with the rays of 
the setting sun, that glance on the table covered 
with its snowy cloth—on the wild flowers and 
dandelions, on the fragrant teapot and tempting 
eatables, on the big painted wooden armchair 
drawn to the table and encircling the now erect 
form of the elderly man, on the slim figure 
bending over him clad in a simple fresh muslin 
gown dotted with blue flowers, with golden- 
brown hair coiled loosely and tied with a blue 
ribbon. 
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The rays steal ont and the men step in. 

*«My girl,” said the captain that night, ‘ it 
would seem better to us all if a woman poured 
our coffee in the morning and our tea at night ; 
let me see you at your post to-morrow.” 

Dorothy Lane silently acquiesced. 

There was an important letter received and 
read aloud next morning. <A little woman’s great 
gray eyes were sad. ‘The midday coach bore off an 
erect man of nearly seventy years, into whose face 
had come a new life, a fresh vigor, the realization 
of a hope deferred. 

But life went on the same at No. 9; on/y a white 
straw hat was added to the blue frock and tied 
quaintly under the chin for church when Dorothy 
went over the plains on a Sunday with the cap- 
tain and Jack; and garden roses were often 
placed close to the coffeepot on the mornings 
when Dorothy Lane found time to pour their bev- 
erage. 

The captain one morning closely observed those 
A few days after Jack’s uncle received a 
confidential letter ; a few more days and Jack got 
the following : 


roses. 


‘* You have proved your mettle. Come home.” 


Jack grew solemn. 

In the meantime no word had been received 
from the elderly man. But the day after Jack’s 
letter came one for Dorothy—the first she had 
ever received. It ran as follows: 


‘“God has answered my prayer. I am not to leave this 
world a crushed and disappointed man. My last effort 
has succeeded. In two weeks I go into the dear old house. 
In two weeks I have once more my darling child with me. 
Dorothy, who knows if by this time I had not gone over 
the dark river, if a tender woman's heart had not cared for 
me in its great pity? Dorothy, let me bring you with me 
into the new light. Come to ys. You have a quick, in- 
telligent mind. Every opportunity of development, every 
means of education, shall be given you. No father could 
be more solicitous of your future than I will be. Come 
and take charge of my house, and be a companion to my 
child.” 


** Dorothy,” said Jack, as they stood together 
in the open doorway the next morning—‘ Dor- 
othy, are you going to leave us ?” 

** You will be leaving some day—you and the 
vaptain,” quietly replied Dorothy. 

‘* Dorothy, stay with me. I will educate you, 
Dorothy—I will work for you. Dorothy, be my 
wife.” 

Jack’s uncle got the following reply to his 
letter : 

‘* Have tried my mettle, and like it. Have decided to 
stay and work. Shall marry a girl I know here, who is 
strong for a frontier life, good in character, gentle in dis- 
position, bright in mind. The girl I love.” 
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To which this reply: 


‘You are a fool. 
hanged to her !”’ 
* * * 


Come home. 


New York. 


Bring the girl, and b 


A lovely, youthful lady, who day 
by day and week after week devotes herself to 
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Sunday night ‘high tee 





without her presence, 
and nearly every day, when the weather is fine, 


she may be seen accompanying the young girl on 
: her drives through the Park, and on through the 
A pretty house and grounds in the suburbs of 


ir country beyond. 


A year or so passes, and she disappears. 


THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF SCULPTURE.— MAKING A CAST FROM LIFE.— SEE PAGE 35%). 


the hard task of acquiring an education at nine- 
teen. She will succeed. A quick mind, a clear 
intellect, a steady, strong nature are hers, 

This youthful, lovely lady never appears in the 
world, but within a fashionable mansion on Fifth 
Avenue a certain hale and hearty man of seventy 
and his young daughter never sit down to their 


one of Newport’s cottages. 


cle,” are in the Old World, where years of travel 
and study bring us home with fresh energy and 
with new and valuable experiences. 


* * 


* 


+ * * * 
Many years after these events the humble re- 
counter was attending a dinner in midsummer at 


The afternoon coffee: 


Jack 


and his wife, and his ‘‘ rusty, crusty, rich old un- 
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MODELING THE COLOSSAL STATUE OF WILLIAM PENN, FOR THE TOWER OF THE NEW PUBLIC BUILDINGS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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was served on the broad veranda. At one end the 
men were grouped together, and in talking of 
different people they spoke of one, a lady, whose 
realy wit, cultivated mind and lovely person 
made her sought for at every house. 

As they spoke the subject of their conversation 
stepped out from one of the long drawing-room 
windows on to the veranda, and seated herself 





PINK GOWN. 


at the small table that held the coffee urn. 
The sun, declining, cast its parting rays upon 
her. Something in the slender form, the pale- 
blue satin robe, the softly coiled golden-brown 
hair, took me back over the vista of fifteen years 
to the old cabin of No. 9—to the girlish form in 
her simple blue muslin gown, pouring tea in the 
golden sunlight. 





THE 


OLD PINK GOWN. 


By MINNA IRVING. 


SHE looked at the delicate creamy sheet, 
And she smoothed it out with her slim white hand; 
‘*It bids me come to the ball,” 
“Tis the key to a night in Fairyland. 
But alack and alas!” with an angry frown, 


she said— 


“Tye nothing to wear but my old pink gown.” 


But the collar edged with a row of pearls 
Was a dainty frame for her lovely face, 
And the faint perfume of a dying rose 
Stole out of the frayed and yellow lace, 
And the handsome heir to a ducal crown 
Led out the girl in the old pink gown. 


He went to his castle home that reared , 
Its massive front from the moonlit snows, 
And his couch was haunted till morning dawned 

By the faint perfume of a dying rose— 
By lips of searlet, and curls of brown, 
Aud a rounded form in an old pink gown. 


She was wearily mending the raveled lace 

When she saw him stop in his coach and four; 
He lifted the latch of the broken gate, 

And he bowed his head to the cottage door, 
And low at her feet he knelt him down, 
And kissed the hem of the old pink gown. 


There came a day in the waning year 
(So well had the young lord’s wooing sped), 
When the snow blew in at the shattered panes, 
And the fire on the cottage hearth was dead ; 
For the bells rung out in the ancient town, 
And he wedded the girl in the old pink gown. 


If the face is fair, and the heart is true, 
Love asketh not if the robe is frayed ; 
So up at the castle on the hill, 
In an ebony chest with gold inlaid, 
With rose and musk and lavender strewn, 
Lie the faded folds of the old pink gown. 
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THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF SCULPTURE. 
By ALVAN S, SOUTHWORTH. 


‘The popular notion about the way in which a statue is made seems to be that the sculptor takes a mass of 
unhewn marble, leaps upon it with his chisel in a frenzy of inspiration and, without any previous sketch or design, 
dashes his statue out of it. This theory is sometimes pleasantly exemplified on the stage, and in particular in ‘ Pyg- 
malion and Galatea,’ where Pygmalion is seen to be cutting away large flakes of what appears to be cream cheese, and 
revealing with astonishing rapidity the finished figure inside the mass. Unfortunately Michael Angelo once, in the 
plenitude of his power, is said to have hewn out a work in this way. It is a mere legend, and if there be any basis of 
truth in it, it is doubtless exaggerated. Probably the shape of the piece of marble suggested a design to him. But this 
is a solitary case, and it would be about as exact to say that sculptors made statues by biting the stone because ‘Thor- 
waldsen once scornfully said that he would undertake to carve as good a statue with his teeth as Sergel, the Swedish 
sculptor, could make with his chisel, as to believe that statuary is hewn at random out of virgin blocks of marble.”— 


Harmo Thornycroft. 


CLOSELY allied as are painting, sculpture and 
architecture since the Renaissance, that branch 
of art belonging to this trinity which is the least 
appreciated, the least understood in its technical 
and artistic development, and cultivated by the 
smallest number of devotees the world over, is 
sculpture in its manifold phases and forms. This 
becomes apparent when we look over the history 
of art from its remotest foundation by the an- 
cients, for, while certainly the plastic is the 
parent of all, it must be said that since the birth 
of oil painting in the fourteenth century sculpt- 
ure has not kept pace with her sister arts in gen- 
eral favor, nor among the schools and eacademies 
of the Old World nor the New. Glance, for in- 
stance, at the list of illustrious painters since the 
Dutch School began to charm and bewilder in 
color, drawing and composition—I mean artists 
of genius and founders of schools—and all over 
Europe they are well up in the hundreds, while 
during the same period it is extremely doubtful if 
there have been twenty sculptors of the first rank : 
of conceded intellectual strength, conception and 
technique. And to fortify this fact, there are not 
over twenty-five sculptors in the city of New York 
who work from original designs, while the painters 
who contribute to the different public exhibitions 
from time to time number over 1,500. This is 
evident upon a visit to any annual exhibition of 
the Academy of Design, where the sculptures 
contributed will not number a dozen, while the 
pictures accepted and hung on the walls gener- 
ally reach 800 canvases, with several hundred 
rejected. Yet it is not difficult to account for 
the great disparity in numbers between those who 
embrace sculpture and those who embrace paint- 
ing for their life’s work. To become an all- 
around, thoroughgoing, comprehensive and abso- 
lutely independent sculptor, from the conception 
of the design to the final finish on the work pro- 
jected, one has not only to be a daring and pro- 
lific thinker, full of strength and truth, beauty 
and imagination at the same time, but added to 


this equipment he must be a dexterous modeler in 
clay, an expert hewer of graven images in marble, 
a carpenter and blacksmith of no mean skill, fa- 
miliar with a hundred bits of technical knowledge 
employed in no other branch of the mechanic 
arts. And likewise he must often meet emer- 
gencies in every fresh work absolutely new to a 
long personal experience. It will be seen from 
this that the ideal sculptor cannot be a weak 
consumptive, a sputtering stripling, or an airy 
dreamer of the vale and glen. I recall scarcely 
an eminent sculptor of my acquaintance in Eu- 
rope or America who, taken in his prime, was 
not robust, capable of great endurance, generally 
healthy, and long-lived beyond the average of men. 
Yet it should be remembered that I have put in a 








SCULPTOR’S TOOLS. 


paragraph only what the ideal sculptor is and 
should be, and I am bound to say that those who 
have risen to places in the first rank of the art 
have had precisely the qualities described. Still, 
it is not necessary in order to be a sculptor of 
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genius to be familiar with all of the mechanical 
features of producing a bust, a statue or an ideal 
figure, bas-relief or group in the ultimate ma- 
terial, whether the work be wrought in marble or 
cast in bronze. As a matter of fact, no sculptors 
of our time have ever fabricated their statues in 
bronze ; this is purely the work of the founder, 
who is an expert mechanic employed at day wage. 
So, too, very few of the sculptors of the first or 
second rank, if any, take 


a block of marble and 
chisel into the finished 
work. This, too, is done 


by day-wage earners, leav- 
ing a surface to be gone 
over by the artist himself. 
Hence the wide differ- 
ence between the painter 
and the sculptor; and 
their methods and toil are 
The 
painter is a parlor worker 
who uses 


striking in contrast. 


his tools and 
material in chambers of 
great Juxuriance, mayhap 
on inlaid floors or on vel- 
vet and he 
be a twig of a 


carpets, may 
delicate 
man, as ethereal as a ma- 
terialized the 
yet 


spirit of 
cabinet ; 
this 


modern 
there is difference : 
his his—no 
other artist touched 
his brushes, his pigments 
the 
case of reproducing the 


work is all 


has 
or his canvas, as in 


clay model of a statue, in 
vogue all over the world. 
Apropos of this compari- 
son, it may be suggested 
that this distinction 
been too finely drawn as 


has 


against the completeness 
of the sculptor’s work, 
and perhaps he might re- 
tort that the bronze or mar- 
ble reproduction of his ex- 
act model in clay stands in the same relation to his 
modeled design in the clay as the gilded frame 
does to the canvas of the artist. In other words, 
the frame maker and marble cutter or bronze 
founder hold the same relation to the differing 
arts. 

Who shall say ? 

From what goes before, it is apparent why so 
many aspirants in the field of the arts select paint- 


BY J. 


SIDE 





‘* THE WHIRLWIND.”— FROM THE STATUETTE 
S. HARTLEY. 





OF SCULPTURE. 
ing and architecture before sculpture. Save in 
rare instances the rise of the sculptor is seemingly 
through an almost endless avenue of poverty and 
laborious disappointment, and the period of his 
probation is often long indeed before receiving 
a single commission, for, unlike paintings, works 
in sculpture are rarely articles of merchandise in 
the shops and byways. Then, too, when success 
comes at last, in many cases it is fitful and treach- 
I know a seulptor 
of great popularity, and 
now a great pecuniary and 
artistic success, who had 
studied under the greatest 
masters abroad in the 
highest academies of Eu- 
rope, there receiving nu- 
merous medals, who told, 
in a fit of chagrin, that he 
was about to abandon his 
profession several years 
and into trade. 
But luck came to him of a 
sudden, and he is now on 
the top wave, where he is 
likely to remain. Thus it 
is that the pupils who seek 
the schools or studios for 
instruction in sculpture, 
with a view to a profes- 
sional life in that branch, 
very rarely remain —not 
one in a hundred. The 
labor, the long period of 
tuition and the promise of 
remote emolument appall 
them, and they surrender, 
But to turn to the 
sculptor de facto himself. 
Let us assume that you 
make your first visit to a 
sculptor’s studio, intent 
on sitting for your bust or 
medallion, and let this 
studio be one of the first 
rank in New York city— 
for New York boasts as 
fine sculptors’ studios as 
there are in the world. The reason of this is that 
seven or eight of those in the first rank have in- 
comes from their annual productions larger than 
those of the leading painters ; for when a sculptor 
gets a commission for a $15,000 statue he faces a 
clear profit of nearly $10,000, to say nothing of 
the other minor but profitable work he may do 
during the year—that is, allegorical figures, bas- 
relief compositions, busts and medallions, 
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You rap and enter the studio, and you are re- 
ceived by an attendant, for the artist is too busy 
with a sitter or his model to answer the door. It 
may be quite an interval of time befere the mag- 
nate of plastic art will make his appearance, and 
when he does, unless you are an intimate friend, 
you will readily perceive that your words must be 
few. Why this peremptory treatment? It is 
clear enough. Perhaps he has been posing a 
nude model in a painful attitude; perhaps he 
has an impatient lady sitting for her bust on 
the modeling platform ; perhaps it may be a 
gruff downtown millionaire in the same situa- 
tion; or it may be that the sculptor is just at 
work on touches of great finesse that admit of 
no delay, if he would fix an expression just hap- 
pily caught. But if he be at liberty, you are 
cordially invited in; and then, in a large, spa- 
cious chamber with lofty 
skylight, perhaps sixty feet 
deep by thirty wide, you be- 
hold a wondrous collection 
of busts in bronze, marble 
and plaster; statues in 
plaster ten feet high, which 
have already been set up in 
bronze in various cities of 
the Union; portraits in 
form of friends and celeb- 
rities you will readily recog- 
nize ; emblematic groups, 
great panels in bas-relief ; 
tales of legend and history 
in striking composition, and 
hundreds of original sketch 
models of bygone times re- 
posing on dusty shelves. 
Placed about the floor are 
several revolving modeling 
stands supporting an em- 
bryo bust or statue, and 
covered with a large tin cyl- 
inder to prevent the moist 
clay from becoming hard 
and falling to pieces—the 
clay being kept constantly 
wet with a water sprinkler 
every twenty-four hours. 

Now, as to having yout 
bust modeled, you may in- 
nocently ask the artist if he 
would not prefer to have 
your photograph. A sculp- 
tor of the first rank, if he 
were impoliteenough, would 
resent this as an imputation 
that he was a charlatan. 


Of course, he will model you from life. Photo- 
graphs among honest sculptors are only used for 
portraiture when reproducing the dead. Then, 
of course, they are essential; and I have before 
me now a colossal bust in bronze of an eminent 
New Yorker, to be erected in a public place in 
the metropolis—the work of a sculptor who never 
even saw his subject—and the likeness is faithful 
and characteristic, and in every way satisfactory 
to the family and the subscribers to the memorial. 
Yet, among nearly all portrait painters and sec- 
ond-rate sculptors, photegraphs enlarged into 
‘*silver prints” are used for living subjects. 

In proceeding to model your bust the sculptor 
will tell you he expects to have twelve sittings of 
one hour each, at intervals alike convenient to 
yourself and himself. He will then take three 
head measurements with the calipers: length of 
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face from chin to top of skull, from temple to 
temple, and backward from the eyes. On your 
first sitting he will have put in a very rough man- 
ner on the modeling stand, around a standard of 
strong iron or lead pipe, a mass of clay of the 
The 
clay used by sculptors generally is from abundant 
deposits in all parts of the United States. It is 
bought dry, sells for a cent a pound, and for use 
has to be broken with a hammer and slaked with 
water. ‘I'wo kinds of clay are, however, in vogue 


general shape of the human head and bust. 


—terra cotta and stoneware clay—the former be- 
ing used for sketches and bas-reliefs where metal 


supports are not necessary. It should be remem- 








MODELING STAND. 

bered that the sculptor must be watchful not to 
permit his clay to dry, for then it breaks and dis- 
integrates, and the work of months-may perish in 
a jiffy. { knew an amateur sculptor in New York 
—indeed he called himself a professional one— 
who was gleeful with me over a large allegorical 
figure which had taken months of his time to 
model. It was intended to be cut in marble, and 
then to be placed in one of the great mansions of 
the city. As it was quite dark when I visited his 
studio, he invited me around in the morning to 
breakfast and to inspect the figure. We were 
late, and when we arrived at his building there 
was a mob of excited artists about his doorway. 
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The figure had fallen to the fluor. It was a mass 
of ruins. Insufficient wetting and defective sup- 
perts had done the work. He took the next 
steamer to Europe. 

Before stating some of the technical features of 

modeling, it might be said that this branch of 
sculpture (portraiture) has a distinct literature 
of its own, that is of vivid interest to the sitter 
and the artist, as fascinating as the stories that 
Frith, the great English painter, tells in his ad- 
mirably written memoirs printed several years 
To mention some unpublished incidents of 
studio life in New York will do no harm. 
A certain affluent merchant con- 
ceived he would like to do something that would 
make the cultured talk about him—probably with 
the idea to improve the social status of the ladies 
of his family, for he had dollars, and little. else. 
What should he do? 
he build a monument to be the highest artificial 
structure on the earth, which was Commodore 
Vanderbilt’s abandoned idea. No! that would 
Another told him that a colos- 
sal bust of New York’s then only great living 
poet, William Cullen Bryant, to go in Central 
Park, would be the judicious caper. Launt 
Thompson was then (late in the sixties) at the 
height of his reputation as a sculptor, and to 
It was 
duly finished and cast, after many sittings from 
Mr. Bryant. Then the sculptor issued invita- 
tions to an elegant breakfast at his studio, in- 
viting his patron the merchant, Mr. Bryant and 
Bayard Taylor. It was a fine feast, but the mer- 
chant was an hour late. Upon arrival, he was 
scarcely introduced to Mr. Bryant, whom he did 
not know, or Mr. Taylor either, when he said he 
had but fifteen minutes to spare 
business.” He gave a momentary inspection to 
the bust, pulled out a check and handed it to 
Mr. Thompson. The sculptor, observing that 
the donor of the bust treated Bayard Taylor with 
indifference, handed him a copy of the poet’s 
translation of Goethe’s *‘ Faust,” and the phil- 
anthropist gazed at it a moment. ‘‘ Yes, dare 
say it’s fine ; but who was Goethe’s Faust ?” 

The original of this gift to the city of New 
York may now be seen in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. 

There is another creditable work of art by 
Launt Thompson that can be seen any day by a 
New Yorker. That is the superb bust of the 
elder James Gordon Bennett in the Herald office, 
probably his most notable achievement. It was 
not the great editor’s wish to be perpetuated in 
bronze, and it was only after repeated entreaties 
of his intimates that he consented, but even then 


ago, 


Ilere is one: 


Somebody suggested that 


be’too expensive. 


him was given the commission, at $5,000. 
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HEAD OF WILLIAM CULLEN RRBYANT BLOCKED IN CLAY. 


he declined to visit the sculptor’s studio. Ac- 
cordingly, Thompson, armed with his utensils 
and clay and modeling stand, repaired to the 
inner sanctum of the odd old Scotchman ; but 
he was surly and morose, responding in mono- 
syllables. Now, this is a great aggravation to a 
sculptor. He wants his sitter to talk—to get the 
action of the muscles, mobility of the face, and 
a luminous and characteristic expression. But 
the old man had no respect for a ‘ mud 
slinger.” Finally Thompson touched on Ca- 
tholicism. The old man became animated ; but 
when he referred to James Gordon Bennett’s 
effort to found a kingdom in the Niagara River 
between Canada and the United States (for the 
foundations still exist of the palace he began 
years. before he founded the Herald), the face 
of the strange character, phenomenal in modern 
times, became all that the sculptor desired. 

But one of the strangest experiences that ever 
came under my observation touching portraiture 
in the plastic is this: I was dining, the only 
guest, at the table of a couple who for more than 
thirty years have been on the top wave of New 
York social life—in fact, of social life in Europe 
and America. The lady, who had fine artistic 
inclinations, suddenly addressing me, said: ‘‘ Do 
you know I think my husband and myself, hav- 


ing no children to look after us when we are gone, - 


would like to have a suitable double-headed single 


medallion to be placed on our tomb, now ready 
for us at our country place? Do you know a 
sculptor who would not be extravagant, and who 
could do it at once ?” 

“Yes,” I said. ‘*I was in his studio this after- 
noon. Ile needs patronage, and I will name the 
figure.” I did. It was satisfactory. 

The next morning I took the couple to the 
sculptor’s studio. Several sittings were had ; the 
double medallion was declared satisfactory ; it 
was cast in plaster, paid for, and forwarded to 
their residence. They assured me they were de- 


lighted, and there was a sort of intimation, that: 


they would order it in bronze. It was ordered by 
the sculptor and cast. The meanwhile they had 
invited several well-known rival sculptors to din- 
ner to inspect the work, and it was unsparingly 
condemned. Not knowing of this action, the 
sculptor forwarded the work in bronze to their 
country house. It was returned unopened, and 
with a scathing epistolary rebuke to me. The 
humorous part follows. The sculptor put it out- 
side of his street window as a sign. Subsequently 
it reached the pawnbroker, and was bought at 
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pawnbroker’s sale for $4 by a curio dealer. Some- the moment the figure changes its medium from 


body told the gentleman and lady portrayed where 

he had seen them in bronze, and the husband 

1 away and bought the objet de vertu for 

£10, thus saving $490. And 
what will he do with it ? 

The production of a statue may well be said to 

be a myth to the ignorant, a wonder to the wise. 


hastenec 


Funny, isn’t it ? 


Even seers, connoisseurs of the fine arts, and mul- 
titudes of other intelligent people, believe that a 
statue—for instance, Hl. K. Browne’s equestrian 
statue of Washington in Union Square—is a solid 
mass of bronze, as solid as an anvil in iron. 

Thus a clear description of the birth, growth 
and completion of a statue is necessary, and what 
follows is as well for marble as for bronze, up to 


FRAME OF STATUE, WITH ‘‘ CROSSES”? ATTACHED. 





plaster. 

After the sculptor has made an idea on paper 
of what he wants—~it may be the roughest pencil 
outline (and few ignore this preliminary)—he 
begins his practical operations in this way: He 
employs a piece of board about a foot square, and 
upon this he sets up his miniature design in mod- 
eling clay, or wax, the latter being in many re- 
spects preferable. This sketch, as it is generally 
called, is usually from six to thirty inches high. 
Now begins his fine work with his fingers, or with 
delicate modeling tools, which have been com- 
pared to the brushes of the painter. In making 
this design it is usually necessary, if the statue is 
to be in an erect position, or not supported by 

solid masses, to arrange that a 
lead wire run _ inside 
the body and limbs of this small 
figure, to support the modeling 
material. This wire support, or 
skeleton, as it is called, is in its 
turn held up at a proper dis- 
tance from the board or ground 
by a thicker piece of wire or thin 
iron, sufficiently rigid to bear the 
weight of the clay or wax without 
trusting to the legs of the minia- 
ture figure, so that all the limbs 
can be moved about independ- 
ently, and are in fact, as in nat- 
ure, suspended flexibly from the 
trunk. 

While modeling this sketch it 
is not desirable to make an at- 
tempt to obtain great finish or 
accuracy or subtle detail, but 
rather to seek for composition— 
that is to say, to arrange the di- 
rection of lines and 
that the work may prove to be 
properly balanced and an intelli- 
gible production from every point 
of view. This is because it is 
supposed that the statue is to be 
seen from all sides; yet it may 
be said, if the statue is intended 
for a niche, this would hardly be 
requisite, leaving the back part 
of the figure sacrificed to that in 
full view. The sketch model may 
be made at an ordinary table, or 
anywhere that a good light can 
be obtained, and can be’ finished 
in several hours; and then if the 
fixed idea be wrought out it is 
ready to serve as a guide to the 


copper or 


masses, 8O 
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artist in modeling the life- 
size, heroic or colossal figure. 

In approaching the task of 
modeling care should be had 
to have a studio of ample 
height and verge, a good top 
light, having besides a model- 
ing stool or turntable, at 
least two tons weight of clay, 
strong irons, and last, some 
practical knowledge of me- 
chanic arts for the prompt 
setting up of the framework, 
so that the sculptor, while he 
is busy modeling his work, 
may not be hampered. It 
will be observed that it fre- 
quently happens to the be- 
ginner that before he has fin- 
ished his modeling the iron- 
work will protrude through 
the clay. Another practical 
difficulty is the viscosity of 
the clay. Here, as in other 
matters, the larger the statue 
the greater the difficulties 
that harass the sculptor ; for, 
be it remembered, unless the 
statue be supported by some 
rigid mass within it the body 
will slowly and surely sink 
lower and lower, to the serious 
detriment of the under limbs. 
This rigid mass, made of wood, 
is what is called the ‘* core,” 
and the strong iron bar supporting this ‘core 
at a proper distance from the ground is called 
‘*the iron standard.” The lower end of the lat- 
ter is fixed to the baseboard or plinth, the whole 
mass resting on the turntable or sculptor’s easel. 
The mechanical part is not yet, however, com- 
pleted, since there must now be fixed fast on the 
‘‘core” thin iron bars to support the head and 
limbs, and these bars have to be carefully bent, so 
as to form as it were the skeleton of the statue. 
When these are all fixed the whole structure 
should suggest to the eye the general attributes 
of the coming statue. In order to insure accu- 
racy it is necessary that the sculptor shall refer 
carefully and continually to the miniature sketch 
before the eye. 

When the supporting frame is ready the artist 
begins the serious and important work of cloth- 
ing the skeleton with clay. It does not take long 
to make it assume the shape of a living thing, 
and in a day or two he may begin to work from 
the living model posing in the same attitude as 
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MODELING THE HEAD. 


the statue, while constantly referring to his: 


sketch, that no departure may occur. 

It requires many months of incessant hard work 
to complete the statue in, its clay form, and dur- 
ing that time it must be kept moist by a daily 
sprinkling of water. This is to keep the clay 
soft, so that it is easily malleable to the hand or 
modeling tool, and to prevent cracking and fall- 
ing to pieces. . 

As soon as the modeling is completed, in order 
to preseve its outlines it is immediately handed 
over to the plaster man, who by making a plaster 
mold over the statue, and by making a plaster 
cast from the mold, produces the statue in plas- 
ter—a material which, so long as kept dry, is per- 
manent, though of course far less so than were it 
marble or bronze. Plaster of course has few 
artistic charms ; still, there are now many forms 
of color in high favor. The treatment in old 
ivory is one of the most beautifyl things in plas- 
tic art, particularly when applied to bas-relief, 
the eye effect far surpassing the icy coldness of 
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marble. Much, too, can be said for terra cotta. 
The statue is now complete in plaster, and if 
it is to be wrought in marble the sculptor must 
select a block large enough to contain all of its 
parts, being as sure as possible that the marble 
is free from bents, cracks, spots of color or other 
flaws. This is by no means an easy matter, and 
sometimes, when the work of cutting the statue 
is far advanced, blemishes and flaws are found 
which necessitate an entire 


block 


abandonment of the 


and a renewed trial with another. The 











PUTTING ON THE CLAY. 


favorite marble for American sculptors is that 
from the quarries at Carrara, Italy, a place in 
which the excavating and cutting of marble is 
the only industry of a city of 15,000 inhabit- 
ants. There are various degrees of hardness 
even in the Italian marble, and the most obsti- 
nate to the sculptor’s chisel and the most bean- 
tiful when polished is from the vein known as 
Serravaza, which on account of those qualities 
is largely employed for pedestals. Yet there 
are many qualities of American and African 
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OF SCULPTURE. 
marbles of great beauty m variegated color, and 
very valuable as adjuncts in the art of sculpture 
—notably the rich mines of Tennessee affording 
the most conspicuous examples for memorials, 
It is from 
this deposit that the sculptor J. Scott Hartley 
has selected a huge block to be carved for the 
eylinder drum of the Algernon S. Sullivan me- 
morial, shortly to be placed in the Metropolitan 
Museum. For busts Vermont marble is a great 
favorite, although its peculiarly comparative soft- 
ness and liability to flaws 
should militate against its gen- 
eral use. 

Ilaving selected the block 
of marble to his 


where richness of contrast is desired. 


taste, it is 
‘‘roughed out” to the general 
form of the statue, and then 
the sculptor’s assistant, who is 
called a pointer, begins his 
work of copying. This is done 
by means of an ingenious steel 
instrument which measures 
with mathematical 
the various dimensions of the 


accuracy 


plaster statue, and transposes 
these to the block of 
the work of the 
being the cutting away, by 


marble, 
stone mason 
means of the chisel and drill, 
the get 
down to the points indicated 
by the measuring instrument. 
This work requires several 
months when a life-size statue 
is in hand ; but when complete 
the block of appears 
roughly in yet 
with hundreds of tiny point 
holes all over its surface, gener- 
ally about half an inch from 
each other. These the 
points indicated by the instru- 
ment, and at the depths of 
these little holes are the only 
points where the copy is yet 
correct, since between these points the marble has 
still to be cut away. 
assistant or sculptor himself takes up the work 
with smaller tools, and delicately carves the sur- 
face of the statue, referring every moment to the 
plaster statue, which must be faithfully repro- 
duced, although deviations are frequently made ; 
and often the accomplished artist will actually 
work from the living model, but assistants are 
never permitted to do this, unless indeed they 
are superior as modelers to the sculptor himself. 


necessary marble to 


marble 


statue form, 


are 


At this stage the sculptor’s 
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Outdoor statues, save for cemeteries, are now 
scarcely ever wrought in marble, because the cli- 
matic conditions soon work havoc with their exte- 
riors and reduce them to things of ugliness and 
to ruin. Hence the general adoption of bronze 
in the United States, which has given birth to 
great foundries in several quarters of the Union, 
employing skilled workmen from the most noted 
establishments of Europe. 

There are two methods of casting in bronze— 
the one known as casting by ‘* the lost-wax pro- 
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cess,” the other by “the sand-piece mold.” In 
theory the former is the more perfect, but the 
sand process is generally used in France—where 
sculpture stands at the head of the art at this 
age of the world—and also in the United States. 
The founder is given the plaster model of the 
statue or bust. Upon this finished model he 
makes what is known as a piece mold, using sand 
and loam as the material for his mold, the pieces 
of which are sufficiently strong to admit of being 
parted or put together without damage. This 
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mold is then slowly dried, and a core of a some- 
what similar material placed inside the mold, 
leaving a slight space, perhaps a quarter of an 
inch all around, and not touching the mold any- 
where. Into this space the molten bronze is 
poured, and when solidified the mold is broken 
up and the bronze cast obtained. This bronze 
requires to be rasped and chiseled at the joint- 
ures, 

The statue, after being put together, is cleansed 
with acids, and other acids are used to oxidize 


THE CLAY. 


the surface in order to obtain beauty of color, 
or ‘* patina.” 

In treating of the practical aspects of modeling 
I have not alluded to lower forms of the plas- 
tic art which flourish in all of the principal cities 
of the United States—those graven images in 
wood which stand before tailor shops, cigar 
stands, and numerous forms of waxwork enter- 
tainment which may be found in the museums 
and the haunts of the hairdresser and the mani- 
cure. The hundreds of poor conscripts who keep 
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these industries alive are generally from foreign 
shores, and work at wages of from $10 to $12 a 
week, while sculptors’ assistants trained in the 
academy or in the studio get from $4 to $8 a 
day. The former, it is needless to say, seldom 
rise above their painted and gilded idols, whilo 
the latter often rise to the rank of independent 
sculptors, and achieve artistic and pecuniary suc- 
cess. Distinguished sculptors have in_ several 
cases been recruited from cameo cutters and wood 
carvers, the latter branch now being in a flour- 
ishing condition in the United States. Very 
much of this prosperity is due to splendid man- 
sions, great public buildings and vast business 
edifices of rare ornamentation which have been 
in course of construction in the last twenty years. 
The purely decorative sculpture which enters into 
their external construction and internal adorn- 
ment is a healthy precursor for the futufe of 
our plastic art ; and we are making advances in 
nearly all the chief cities of the Union to a de- 
gree where soon we shall stand in not unworthy 
comparison With the artistic capitals of the Old 
World. 


Still, it is the American architect who is chiefly 
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to blame for whatever slow pace our sculpture has 
moved ahead in the last twenty years. If he 
wants a figure for a facade or a group for a pedi- 
ment, he does not select a sculptor of the first 
rank, but is satisfied with the conventionel statue 
turned out in the Italian quarries and sold for a 
song. Yet, there is a promise of better times and 
a healthier feeling among those who are spending 
large fortunes in the embellishment of our chief 
cities. The late John Jacob Astor left $100,000 
to provide sixteen panels for the doors of Trinity 
Church, to be executed in bronze. After a spir- 
ited competition the commissions were assigned 
to three of New York’s younger sculptors to nar- 
rate the dramatic incidents of the Bible, com- 
mencing with the Expulsion of Adam and Eve 
from the Garden of Eden, Like important works 
are projected in other cities, while numerous 
monuments and military and civic groups of stat- 
uary are provided by government aid or private 
munificence. The outlook is therefore auspicious 
for American sculpture of a higher quality, mark- 
ing a new and better era, and that is why these 
pages on the practical aspects of plastic art have 
been thought opportune at this time. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN 


THE SOOLOO SEA. 


By BERNARD ALMONTE. 


ONE day away back in 1856, having nothing 
particular to do, I took a stroll down to the 
docks in New York. It was a bright, sunny day, 
and the busy hum of steam winches, the ‘‘ Yo! 
heavo !” of the sailors aloft, bending sails to the 
jackstays, and the shrill whistles of the tugboats, 
made the blood leap through my veins with re- 








‘*THE PIRATES RAN ALONGSIDE, CLOSE ON OUR 
STARBOARD.” 


newed vigor, and made me long to join the crowd 
of workers whom I watched while they hoisted 
a heavy piece of machinery on board the clipper 
ship Mandarin, which was advertised as being 
bound to India. 

As I stood gazing, and partly lost in thought, 
an elderly gentleman touched my arm, and said : 
“Are you looking for a ship ?” I started, and 
turning, said I had not thought of shipping, and 
asked him his reason for accosting me. 

“Oh, I beg pardon,” he replied ; ‘I want a 
second mate, and thought perhaps that Mr. Good- 
hue had sent you down.” 

I answered that I did not know Mr. Goodhue. 
** But,” I said, “if you and I can agree, I won’t 
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object to sail with you, for I suppose you are the 
captain.” 

After some little talk with this man, who 
turned out to be Captain Joseph Stoddard of the 
Mandarin, and after a visit to the office of the 
owners of the ship, it was arranged for me to take 
the vacant position of second mate. This was a 
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Tuesday, and the vessel was to sail on the follow- 
ing Saturday, so that I had to do some quick 
work in getting ready for the trip. But I man- 
aged to buy all the clothing and other necessary 
things in time to be on board on Thursday night. 

The next morning the shipping-office runner 
brought down twenty men who were to compose 
our crew, and a fine lot of fellows they were. 
When they came aboard I had the booby hatch 
taken off, the sailroom opened, the sails great 
and small hoisted on deck, the topsails and 
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courses one after the other laid out, the slings 
sent from aloft, the buntlines, the leech lines, 
reef tackles, etec., overhauled, and the rowbands 
in head of sails. Then, when the sails were ready, 
they were hoisted aloft by their gear and spread 
to the yardarms, the rowbands tied to the jack- 
stays, the clew lines hauled up, and the sails 
furled, the light sails sent aloft and bent, the 
jibs and staysails bent to the hanks, and all furled 
long before sundown. It was a hard day’s work 
well done. The men behaved well, and worked 
without one word of grumbling, which was a good 
augury. 

Next day, Friday, the ship’s stores for the voy- 
ave were sent down. I made the steward’s friend- 
ship by seeing that everything was properly 
stowed in its place by the men. I always try to 
get on the right side of where my bread and but- 
ter comes from, So when Saturday came we 
were all ready, and at 9 A.M. the good ship Man- 
durin, of New York, of 1,000 tons, old measure- 
ment, Captam Joseph Stoddard, bound to China 
by way of the Cape of Good Hope, was taken in 
tow by a tugboat, and towed outside of the Hook. 
Then came the order, ‘Sheet home the topsails. 
Let fall the foresail. Iloist away the jib.” Sail 
after sail was set until the vessel was covered with 
canvas up to the skysails, and we were soon 
plowing the ocean like a race horse. Our course 
was east-southeast, and the Neversink Lights rose 
west by north, distant fifteen miles, from which 
we took our departure. 

The first night of our voyage found us boom- 
ing along under a stiff breeze from the north- 
east, on the larboard tack, at the rate of ten 
knots an hour. Thus began our voyage, and 
after that all went along as usnal on shipboard 
until we reached the latitude of the Sargasso 
Sea. Then it became more monotonous. As we 
were nearing the equator some of the seamen 
decided to relieve the monotony by playing up 
Neptune, as it is often done on board vessels 
crossing the line. A good deal of amusement was 
had out of this until Old Nep tried his hand on a 
Malabar native who was among the crew. When 
he was approached his eyes snapped, and drawing 
his sheath knife, he said : ** You keepee way from 
me, I eut your heart out, you touchee me.” 

This made Old Nep more determined to douse 
the yellow boy, and at a signal to a couple of the 
crew he was seized and carried to the tub. But 
the native squirmed away from his captors, and, 
turning suddenly, buried his knife into the shoul- 
der of one of the men. This, of course, put an 
end to skylarking. The man’s wounds were 
dressed, and the native put into irons, and ere 
long all was order again. 





THE SOOLOO SEA, 


The calm lasted all night until about six bells 
(7 o'clock A.M.), when a cat’s-paw came gently 
sweeping over the long swells that were heaving 
from the southwest. This was followed by an- 
other and another, until 9 A.M., when the sails 
aloft went to sleep, the reef points stopped their 
clatter, and finally every sail became rap-full of 
a steady wind from the southwest—a head wind, 
but we made the best of it. We soon struck the 
trade winds from the northeast, and had a pleas- 
ant run down to the stormy cape, and passed 
around in latitude 36°10’, and when off the Bank 
of Agulhas we took a gale of wind that com- 
pelled-us to lay to. The wind came down from 
the cape in a perfect hurricane, and it does not 
take long in this locality to get up a tremendous 
sea. We made all snug, and lay to under close- 
recfed main topsail and fore topmast staysail. 
The gales here only blow for a few hours (except 
at certain seasons), and they cease blowing so 
suddenly that it endangers a ship’s spars, as she 
will roll so unmercifully. It so happened with 
us, but we did not lose any spars. 

The seas went down finally, and we once more 
set sail and stood on a northeast course, bound 
for the Straits of Timor. We arrived in the vi- 
cinity of Mangsee Island, in the Sooloo Sea, with- 
out incident, and were just congratulating our- 
selves on not being molested by the pirates that 
infest those seas, when Captain Stoddard called 
Mr. Crowell’s attention to a tiny speck of light 
yellow on the horizon astern of us. 

‘Take the glass,” he said, ‘‘and see what you 
can make of that fellow following us.” 

The mate looked, but soon handed me the glass, 
saying: ‘‘I can make nothing of it, sir. I only 
see a sail of some kind low down on the horizon : 
a fisherman, perhaps.” 

After awhile I made out a brown lateen sail, 
but the boat was so low, I could make out nothing 
more, 

“Wait a little,” said Captain Stoddard; ‘1 
think we will see her plainer soon, for the breeze 
is leaving us, and he has it fresh. He is certainly 
headed this way, for I have watched him for an 
hour or more. I don’t like this neighborhood, 
and hope we shall not be becalmed hereabout. 
We shall probably get a change of wind. The 
swells indicate a breeze from the southward. | 
trust it will not be long in coming.” 

I saw that the captain was troubled, and I 
longed to know his thoughts. So I took a turn 
aft, and then said to him: ‘* Do you apprehend 
danger from that fellow astern ?” 

He looked at me a moment, and then said : 
‘<] have reason to dread this part of the Sooloo 
Sea, for I lost an esteemed friend, a Captain 
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MeFarland, who, together with nearly his whole 
crew, were butchered here by the rascally Sooloos. 
They make clean work of their butchery, but in 
this case several men esesped in a boat, it being 
a night attack, and that’s what that fellow astern 
is figuring for. If we don’t get a breeze we shall 
have to fight for our lives. If he is alone, with 
no other boats to aid him, we may be able to beat 
him off; but if there are more down there than 
the one we see, then (tod help us! for to escape 
the devils it will be a miracle.” 

Mr. Crowell now reported that the vessel astern 
was coming up with us fast. Turning to me, the 
captain said: ‘* Mr, Johnson, it is your watch 
below. I advise you to turn in and get all the 
rest you can, for if we have to fight that fellow 
you will need all your strength.” But I was too 
much interested in the fellow astern to sleep, and 
instead took a couple of hands, brought up all 
the muskets and rifles, and set the men to bright- 
ening them. Then the firearms were all loaded 
and placed within reach, and a couple of old 
swords belonging to the captain were sharpened 
and made serviceable. 

It lacked an hour of sundown, and we could 
now see the boat astern of us quite plainly. She 
was full of men, and was a formidable-looking 
craft, carrying two enormous lateen sails, evi- 
dently made of matting. 

‘He will not attack us until night has set in,” 
said the captain, ‘‘ for he is not using his sweeps, 
as he would do ifthe intended to come up with 
us in daylight.” 

Well, we were in for it. Captain Stoddard 
called the crew aft, and said: ‘* My men, astern 
of us is a piratical craft, full of bloodthirsty 
Sooloos. Now, it matters not which we do, fight 
or surrender—those fiends will murder us all. 
They spare none. Therefore let us die like men, 
fighting for our lives. If a breeze should spring 
up we can give them along chase, or run them 
down.” 

At this the crew gave a long, loud cheer, and 
said : ‘* We will fight, captain, to the bitter end.” 

‘Well and good. Now, let me say to you, 
keep cool, and make every shot and every blow 
tell; spare none, for they will not spare you !” 
saying which he turned and gave orders not to 
light the binnacle or the cabin lamp, and bade the 
cook have his coppers full of boiling water. The 
arms were then distributed. We had, all told, 
counting in the steward, cook and two ship’s boys, 
twenty-seven men in our little company. 

By this time the pirates were within three miles 
of us, and were plying their long sweeps with a 
good will. It was now dead calm, and the night 
had fairly come down on us, and at six bells it 


was as dark as a pocket, except in the eastern 
board, where a pale-silvery light showed the com- 
ing of a nearly full moon. All was anxiety, and 
every man in the ship was eagerly peering through 
the darkness for a glimpse of the steadily ap- 
proaching foe. 

*““Now, men,” said Captain Stoddard, “stand 
by to repel those imps, and don’t let a man of 
them reach our decks. Our only hope is in being 
able to prevent them from boarding us. Cook, 
get all the deck buckets together, and have that 
water boiling hot and ready to use when called 
for, and work quick.” And once more gazing 
through his night glass at the pirates, who were 
now within a short distance of us, he gave the 
order for all hands to go to their stations. 

I took the glass, and saw through it that the 
pirogue carried at least sixty Sooloos, and they 
looked in the semi-darkness like a lot of demons 
us they swayed back and forth at the sweeps. In 
the head I saw a big savage, who offered so good 
a mark that I called the captain’s attention to 
him. 

‘*Good,” said he ; ‘* now is our time for action. 
Make no noise; they think we are unaware of 
their approach ; see how quietly they work. Thet 
big fellow is their chief. Pass the word for the 
cook to fill his buckets with the water, and, Mr. 
Johnson, you take charge of them and use them 
without mercy. Here they come. Look out 
there for lines. Don’t let their hooks catch.” 

The pirates ran alongside, close on our star- 
board ; and just as the fiends reached our main 
chains the captain gave the word, and our boys 
poured a volley into their midst from the deck- 
house, where they had a fair range. ‘Then, amid 
the howls of pain and rage, as the pirate craft 
ranged along our side, I raised the buckets of 
boiling water one after another and poured theii' 
scalding contents over the half-naked bodies of 
the black devils that swarmed beneath me, an 
who were just making ready to board us. God 
deliver me from again hearing such howls as 
came up from that wretched gang of eutthroats ! 
Their chief was shot down by the first volley, 
and all was confusion. ‘They had no idea of such 
a reception. The captain now cried to us to 
cease and brace around the yards, as a breeze 
had sprung up. Away the men went to the 
braces. But I remained where I was, with a 
bucket of scalding water at my feet, and the 
cook ready with another, to dose the pirates 
again if they tried to board us. But those still 
alive in the pirogue were endeavoring to hoist 
their sails that had been lowered, and trying to 
clear their craft from our channels, where their 
lines had become entangled. 
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It was now bright and moonlight, and it was 
amusing to see those devils’ antics in trying to 
get clear of us. The men wanted to exterminate 
them, but the skipper held them in check. 

‘““Not so fast, men, not so fast; for if we 
show them mercy it may save the life of some 
poor fellows who may fall into their clutches 
hereafter.” 

Well, in a minute more our ship began to move 
through the water once again, and the discom- 
fited Sooloos dropped astern in our wake, bob- 


CONGER-EEL 


, By WILF. 


THE conger eel is a large species of eel, found 
in various parts of the world, but, so epicures say, 
in the greatest perfection on those coasts of 
I'rance that are washed by the Gulf Stream. The 
visiting name of this species is Murena Helene ; 
it grows to about five feet in length, has a smooth, 
clossy body, beautifully mottled with salmon- 
yellowand purple, and is magnificent eating when 
properly prepared. 

The ancients esteemed this fish so highly that 
they built vivaria, for them to be kept alive in 
and carefully fed, according to a strict code of 
rules, for the table. What this code was does 
not transpire, but an ominous note is sounded 
when one reads that Vedius Pollio used to have 
his offending slaves flung into the vivaria to feed 
his congers. Several of these vivaria are to be 
seen in the ruins of Pompeii. There is scarcely 
i banquet of the old Romans recorded at which 
conger eel does not fill a prominent place in ‘the 
menu. 

The body is elongated, almost cylindrical, cov- 
ered with a thick, soft skin, in which the scales 
are deeply imbedded, so much so as to be almost 
imperceptible, and have thus given birth to the 
idea that they possessed no scales. They are 
readily distinguished from the fresh-water spe- 
cies by the upper jaw being longer than the lower 
one, and by the dorsal fin commencing much 
nearer the head. 

Englishmen will scarcely be pleased to learn 
that it is from the conger eel that their highly 
vaunted “turtle soup” is made, and may be dis- 
posed to deny the statement; nevertheless the 
fact remains, and an investigation will prove the 
truth of the assertion. 





CONGER-EEL FISHING. 


bing up and down, and frantically trying to make 
sail. ILow many had been killed or wounded we 
had no means of knowing, and you may be sure 
we did not stop to ask them. Thanks to brave 
Captain Stoddard, whose ready mind suggested 
the hot-water cure for unruly Sooloos, and his 
brave crew for their coolness in danger, we were 
once more serenely sailing on our way to China, 
Had the demons once gained a foothold on our 
decks, there would have been one more missing 
Indiaman, and none would have known her fate. 


FISHING. 
P. Ponpn, 


Congers have been known to reach 
of twelve feet, and an old revenue man told me 
a great story, some years ago, about an amateur 
yachtsman throwing his night lines out, and in 
an hour or so hooking the grandfather of all the 
congers, which, when hauled on deck, reared his 
head high above the sailor’s, and took possession 
of the deck of the yacht, compelling the fright- 
ened owner to cry for help until a boat’s crew 
from the revenue cutter (of which crew my in- 
formant was one) came aboard, and by force of 
numbers took his eelship prisoner, 

Fishing for congers is good sport when they 
bite freely, but the fisherman must not mind get- 
ting very slimy and dirty. The season begins 
early in the spring, but the fish are not at their 
best until the end of August. Then the fisher- 
men start out at nightfall in rowboats, having a 
dark lantern, a dozen or two stout lines, and a 
number of empty wine bottles. The bait is 
squid, or inkfish, beaten to a pulp. When the fish- 
ing grounds are reached the large, sharp-pointed 
hook is baited, and then the extreme end of the 
line is tied to an empty bottle, tightly corked, so 
that the neck swims upright, and to the cork is 
attached a small bell. 

Then the line is slowly and carefully paid out 
until the hook and sinker are reached, and then 
the latter are cautiously dropped in. 

The reason of this is that if the eighty feet 
or so of line are dropped in any other way the 
line will snarl up, or some fish will clear the point 
of the heok before it reaches the bottom, in which 
case the conger will not touch it. 

When the surplus lines are all out the hand 
lines are dropped over and fishing commences. 


a length 




















A faint tinkle of a bell comes across the water, 
and the sound being followed, a bottle is seen 
moving round and round at a great rate. Then 
comes the tug of war. ‘I'he conger feels the hook 
and throws itself at right angles to the line; if 
possible it will twist its tail round a piece of rock, 
or, failing that, will be drawn up to the boat, and 
if the second man is not quick asa flash to get 
the curiously bent wooden gaff under its body 
and fairly yank it into the boat with a continu- 
ance of the motion that has raised it from the 
bottom of the sea, it will swoop under the beat, 
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simple floats of cork, three pieces being piled ono 
on the other, are used ; but the more artistic and 
also more successful fishermen use the bells. I 
have in the course of my own experience totaled 
sixty-four as a night’s catch for a three-man 
boat. 

Sometimes the fish appears to lose its temper, 
and just as the gaff slips under it will glide off, 
and quick as a flash twist itself up with the line, 
making in asingle second a tangle it is absolutely 
impossible to get undone. The only thing to do 
is to let the fish alone until its good temper 














KILLING THE CONGER. 


and arching its back to fit the keel, be fairly 
immovable. 

Even when successfully landed the fun is not 
ended. It takes an old conger fisher to view with 
calmness a dozen or so of five to eight feet long 
reptiles squirming about one’s feet, biting at the 
rubber boots, and barking in a hoarse, muffled 
note, like a throttled dog. 

Once get into a swim, and the fun is fast and 
furious; and the man who goes conger fishing 
once, with any luck at all, will repeat his ex- 
perience as often as he can. In many places 


returns and it unwinds itself. If the fish are 
biting lively one is apt to forget to keep an eye 
on the tangle, and the first thing known is that 
it has untangled itself, and snarled up every 
other fish in the boat in one vast, coiling, writh- 
ing mass. 


So great is the vitality of the conger eels that 


it is almost impossible to stun them, and ut- 
terly impossible to kill them; even after being 


out of the water for hours, skinned and cut up, 


the flesh will quiver and jump at a touch, and 
the tail distinctly move. 


























BLACK HOWLERS. 


SOME SOUTH AMERICAN 


ANIMALS. 


By J. CARTER BEARD. 


‘‘Tr’s myself would have known them for 
Americans anywhere,” said an Irishman, look- 
ing at some American monkeys in the Central 
Park collection. ‘‘Sure they’ve invinted a pat- 
ent improved tail—prehensile, you call it—and 
it’s certain I am that it niver entered into the 
brains of a monkey of the Ould Worrld to have 
a tail that he cud make serve for another leg or 
another arrum, as the case may be. Did ye see 
him take the bit av sugarplum in the tip av his 
tail and carry it off to his perch loike as if he 
had the trunk of a schmall ailephant on the 
wrong ind ay ’im ?” The South American spider 
monkey that attracted the attention and excited 
the interest of friend Patrick is a model gyninast, 
excelling in this respect even the famous gibbons 
of Borneo. ILis companions, the two large my- 
cetes, also South Americans, are, on the contrary, 
‘‘unfriended, melancholy, slow” animals, and 
are much given to creeping listlessly about the 
cage, or sitting huddled closely together for hours 
at a time, with scarcely a movement to indicate 
that they are living creatures. They evidently 
feel their exiled and captive condition, and can- 
not be civilized ; are surly, savage, and have a 
decided objection to being tamed or petted. In 
short, they are irreconcilables. As the spider 
monkeys are the model gymnasts of the monkey 
world, these gifted creatures are the musicians, 
although they do not deign to exhibit their ac- 
complishments to the detested white-faced giants 


who, having shut them in a vile-smelling, grated 
dungeon, come every day to stare at them. Their 
vocal power in their native country is so cele- 
brated as to have acquired for them the express- 
ive appellation of ‘‘ howlers,” which is exactly 
the name, in all probability, that the Chinese 
would apply to our most celebrated singers, 
should the latter make a tour among a people 
so little accustomed to our style of music. 
The mycetes themselves enjoy their concerts 
immensely, evidently appreciating range and 
power of voice more than what we call har- 
mony; but it must be confessed that to other 
ears than theirs the noise they make is some- 
thing appalling. ‘* Nothing,” says Waterton, 
speaking of the red howler, “‘can sound more 
dreadful than its nocturnal howlings. While 
lying in your hammock in those gloomy and 
immeasurable wilds you hear him howling at 
intervals between eleven o’clock at night till day- 
break. Now it is the tremendous roar of the 
jaguar as he springs upon his prey; now it 
changes to his deep-toned growling as he is 
pressed upon every side by superior force ; now 
you hear his last dying moan beneath a mortal 
wound.” Margrave, who wrote his Natural His- 
tory of Brazil some two hundred and forty-three 
years ago, asserts that ‘‘the howlers assemble in 
the morning and evening in the dense woods, 
and one takes his place in a tree high up, and mo- 
tions his companions to sit down and listen ; and 
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then, having seen them 
all seated, commences his 
solo, pitched in so high 
a key that at a distance 
one would imagine that 
all the congregation were 
joining in. But this is 
not the case; only one 
singer is allowed to sing 
at a time, and all the rest 
wait politely, but not 
very patiently. When he 
has finished his part he 
motions to the whole, who 
burst out into a fine 
chorus that lasts for some 
time. Then, by order, 
they all cease; when the 
first recommences, and, 
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HEAD AND FRONT FACE OF MORMOPS BAT. 
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As these monkeys can 
be heard for the distance 
of two miles, and as the 
trees, to use an expres- 
sion of Humboldt’s, are 
‘fairly crammed with 
them,” there being, ac- 
cording to his estimate, 
more than two thousand 
to the square league, it 
may he imagined what— 
if the expression is per- 
missible—an infernal 
racket they keep up all 
night. 

No one has suggested 
any especially satisfactory 
reason or occasion for the 
fearful diapason of all 


having been listened to with the greatest atten- possible discords in which these creatures indulge. 
Mr. Darwin characteristically supposes that the 


tion, the whole depart.” 


SENSITIVE HAIRS ON A BAT’S WING (MAGNIFIED). 








females like it, and that it is to be taken as a 


oy 


SEULL AND DENTITION OF MORMOPS BAT. 


sort of competitive serenade, in which the most 
intolerable noisemaker is the champion suitor. 
Mr. Wallace, however, says that the howlers often 
live in pairs, and indulge in their vocal exercises 
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¥ all the same, and that it is probably like the song 
of birds, the outpouring of a heart full of joy 


‘In unpremeditated art,” 


to express the happiness of their animal exist- 
ence ; though to us, less instructed in zoological 
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SOUTH AMERICAN BATS, 
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expressions of emotion, it would rather seem like 
the ‘‘ outpouring ” of something very different, 
and, striking in upon the silence of some lone 
valley in the Amazonian highlands, must sound 


** As if the fiends from heaven that fell 
Had pealed the battle cry of hell.” 





There is a bone at the base of 
the tongue of monkeys which an- 
swers to that called hyoid in hu- 
man beings, and is attached to the 
thyroid cartilage, or Adam’s apple, 
and this bone, instead of being the 
usual shape—flat and curved, with 
projections, called horns, on either 
side—is swollen out and hollow, the 
hollow place being large enough to 
contain four eubic inches of water. 
The air from the windpipe enters 
an opening between the latter and 
the upper part of the larynx, and 
vastly increases the resonance of 
the voice, as if the mycetes howled 
into a hollow shell. All the in- 
ternal anatomy of the vocal organs 
are unusually large and strong, and 
all along the inside of the front of 
the neck and its sides below, and 
between the sides of the lower jaw, 
are air sacs and sounding recesses. 
Indeed, if a howler, especially the 
variety called monos, or black howl- 
er, could only be trained to use his 
voice according to the methods 
practiced by European vocalists of 
the present day, he could without 
doubt surpass them all in compass 
and power of voice. But the poor 
creatures have not even enough 























brain for this achievement. 
convolutions of their small brains 
are few and simple, and are want- 
ing in some of the most impor- 
tant parts to be found in other 


monkeys. 


Associated with these natural musicians, and 
often lodging in the:same trees, are some of the 
most extraordinary bats it has ever entered into 
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The 


the brain of nature to call into being. 


cially, a small creature, 
has a face that reminds 
one greatly of the 
strange, outlandish 
masks of savage peo- 
ples, only that it is more 
grotesque than the 
bizarre imagination 
even of a Japanese 
could possibly invent. 
Imagine a queer face 
made up of petals of 
flesh and fur in a blos- 
som like that of some 
strange orchid, in the 
midst of it two spark- 
ling eyes, and a red 
mouth filled with 
needle-pointed white 
fangs. The tendency so 
marked in the skin of 
bats to run into mem- 
branous expansions is 
found in the present in- 
stance in its greatest 
development, and cer- 
tainly nothing can be 
odder than the result. 
This creature is called 
the ‘‘mormops.” An- 
other bat associated with 
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these monkeys is remarkable for 
possessing curious ‘‘ suckers,” or 
adhesive disks, of which Mr. Dob- 
son, in the ‘‘ Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society, 1876,” says: 
«They constitute the only known 
instance of the possession by mammals of suck- 
ing disks at all resembling those of the cuttlefish. 
One of these disks is placed upon each thumb and 
One espe- one upon each foot.” 


According to a Spanish 
writer, Sefior Jimenez 
de la Espada, these disks 
were used by the ani- 
mal to fasten itself to 
the fingers as it tried to 
bite, producing the 
same feeling as a key or 
thimble when applied to 
the tongue after suck- 
ing out the air, and the 
muscular arrangement 
is such as to allow the 


, animal to vary the di- 


ameter of the organ ; 
and by this means the 
animals attach them- 
selves to the side of the 
box in which they are 
kept, although when 
sleeping they suspend 
themselves by the claws 
like other bats. Here 
also resort the dreaded 
vampire bats. Of these 
there are a number of 
species, all of which are 
accused of bloodsuck- 
ing. There are many 
very interesting and 
suggestive questions in 
connection with this 
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order of animals, but perhaps the strangest among 
them is, Can a bat see with his wings ? Absurd 
as this question appears, it has been seriously 
asked, and has never been satisfactorily answered ; 
for, although the old proverbial expression 
‘Blind as a bat” is founded upon a misappre- 
hension of the facts, it is certain that bats do 
not require their eyes to guide them in their 
flight or to inform them of their environments. 
In many species the minute eyes are so hidden 
away in a thick growth of hair that vision must 
necessarily be very imperfect, and yet these same 
purblind bats will follow small insects and invari- 
ably capture them. Toward the end of the last 
century a series of very ingenious and conclusive 
experiments were made by a certain ATbé Spaflan- 
zani to ascertain, if possible, by what means bats 
direct their flight. It is quite certain the good 
abbé had little or no conception of any moral ob- 
ligation due to bats, for it must be confessed that 
he treated them outrageously. He burned out 
their eyes with red-hot wires, and varied proceed- 
ings by removing those organs altogether with 
pincers, filling up the orbits with wax. In 
spite of the mutilation,” says a report of these 





SUCTORIAL DISK ON THUMB OF PIG BAT. 


experiments, ‘“‘the unfortunate little creatures 
continued quite lively, and flew about as well as 
those which still retained their eyes. Notwith- 
standing their mutilation, they were able to avoid 


striking against the walls of the room or the ob- 
jects in it, escaped a stick held up before them, 
and showed a greater desire to keep out of the 
way of a cat or a human hand than to escape con- 





SUCTORIAL DISK ON FOOT OF PIG BAT. 


tact with inanimate objects. One of these bats, 
set free in a long underground passage which 
midway turned at right angles, flew through the 
two branches of the passage without approaching 
the side walls. During its flight it detected a 
small cavity in the roof at the distance of eight- 
een inches, and immediately changed its course 
in order to conceal itself in this retreat.” Every 
variety of this experiment—and the worthy abbé 
seemed fertile in devices of this sort—gave the 
same result. The bats experimented upon could 
distinguish the nature and approach of objects 
without using the sense of sight. Then the other 
senses were the subjects of trial. The body of a 
previously blinded bat was covered with varnish, 
to cut off sensation by feeling, but the bat flew as 
well and skillfully as before. Abbé Spallanzani 
then hermetically sealed up their ears with seal- 
ing wax and let them go, with the same result. 
“« Consequently,” he says, “they do not hear 
their way in the dark. There remained the 
sense of taste and smell. ‘To test the former I 
stopped up the nostrils; but the creatures soon 
fell to the ground, overcome by the difficulty of 
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breathing. I then fastened small fragments of 
sponge, charged with musk, camphor, or storax, 
before their noses, and let them go, but they flew 
as freelyas ever. The removal of the tongue pro- 
duced no result.” 

An interesting question regarding a family of 
South American animals, the cavies, is whether 
or not they are the progenitors and originators of 
the common guinea pig. One species, figured in 
our illustration, found in the highlands of Bolivia, 
and another, abundant on the banks of the Rio 
de la Plata, contend for the honor of being the re- 
mote progenitors of our pets ; but, independantly 
of color, which, as is well known, almost invariably 
becomes uncertain in domesticated animals, there 
are other differences sufficient to justify doubts 
on the subject. 

Mr. Waterhouse suggests that the name guinea 
pig may be a corruption of Guiana pig, and that 
the first speciinens seen in Europe in all proba- 
bility came from that part of South America, and 
as their are no wild animals entirely identical 
with the little domesticated rodent, we may per- 
haps assume that the differences in color, and the 
slight differences in structure, too, may have been 
the result of its domestication. On the other hand, 
its present prevalent colors, white, black and yel- 
low, are shown in the drawings of Aldrovandus, 
dating back to within fifty years of the discovery 
of South America, and there seems every reason 
to believe the animal was domesticated by the 
natives of America long before a white man ever 
saw it. 

Dr. Reugger asserts that he saw fourteen cavies, 
representing the fifth or sixth generation from a 
single couple, tamed about seven years before, and 
that these exhibited no difference in structure or 
color from the wild animal. 

The ‘‘ restless cavy,” a name that would scarcely 
apply to the quiet little guinea pig, but which is 
most generally accredited with being its orig- 
inator, is abundant about the banks of the La 
Piata. If no other reason, however, existed for 
denying its claims as the progenitor of the do- 
mestic animal, its water-loving proclivities would 
be sufficient, for it prefers marshy grounds, while 
the guinea pig evidently comes of a race that in- 
habited dry places. Any dampness is fatal to it, 
and it carries its aversion to water so far that 
I doubt if it ever drinks it. I kept one myself 
for several years, and during all that time it 
never tasted water. Still another, and, if possi- 
ble, a more convincing, evidence of the unlikeli- 
hood of its having been even the remote progen- 
itor of the guinea pig is that it produces only 
one young at a time, and that, according to 

feugger, but once a year. If our pet was no 
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more prolific it would be a rare and a more valua- 
ble animal. It is altogether probable that the 
immediate ancestors of the domesticated cavy are 
extinct, like those of most of our domesticated 
animals, and that it has been the same stupid, 
comical, lovable little beast ever since man ex- 
isted in the Western Hemisphere. 

A much more intelligent and affectionate pet, 
though not so well known as the guinea pig, is 
brought from South America. This is the kinka- 
jou, or potto—Cercoleptes caudivolvulus, or curly- 
tailed coon bear, naturalists call him. He is a 
good deal like a monkey, has a prehensile tail, 
which is a very important member, for, appar- 
ently on account of its being so thickly furred, 
it is almost as large around as his slender body, 
and considerably longer than all the rest of him 
together. One of these little animals that I was 
acquainted with in New York used his caudal 
appendage for a sort of a coverlet when he slept. 
He is about eighteen inches long, including his 
tail, has a little round head, large, mellow brown 
eyes, and the face and expression of a small 
black-and-tan terrier dog. He uses his hands, 
both his fore and hind ones, like a monkey, takes 
his food, breaks it with one and feeds himself 
with the other. He is very quiet, quaint, cleanly, 
with no perceptible odor, loving and teachable. 
He stands our climate better than monkeys do, 
and is altogether a model animal for a pet, espe- 
cially as he is very pretty. It seems a little 
strange that he is not better known. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 
By ERNEST INGERSOLL, 

A NEW metal has been brought to notice by an English 
chemist, said to be hardly distinguishable in appearance 
from pure gold, and bearimg much resemblance to the 
precious metal in all its characteristics. It can be ham- 
mered and drawn equally well with gold, and presents a 
satisfactory wearing surface. As it is a compound, and 
derives its fine color from a chemical, its value in arts and 
manufactures, as a substitute at a low price for the pure 
metal, will, it is expected, prove important. The nature 
of this composition has not been revealed, but it is sup- 
posed to be a combination of copper and aluminium. 


Tue success lately attained in the transmission of elec- 
trical power long distances over wires of practicable size 
and cost has given renewed hopes to those who believe 
that Niagara and other reservoirs of vast power may soon be 
availed of as sources of mechanical energy throughout the 
adjacent region. The Germans are now transmitting 100 
horse power 100 miles, over an ordinary telegraph wire 
under a pressure of 12,000 yolts—a third of which was 
declared, ten years ago, to be unattainable in any dynamo. 
The secret of success has been the change from a direct to 
an alternating current, and the use of the Ruhmkorff coil, 
familiar in laboratory experiments. By enlarging and 
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perfectiug these transformers, there seems nothing un- 
feasible in the proposed plan to carry 5,000 electrical 
horse power from Niagara Falls to the World’s Fair at 
Chicago, a distance of 450 miles. This a German electrician 
has offered to do, and upon terms which will make it 
cheaper than an equivalent in coal. The principal diffi- 
culty is that of insulating the wires. The pressure in such 
an undertaking must be extremely high--perhaps 20,000 
volts. The higher the pressure the more likely is the 
electricity to escape, and the greater the difficulty of in- 
sulation. Such a current would be very dangerous to 
life. Even proximity to the wire might draw a fatal spark 
under suitable conditions. The poles carrying the high- 
pressure wire already alluded to, which runs from Lauffen 
to Frankfort, are marked with skull and crossbones in red 
paint as a warning; aud 
if such currents are al- 
lowed to be carried 
above ground the peo- 





ple must learn to keep 
away from them as 
carefully as they keep 
from in front of an ex- 
press train. A continu- 
ous chain of buzz saws 
would not be more dan- 
gerous than an over- 
head wire transmitting 
electrical motion from 
Niagara to Chicago or 
New York. 

Ture careful accuracy 
of German methods of 
investigation is well ex- 
emplified in the agri- 
cultural experiment 
+tations of that empire, 
where the deepest in- 
vestigations are cheer- 
fully undertaken. 
Much time has been 
spent of late, for in- 
stance, in the measure- 
ment of the proportion 
and character of actual 





shellfish.” It may be well to define the matter a little 
more clearly by saying that the shellfish in question is one 
or another small species of turban-shell, so-called because 
of its shape, which is that of a low, conical coil. The 
conchological name of the family is Turbinide ; and larger 
specimens of the same sort are often sold in the curiosity 
shops, richly polished, as table ornaments. The mollusk 
can withdraw himself, as does a snail, entirely within the 
shell, and unlike the snail he can close a door behind him, 
for on the tip of his body is a little button of shell which 
accurately fits and completely closes the aperture. This 
is called the operculum, and is the portion used as an 
’ It is not a stone, but a piece of hard and 
highly polished shell of about the size and shape of a split 
pea; and they are often picked up on beaches in regions 
where the mollusk 
abounds. As their or- 
igin was unknown, 
many superstitions 
grew up among igno- 
rant people in regard 
to them, and to them 
was ascribed a power 
of moving about in the 
eye, where an irritating 
mote had got caught, 
finding it and bringing 
it out as if by conscious 
work. The simple truth 
is, of course, that when 
the operculuin is placed 
under the eyelid, at the 
outer corner, the nat- 
ural movements of the 
lid in winking push it 
gradually toward the 
inner side, and when it 
comes in contact with 
the mote which is caus- 
ing the irritation, this 
is carried along and 
finally expelled with 
it. Their shape and 
smoothness prevent 
anything painful in the 


** eyestone.’ 


nourishment assimilat- A CRUEL CONSTRUCTION. operation. 


ed by an animal out of 
what he eats during a ue——" ' 
certain test period. 
The subject, usually a 
dog, but sometimes a 
man, is placed in a close, well-lighted chamber of iron and 
glass, through which is passed a current of air. By an in- 
genious device this air is measured and analyzed before 
entering the chamber and immediately upon leaving it. 
By comparing the results obtained in each case, the addi- 
tion which the air has received from the subject by ex- 
halation from the skin and lungs is ascertained. A further 
nnalytical comparison of the food and drink supplied to 
the subject, and the solid and liquid products of its con- 
siumption, afford the remaining data needed to determine 
what ingredients of a given food are of service to the 
body, and actually go to building it up. 


A PARAGRAPH has been floating about through the news- 
papers of late in respect to what are called eyestones, 
which are said to be ‘‘ portions of the covering of certain 


Husband (hurriedily)— Inte uiGENCE HAS JUST REACHED 


Wife (cutting in)—‘‘ Taank Heaven—tr IT HAS AT Last!” 
[The food was partaken of in silence. 


One of the botanists 
at the great Kew Gar- 
dens, in London, writes 
tothe Gardener's Chron- 
ticle as follows, as to a 
new use forthe hop vine: ‘‘ The application of the hop for 
the production of a nonintoxicating beverage is a novelty 
that has attracted some attention of late. It is stated that 
an Assam tea planter, at the close of the last hop season, 
settled down on the Medway, near Maidstone, and with 
drying machines and tea rollers, as used in Assam, suc- 
ceeded in making a kind of tea which, though it cost twice 
the price of excellent Indian or Chinese tea, is likely to 
become an important article for mixing with the better- 
known beverage of that name. The infusion is said to 
contain all the tonic, soothing and nutritive properties of 
the hop, and when mixed with tea proper counteracts its 
astringent and tannin properties. A company has been 
formed in London for the sale of this tea, and it is now to 
be obtained from any grocer. A sample is shown in the 
Kew Museum.” 
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A Frencn chemist has discovered that sulphur will re- 
ceive and reproduce impressions from graphite, crayon, 
colored chalks, writing or printing ink, and other me- 
diums. All that seems to be needed is to pour melted 
sulphur upon the subject to be copied. The discovery 
was made accidentally by a man who poured a lot of 
melted sulphur upon an old lithographed map. The 
print came off on the mineral with every detail complete, 
and could not be washed or rubbed off. Whether any 
commercial application of value will follow remains to be 
seen. 

Ir is announced by the new magazine, Minerals, pub- 
lished by the Goldthwaites, that a large vein of meer- 
schaum has been discovered near the alum beds of the Gila 
River, in New Mexico, at a point 25 miles north of Silver 
City. The vein averages about 8 inches in width, and 
many large blocks have been taken out already. 


A new system of wood paving is now being tried in 
Paris, which is a modification of the cedar-block system 
extensively used in the interior towns of the United 
States. The new plan is to make use of pieces of oak 
about four inches long, split up like kindling wood. 
These sticks are set loosely on end in fine sand on a bed 
of gravel four to five inches thick. A layer of fine sand, 
sufficient to fill the interspaces, is spread over them, and 
they are alternately watered and beaten. The water com- 
pletely penetrates the wood, causing it to swell into a 
compact mass, said to be capable of supporting the 
heaviest traffic. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By Greorce C. Huriput, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 

Mr. R. 8S. Hynpe has lately published an interesting 
paper on the Machinga tribe, who live in British Central 
Africa, about Mount Zomba, where the Church of Scot- 
land Mission has a station, called Domasi, in S. Lat. 15° 18’, 
and E. Long. 35° 18'7’. The station takes its name from 
the River Domasi, which empties into Lake Shirwa. Mount 
Zomba and Mount Malosa, which face each other, are 7,000 
feet in height, and resemble in outline Table Mountain, at 
the Cape of Good Hope. The country is fertile, and the 
list of the vegetable productions is very long. Native to 
the soil are maize, rice, tobacco, cotton, sweet potatoes, 
cucumbers, watermelons, rubber, indigo, pumpkins, castor 
bean, groundnuts, beans, Indian hemp, bananas, ete.; and 
many plants introduced from Europe and the East thrive 
admirably. Among these are coffee of very fine quality, 
cinchona, sugar cane, oranges and lemons, and nearly all 
vegetables of the temperate climates. The seasons are 
the wet and the dry. The rains begin in October, then 
break till January, and fall heavily till April, when they 
begin to cease ; and the dry season lasts from May to Sep- 
tember. The Machinga are a branch of the extensive Yao 
family. Physically they are tall and well made, and they 
are inclined to haughtiness in disposition, especially where 
they are under the influence of the black traders. The 
villages of these people consist of from five or six to thirty 
houses, rarely more, though the chief's village at Domasi 
numbers over a hundred; and the settlements are rarely 
more than a half-mile apart. The chief is paramount and 
decides all important cases, while the lower chiefs have 
the same authority, each in his own district. The old 
chief, Malemya, was in his council yard nearly every 


morning’ at six o’clock to hear cases, and sat till midday. 


The courtyard was crowded, and the bystanders applauded 
as each speaker made a point. It sometimes happens that 
the chief's decision is not impartial, and the defeated 
party in such a case goes off bag and baggage to another 
chief; and the loss of a man in this way is a diminution 
of prestige. Domestic slavery is in full force, but the 
slave trade dies out as openings for legitimate commerce 
multiply. The slaves are generally well treated. Descent 
is reckoned through the sister, and the heir is not the son, 
but the eldest sister's son. Each person belongs to a clan, 
and no one marries into his own clan. Daughters never 
leave the mother’s village. When a man marries he builds 
a house at the bride’s village, and takes possession with 
his wife, no further ceremony being required. If, there- 
fore, a man had five daughters, there would be five houses 
added to Lis village when the danghters married. Slave 
wives, however, go to the husband's village. The Machin- 
ga worship the spirits of their ancestors. Burials of or- 
dinary people’are made in the bush, but the chiefs are 
buried in the centre of the village. Offerings of beer and 
flour are sometimes placed on the grave, and the spirits 
are addressed as living men; but there is no definite idea 
of a future state, nor of God. Sickness and death are sup- 
posed to be the result of witchcraft. When a death occurs 
the women keep up a wailing until the time of burial, and 
the men fire off guns, as they do also at a birth, at the re- 
turn of a caravan, at the installation of a chief and at beer 
drinkings. Most of the powder used is spent in this fash- 
ion. In burying, the body is doubled up, the legs being 
bent at the thigh and at the knee, which almost touches 
the chin. This is the favorite position taken by the na- 
tives in life. The laws of the Yao people are excellent, so 
far as they go. Stealing, murder and adultery are capital 
crimes, but may be atoned for by pecuniary compensation, 
if the injured person consents. Polygamy is allowed, and 
divorce is not hard to obtain. Land occupied or marked 
off is regarded as the property of the person who marks it 
off or occupies it. The coming of age of boys and girls 
and the initiation cf young wives are celebrated by cere- 
monies of an exclusive and reprehensible character. 


LievTENANT MorGeEn’s journey to Adamawa, in the Ka- 
merun country, is described in the German journals. Many 
of the names in his report are not to be found on the latest 
maps. The plateau between the Sannaga and the Nyong 
Rivers was found to be 4,900 feet high, and the Nachtigal 
Falls, which lie on the eastezn part of this plateau, were 
no more than rapids. The country between the two rivers 
was like a park, or a vast meadow, covered with grass six- 
teen feet in height, and with dwarf trees. Elephants, buf- 
faloes, antelopes and guinea fowl abounded. The march 
was continued as far as Tibati, 200 miles northeast of the 
Nachtigal Falls. The people of this place, 12,000 in num- 
ber, are active slave traders. They procure many of their 
victims in the Kamerun, and supply the market in Sokoto, 
far to the northeast. 

THE navigation of the Siberian rivers is of a more ex- 
tended character than it has been supposed to be. From 
the middle of May to the end of September 64 steamers 
and 162 lighters ply on the Obi River between Tiumen and 
Tomsk. The Yenisei, which is nearly 2,500 miles long, 
is navigated in summer for 1,850 miles by steamers and 
boats. The Angara, 1,100 miles long, is navigated from 
Lake Baikal to Fort Bratski, 460 miles, and the Selenga 
for a distance of 200 miles from the Chinese frontier. 
Lake Baikal is open for six months in the year, the Angara 
River from early in May to December, and the Selenga 
from May to October. LVesides the lighters, there are 3 
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steamers on the lake, 4 on the Angara River, and 3 on the 
Selenga. Nine steamers run during the warm season on 
the Lena, from Jigalova, only 200 miles from its source, to 
its mouth, a distance of 2,700 miles. On the various rivers 
of the Amoor basin there are 45 steamers employed, with 
their attendant lighters. 


Tue Census of 1891 gives the following figures for the 
Australasian colonies: Victoria, 1,140,405; New South 
Wales,1,134,207; Queensland, 393,938; South Australia, 
320,006; West Australia, 49,835; Tasmania, 146,667; and 
New Zealand, 626,830. South Australia occupies the 
centre of the continent, from north to south, and is sub- 
divided into South Australia, which lies wholly south of 
the 26th parallel, and the Northern Territory, north of the 
same parallel. This Northern Territory contains 4,958 
inhabitants, 1,165 of whom are of European race. Native 
Australians, or blacks, their number being unknown, are 
omitted from the census returns, except in Victoria and 
New South Wales, where those in the service of Europeans 
are included in the count. The Maoris in New Zealand are 
estimated at 41,253. The increase in Australasia from 1881 
to 1891 was 1,059,706, or 38.54 per cent.; and in Australia, 
891,907, or 41.86 per cent. The highest rate of increase was 
80.3 per cent., in Queensland, and the lowest 13.95 per 
cent., in Sonth Australia. It is interesting to note that 
the increase is relatively much more rapid in Australasia 
than in the United States, even with the great addition 
mule by the immigration into America, the total percent- 
age of increase, as shown by the United States Census of 
1890, being 24.57. The population of the Australian cap- 
itals is: Melbourne, 489,185; Sydney, 386,400; Adelaide, 
123,019; Brisbane, 55,959; and Perth, 9,615. 


In an address before the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Dr. R. W. Felkin presented the 
results of his studies on the interesting subject of Acclima- 
tization of Furopeans in Tropical Climates. Scientific men 
are divided into two great schools of thought on this sub- 
ject, one, represented by Virchow, Ravenstein and others, 
maintaining that Europeans can never become acclimatized 
in tropical regions; the other, with Quatrefages for its 
foremost authority, holding that the European can make 
his home anywhere, though it is conceded that acclimati- 
zation in the tropical countries would succeed only after 
some generations, and at the cost of a great sacrifice of 
life. Dr. Felkin is inclined to agree with Quatrefages. 
Wholesale, immediate colonization is, of course. not to be 
attempted ; but gradual approaches may at last enable the 
Europeans toestablish themselves even under the equator ; 
and the following quotation from Mr. Ravenstein seems to 
admit the principle, which he professedly rejects: ‘* We 
well know that the peoples of Southern Europe, such as 
the Italians and Southern Frenchmen, can better bear the 
climate of Subtropical Africa than can Northern Euro- 
peans. A steady stream of migration is, in fact, setting in 
that direction. Germans and Belgians are pouring into 
France, Frenchmen are going to Algeria, the Arabs from 
the shores of the Mediterranean have found their way into 
the Soudan, while the Soudanese are pushing forward into 
Bantu Africa. A similar movement is going on in South- 
ern Africa. The descendants of those Dutchmen who, a 
couple of hundred years ago, first settled at the Cape, have 
made their way to the Transvaal, and European migration, 
favored by geographical features, is being pushed even 
within the tropics toward the Zambezi.” 


Mr. Miter Cunisty, at the recent meeting of the Brit- 
ish Association advanced a theory that the treeless eondi- 
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tion of the American prairies is wholly due to the prairic 
Jires, renewed from generation to generation by the In- 
dians and the reckless white men. Mr. Christy affirms 
that the greater part of the prairie area is annuaily burned 
over: and it is well known that every settler puts a fire 
guard around his premises by turning up the sod with a 
plow. This is enough to stop a fire in dry districts where 
the grass is short; but even a river will not stop the fire 
in regions covered with long grass. The sootlike texture 
of the prairie soil, and its extraordinary fertility, are the 
result of this burning. The imagined unfitness of the 
soil for tree growth is a myth,. for trees grow on the 
prairie land, when protected, with extraordinary vigor. 


‘* Cosmos” describes the area and population of Yezo, 
or Hokkaido, the northernmost island of Japan (the name 
Hokkaido including with Yezo the Kurile Islands). In 
1569 the population was 27,000, in the 30,500 square miles 
of territory. The Census of 1889 showed a population of 
254,805, and the government is making systematic efforts 
to develop the resources of the district. Roads are in 
process of construction, and a new capital is to be built 
on the western coast, at the mouth of the Isikari River. 
The plan provides for 17,472 colonists, besides 1,920 
houses for military colonists, each of whom receives eight 
acres of land and a house, on condition of performing 
military service up to the age of forty. The chief occu- 
pations are agriculture and fishing. The climate is rigor- 
ous in winter, but the cultivation embraces vegetables, 
millet, wheat, potatoes, barley, rice, and beet 100t for 
producing sugar; and the government has established 
mills and hemp factories. The fisheries are extensive, 
herring, salmon and trout being very abundant on the 
northern and western coasts, and codfish being taken in 
the deep sea. The fishing population numbers about 
60,000, and the annual product amounts to $4,000,000. 
There are about 17,000 Ainos (the hairy race) in the 
island, but they are decreasing in number, both by inter- 
marriage with the Japanese and from the effects of disease. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Tue danger of a union of religious and political powers 
is elaborately set forth in a large volume, ‘‘ The Two Re- 
publics; or, Rome and the United States of America,” by 
Alonzo T. Jones (the Review and Herald Publishing Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich.) It is a kind of outline history, 
the purpose of which is to prove that the union of religion 
with the state means practically the ownership of the state 
by the church. The author regards all Sunday-observance 
laws as pure and simple tyranny and subversive of the 
whole spirit of our institutions. It is a remarkable book, 
full of food for reflection. 


Tue neat little volume bearing the title of ‘* Odds and 
Ends,” and the imprint of the Alliance Publishing Com- 
pany, represents a praiseworthy endeavor to snatch a few 
treasures from the oblivion of the daily newspaper, and 
give them a chance of permanency in the literary struggle 
for existence. The present collection embraces ten prose 
sketches by Ernest Jarrold, author of the unique “‘ Mickey 
Finn” stories, and a short tale entitled ‘‘ At the Sign of 
the Golden Swan,”’ together with numerous scraps of verse 
and prose, by John Ernest McCann. Mr. McCann is a 
volatile writer, and versatile in the sense of doing manz 
different varieties of work—all rather carelessly. He has 
a great many ‘‘odds and ends” of ideas, but lacks the 
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taste and skill necessary to give them artistic embodiment. 
For example, one of the least unsatisfactory of his poems, 
‘*My Neighbors” (the sleepers in Trinity Churchyard), a 
conceit out of which something really charming might 
have been made, wanders off in such a mawkish and grat- 
ing strain as this: 
‘* Grim death has no fears for these neighbors of mine, 
They’re indifferent to sunshine, to snow and to rain. 
They care not to breakfast, to lunch or to dine— 
Indigestion will never give my neighbors pain. 
You cannot call one of my neighbors a churl; 
Every one to a scandal will turn a deaf ear. 
They frown not upon the unfortunate girl 
Who seeks mercy and rest at the end of the pier.” 


Mr. Jarrold has a much truer sense of literary style and 
effect. Both his humor and his pathos have a genuine 
ring, though his predilection for the Bowery, and East 
Side saloons, and ‘free-lunch counters,” may seem at 
times a trifle overworked. None of the ‘* Mickey Finn” 
stories are included in this book; but there are two or 
three bits in which his poetic vein is exploited at its best 
—notably ‘‘ The Solo of the King Pine”: ‘‘ The King Pine 
of Lindsley’s Wood was singing an obligato solo. The 
smaller trees around him furnished the chorus, but above 
the cymbal clanging of the maple’s bare branches, above 
the chestnut’s hoarse complaining, above the creaking of 
the oak and the whisper of the laurel bush, sounded the 
voice of the mighty Pine, the thunderer. Deep into the 
hill’s crest had he thrust his foot, now moccasined with 
snow. His foothold was firm. When the tempest smote 
him his huge body swayed, he tossed his great arms 
against the night’s blackness, and sang his song of tri- 
umph—a song so deep, so profound, so awful, that the 
laurel bush over which he cast a kindly shadow in the 
summer’s noonday trembled in every limb, and expected 
to be crushed. But this Goliath of the wood was not 
singing his death song. . He swung back and forth, to be 
sure, and never before had the Forest Chief been called 
upon for such an effort in nature’s chorus. But he was 
equal to it. All the fibres of his mighty heart were 
strained, his clinging toes were loosened from the rock, 
his great, swaying, sinewy arms writhed in agony. But 
each pendent, slender needle did double duty, and when 
their million rustlings were united the deep-toned, re- 
verberant voice of the King Pine was as the hoarse thun- 
der of the sea. It was only at intervals that the Pine 
roared. There were times when his voice was a lullaby, 
soft and soothing as that he had sung on summer after- 
noons when crows perched in his hair and called to their 
mates in Stumpy Field. For three days did the King Pine 
shake the wood with his thunder tones, and hush it to rest 
with his lullaby. Then the Great Maestro decreed the 
festival at an end. He leashed the winds. He tore the 
black clouds into fragments. He sent down the silent 
sunbeams to start the sap flowing in the veins of the King 
Pine. And he, this Hercules of the forest, tossed his green 
crest and sang low, soothing symphonies.’ This sort of 
thing is certainly out of the line of ordinary newspaper 
writing, and justifies the ambitious desire occasionally 
manifested by the bright young writers of the daily press 
to ‘round up” their best things for book publication. 


Tue social life of to-day is rather graphically pictured 
in a novel just published by Laird & Lee, of Chicago. Its 
title is ‘‘ Rodger Latimer’s Mistake.” and is written by 
Katharine Donelson. It tells a not uninteresting story. 


The part relating to life in a pretty suburb in a home 
maintained with a modest competence will be eagerly read 
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by the thousands of people who are contemplating taking 
up their residences outside of the great cities. 


THe humorous rhymes delivered by Isaac H. Bromley, 
at the 1891 dinner of the New York Yale Alumni Associa- 
tion have been revised and freshened by the author, and 
put into book form under the title of ‘‘ Our Chauncey” 
(New York Printing Company). The book is well illus- 
trated by C. D. Gibson and Dan Beard. 


WuoseE palate does not water, eve at this time of the 
year, when he thinks of nice ripe huckleberries? Rose 
Terry Cooke hit upon a very happy title for her latest 
book when she called it ‘‘ Huckleberries Gathered from 
New England Hills.” It contains real ripe, juicy fruit in 
the shape of short, well-told stories. There are eleven.of 
these stories, all full of simple New England characters, 
who have some interesting experiences that are well worth 
reading about. The book is published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Marre Mapison has made a novel out of her play *‘ The 
Witch,” and published it in a little paper book with the 
same title as her dramatic piece (New Haven Publishing 
Company, New Haven, Conn). 


Reavers of Frank Lesuie’s Poputar Montury do not 
need to be told of the grace of Mrs. Caroline Washburn Rock- 
wood’s writing, as they have an example of it in her arti- 
cle on the Seminoles, in the December number, and in the 
sketch of Key West in the present number. Mrs. Rock- 
wood has written a book in the same vein, which she has 
called ** In Biseayne Bay ” (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York). 
In the guise of a delightful little love story she tells the 
experiences of a party of good-natured Northern people 
on a pleasure trip through Florida, and it makes interest- 
ing as well as instructive reading. The book is a hand- 
some one, prettily bound, printed on good paper and 
beautifully illustrated with many artistic sketches from 
photographs by Thomas Avery Hine. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Purecatory. By A. H. Laidlaw. 
son & Laidlaw, New York. 

Our CHauncey. After-dinner Rhymes. By Isaac H. 
Bromley. 45 pp. Boards Illustrated. New York 
Printing Company, New York. 

Tue Wrren. By Marie Madison. 123 pp. Paper. 
Haven Publishing Company, New Haven, Conn. 

RopGer Larier’s Mistake. By Katharine Donelson. 
378 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Laird & Lee, Chicago. 

Tue Two Repvscics; or, Rome aNp THE UNITED States. 
By Alonzo T. Jones. 895 pp. Cloth. [lustrated. 
Review and Herald Publishing Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Tue Fryine Istanps oF THe Nicut. A Fantastic Drama in 
Verse. By James Whitcomb Riley. 88 pp. The 
Bowen-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 

Opps anp Enps. By John Ernest MeCann and Ernest 
Jarrold. With an Introduction by Bill Nye. 106 pp. 
Paper, 50c. The Alliance Publishing Company, New 
York. 

SHorTnHaAND anpd Typewritinc. By Dunald McKillop. 
‘The Self-culture Library,” No.1. Illustrated. 12: 
pp. Paper, 40c. Fowler & Wells Co., New York. 

Povuponne ET Barruazar. Nouvelle Acadienne. Par Mme. 
8. de la Houssaye. 217 pp. Paper. Librairie de 
lOpinion, New Orleans. 

An Automatic Wire. By William Hosea Ballou. 281 pp. 
Illustrated. Paper, 50c. W. D. Rowland, New York. 
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